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IJSTTRODUCTIOIsr. 

This report shows the important place which the 
tobacco crop holds in Indian agricnltin^e and indicates 
how returns to tobacco growers can be increased by 
reducing the costs of distribution at various stages from 
the field to the consumer or manufacturer. At present 
the share of the consumers’ or manufacturers’ price 
obtained by the gi'ower is small, being only 10 annas in 
the rupee in the case of the internal trade and in respect of 
toliacco ienf exported to the United Kingdom the grower 
gets on]y eJiout 6 annas in the rupee 2 Daid by the buyers 
for strijiiied leaf. 

Few jDeople know that India produces about one- 
fourth of the world’s tobacco and that it is the leading 
cash clop . of the cultivators in many iDarts of the country. 
Still fewer are aware that India produces high quality 
cigarette tobacco and that many well-knovm brands of 
cigarette are manufactured in India for which large 
quantities of locally grown tobacco are used. In -vdew of 
the general lack of knowledge and the absence hitherto 
of published information on the subject this rejiort is 
somewhat more comprehensive and voluminous than 
others of the marketing survey series so far issued. - This 
seems to be justified by the range and complexity of the 
material. 

The report sets out in detail how better 2 )rices can 
be secured for growers by economies in distribution, by 
the jproduction of high quality tobacco, — ^prices of 
which show an u^Dward tendency, — by establishing re- 
gulyted and open markets in the main producing areas, 
by the reduction and regulation of market charges — 
which are in many cases scandalously high — and by the 
adoption of uniform standard quality grades. 

It is clear from- the report that there is ample scope 
for extending the internal and external trade in high 
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quality leaf. It is evident, however, that further ex- 
pansion of the production and trade wiil depend on 
maintaining and imi3roving the quality of Indian 
tobacco. The report shows how this can he done. 


Thanks and acknowledgments are due to a large 
number of growers, traders, manufacturers and others 
for their kind assistance in making this report, possible 
by freely giving their time and friendly co-operation to 
the marketing sta:ffs throughout the country. 


Note . — The Government of India should not he regarded as 
assuming responsibility for all or any of the material contained in 
this report. 


j TO THE GENERAL READER 

FOR A QUICK GRASP OF THIS REPORT READ 
THE INTER-CHAPTERS AT PAGES 69, 108, 161, 
189, 22,7, 253, 275, 299, 317, 350 and 375. 
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INDIA’S POSITION IN THE WORLD TRADE. 


! 


A.— INTRODUCTION. 

Tobacco is possibly the most democratic luxury and as such is 
a rich man’s solace and a poor man’s comfort The population, 
rich and poor, of all nations consume tobacco and the tobacco 
industry is one of the few which suffered practically no set-back 
during the recent depression period. 

Botanically the tobacco plant belongs to the natural order 
Solanaceae which includes also potatoes, brinjals, tomatoes and 
chillies and to the genus Nicotiana (named after Jean Nicot 
1530-1600, Agent for the King of Prance in Portugal who intro- 
duced tobacco into Prance). The genus embraces over at least 
35 distinct species which are mostly natives of America, although 
a few are indigenous to the Pacific Islands and Australasia. They- 
consist in the main of oraamental plants used > in sub-tropical 
gardening and only two of the species, viz., Nicotiana rustica and 
Nicotiema Tabacum, are commercially important in India where they 
were introduced by the Portugese about the year 1605. 

Each of the two species contains several varieties. Howard 
and Howard in their “ Studies in 'Indian Tobaccos” mention six 
varieties of N. rustica and four of N. Tabacum, as enumerated by 
Comes (1899) and Anastasia (1907) respectively. The N. rustica 
species (see plate facing page 22) is cultivated in India for smok- 
ing (mainly in hookah) and snuff, and in Syria, Arabia, Persia, 
Abyssinia, and parts of Europe largely for the manufacture of snuff. 
The species N. Tabacum (see plate facing page 23)* is, 'however, 
more important and is the one more widely grown throughout the 
world. International trade in tobacco and tobacco products consists 
almost wholly of the Nicotiana Tabacum species, Nicotiana rustica 
being, as a rule, consumed locally. 

B.— WORLD PRODUCTION. 

Over three-fourths of the world’s area under tobacco is con- 
centrated ill two continents, America and Asia. The following 
figures, extracted from publications of the League of Nations, - indi- 
cate the distribution of the tobacco area by continents.^ 
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World tobacco acreage. 


/Thousands.) 





1926-26 

to 

1929-30 

(Average), 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1 


Africa 

• • 

• • 

277 

262 

! 277 

[ 

America 

• • 

• • 

^,397 

2,346 

2,086 

Asia (excluding China) 

• • 

•• 

2,226 

2,148 

2,215 

Europe (excluding U. S. S. R.) . . 

•• 

• • 

816 

704 

652 

U. S. S. R 

. • 

. . i 

218 

465 

468 

Oceania 

•• 

•• 

2 

18 

10 

Total (excluding China) 


5,936 

5,933 j 

O 

CO 


These figures iudicale that the world acreage under tobacco de- 
clined during the depression period, the decline being almost wliolly 
due to a reduced acreage in America and Europe (excluding- 
Russia). Tlie area in Africa and Asia has been practically con- 
sstant during recent years, but in Russia the acreage has more than 
doubled itself. 

! , Accural (‘ data for area and production in China are not avail- 
able but the estimates made by the League of Nations indicate the 
following position which is still highly conjectural : 

Area and production of tobacco in China. 


Year. 

Area (in thousands 
of acres). 

Production (in 
millions of lb.) 

1933 

1,305 . 

1,389 

1934 

* 1,292 1 

1,327 

1935 

1,353 

1,393 

1936 

1,345 

1,404 


Taking into consideration the area in China, the world acreage 
under tobacco in 1934-35, therefore, comes to 7 miUion aeres. 
Apijendix I shows the distribution of the world’s ^ tobacco area 
among the pj’incipal countries. 

It is evident that half the area under tobacco in the world (ex- 
cluding China) is concentrated in two countries, the United States 
of America, with about 28 per cent, of the total, and India and 
Burma with more than 23 per cent. The other important coun- 
tries are the Dutch East Indies, U. S. S. R., Brazil, Greece, Phili- 
ppines, Turkey and Cuba. Among the Empire countries, apart 
from India, Canada, Rhodesia and Nyasaland are the most import- 
ant. ' 
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• It may be observed that though the area under tobacco in the* 
world (Excluding China) declined considerably in 1934-35, the 
average area for the depression period, 1930-31 to 1934-35, was 
still higher by about two hundred thousand acres as compared with 
the pre-depression quinquennial (1925-26 to 1929-30) average 
area. Sinc'^ 1935-36 the trend in world’s tobacco area appears to 
be on the ri.se and it may be generally stated that since the begin- 
ning of the pj’esent century, the world production, trade and con- 
sumption of lobacco liave risen rapidl}’. As the Imperial Econo- 
mic Committee estimated, “ For the years 1909 to 1913 the average" 
annual wmld production of leaf, excluding China and India, was 
estimated at 2.304 million lb. For the years 1920 to 1922 this 
average was fdaeed at 2,673 million lb. and in 1926 it is computed 
that 3,415 million lb. of tobacco leaf were harvested.” The corres- 
ponding estimate of world production in 1935-36 was 5,000 million lb. 
excluding China and 6,393 million lb. including China. 

Appeiidi.x II gives the production of tobacco in the principal 
countries of the world from which it will be observed that the aver- 
age total quantity produced in India and Burma during the five years 
ending 1934-35 amounted to 1,378 million lb. Avhich was somewhat 
higher than the amount produced in the United States of America 
and represented 28 per cent, of the total world production, excluding' 
China. 

Normally the United States of America stand first among the 
tobacco ];roducing countries of the world, excluding China, "with’ 
India a.s a close second. But since 1932-33 the production of 
tobacco in India, has exceeded that in the United States. In making 
this compaj-ison, however, it may be noted that unlike other coun- 
tries the figure of production in India includes not only leaf and 
stems of the leaf but also sometimes the whole stalk or part of the 
stalk of the plant which is consumed along with leaf in certain 
indigenous types of consumption. The international trade in un- 
manufactured tobacco is almost wholly in leaf and as such the figures 
of production in India are likely to give a somewhat misleading 
impression about the volume of Indian production to those accus- 
tomed to think of unmanufactured tobacco in terms of leaf"" only. ^ 

C.— INTERNATIONAL TRADE. i 

I’hoijgh India now competes Avith the United States of Americni 
for the first place among the tobacco producing countries of the 
world, her production is almost entirely used for home consumption, 
the average annual exports from the country being only about 2 per 
cent, of the total production. Most of the production in China 
and Russia and aboytt three-fourths of the production in Brazil is 
also consumed locally. China'was in fact one of the largest importers 
of tobacco till 1932. 

Of the total production in the Avorld, including China, only 
about one-fifth enters iniernational trade. Ai^pendix III shoAvs 

*To the tobacco trade generally, “Leaf” means lanrina and stem. 
“ Strips ” imply lamina without stem or butt (i.e.^the lower portion of the 
mid-rib). 


r 
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tile exports of tobacco from the principal countries of the -world. 
From this it will be seen that in spite of the huge production, ex- 
ports from India and Burma come to less than 3 per cent, of the 
world’s exports. The United States of America hold a dominat- 
ing position in the world’s export trade in unmanufactured 
tobacco and on an average account for about 46 per cent, of the 
world total, Dutch East Indies and Greece together pro-vide .a 
little over 22 per cent, of the world’s total exports, while Turkey 
accounts for about 5 per cent. The Imperial Economic Commit- 
tee estimates that altogether the “ exports from Empire countries 
- in 1934 amounted to about 6 per. cent, of the world total,” 

The direction of these exports is mainly towards Europe. Dur- 
ing 1937, over 70 per cent, of the exports from the U. S. A., almost 
all the exports from Netherlands E. Indies, 62 per cent, from 
Greece and 48 per cent, from India were absorbed by countries in 
Europe, the United Kingdom being the largest single purchaser of 
the unmanufactured tobacco entering the international trade. 
54.5 per cent, and 46.4 per cent, of the unmanufactured tobacco 
exported from the U. S. A. in 1935 and 1937 re.spectively was shipped 
to the United Kingdom. ' Appendix III gives the imports of un- 
manufactured tobacco in the principal importing countries of the 
world. 

The chief importing countries, it will be observed, are the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France and China. Of these, the 
United Kingdom is the only country where the trend of imports 
of unmanufaciured tobacco is on the rise, even when compared 
with the iuipoits during the pre-depression period. Till 1932, China 
was considered to be the third largest importing country but from 
that year her imports rapidly declined. In 1935 and 1936 she is 
reported to have imported only 18 million lb. and 25 million lb. of 
unmanufactured tobacco leaf respectively almost whollj’’ from the 
United States of America. In addition she is reported to have 
imported about 10 million lb. of tobacco stalks and stems for use in 
the manufacture of cheap cigarettes in each of the two years 1935-36 
and 1936-37 on account of the high prices of Amei’iean Virginia 
tobacco. The following figures compare the imports in the principal 
countries during the depression period with those of the pre- 
depression time : 

Annual average imports. 

(Million lbs.) ' 


Importing country. 

pre-de- 

pression 

period 

(1926-29). 

Depression 

period 

(1930-34). 

1935. 

193G. 

United Kingdom 

203 

211 

262 

271 

Germany . . 

218 

183 

192 

192 

China . . . . . . . . 

105 

100 

18 

25 

France 

92 

104 

76 

66 

U. S.A 

78 

83 

86 

90 

Netherlands ..i , , 

70 

71 

61 

62 
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These figures indicate a fall in the average imports in Germany 
and China as against a rise in United Kingdom, France, U. S. A. 
and Netherlands. The rise in imports in the last two countries is 
small. The increase in the average imports into Prance during the 
depression period was very largely due to the large quantity of 
tobacco imported in 1930. From that year onwards there has 
been a decline in the imports and in 1936 Prance imported only 
66 million lb. Part of this decline was due to rise of production 
of tobacco in Prance from 69 million lb. in 1930-31 to 87 million 
lb. in 1934-35. In the United Kingdom the imports have risen 
from 237 million lb. in 1930 to 271 million lb. in 1936. Apart 
from the general economic depression prevailing in Central Europe 
the fall of imports into Germany appears to be largely due to an 
increase in the German production of tobacco from 46 milli on lb. 
in 1930-31 to 75 million lb. in 1935-36. The sudden fall of imports 
into China has resulted primarily from a rapid increase in recent 
years in the domestic production of Virginia_tobacco that is being 
used in place of imported leaf from the United States. The produc- 
tion of Virginia flue-cured tobacco’ in Cliina in 1937 was estimated 
at about 220 million lb. as against about 180 million lb. in 1935 and 
1936 and only 3 to 4 million lb. in«1925. The utilisation of carry- 
over stocks that are not being replaced by fresh imports also con- 
tributed to the decline in imports. The quality of the locally pro- 
duced flue-cured leaf is, however, reported to be inferior to American 
leaf in that it has less oil contents and lacks in texture and aroma. 
It has, however, a bright colour and burns well. Production has 
been encouraged by increased duties on American imported leaf and 
an increase in the tax on cigarettes which has forced the manufac- 
turers to use the cheap Chinese leaf in preference to the expensive 
imported leaf. 

India is not a large importer of unmanufactured tobacco. Dur- 
ing 1930-31 to 1934-35 her average annual imports including those 
of Burma by sea were only 3.3 million lb. consisting almost wholly 
of American tobacco imported from the United Kingdom and the 
U. S. A. In 1935-36, these imports of unmanufactured tobacco fell 
to 1.9 million lb. but in 1936-37 they rose again to 3.3 million lb. 
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CHAPTER I.— SUPPLY. 

A. — Indian Supplies. 

(1) Importance of the crop. 

Less tlian 150 years ago tobacco was comparatively imlmown in 
India’s commerce. Tlie first direct reference to tobacco in this 
country is associated with certain Portugese missionaries who intro- 
duced the plant and a knowledge of its properties. 

I’obacco was first successfull.y growji for commercial purposes 
in Gujerat in Bombay and appears to hav’e been groum tliroughout 
the Dec{;aii for about a century before being carried to tlie I’est of 
India. As in other parts of the world, tobacco passed through a 
period of persecution and its ultimate complete distribution through- 
out India is oulj’’ another example of the readj’’ way in which ijrofit- 
able new crops or appliances are absorbed into the agricultural, and 
social economy* in this country. 

Tobacco is one of the imporlmit cash crops of Indian agriculture, 
although it forms, on an average, only about 0.4 per cent, of the total 
sown area in British India. The following statement shows the figures 
of area and production as publi.shed, and hypothetical value of the 
tobacco crop during the past ten years. 


Area, prodneiion and value of tohacco crop in India and Burma. 


Period. 

Area*. 

(Thousand acres.) 

Production*. 
(Thousand tons.) 

Valuof. 

(Crorcs of Rupees.) 


India. 

Burma. 

India. 

Burma. 

India. 

Burma. 

1926-26 

1,191 

86 

271 

39 

15-49 

1-41 

1926-27 

1,117 

101 

354 

45 

18-43 

2-43 

1927-28 

1,167 

118 

550 

52 

32-19 

3-02 

1928-29 

1,194 

114 

648 

51 

31-32 

2-52 

1929-30 

1,200 

117 

677 

’ 52 

31-90 

2-05 

Average of 5 
years. 

1,174 

107 

460 

48 

25-87 

* 2*29 

1930-31 

1,146 

111 

524 

49 

19-97 

• 1-33 

1931-32 

1,192 

87 

584 

39 

19-08 

0-70 

1932-33 

1,163 

88 

677 

39 

17 -.37 

0-.38 

1933-34 

1,124 

103 

516 

46 

14-.3] 

0-60 

1934-35 

1,308 

102 

639 

46 

18-81 

0-63 

Average of 5 
years. 

1,187 

98 

668 

43 

17-01 

0-73 


* Soune . — ^Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India. 

estimates of value are rouch approximations based on harve.st prices of 
raw tobacco. These figures are, however, highly conjectural in view of the fact that the 
published figures of area, production and harvest prices are not complete and accurate, 
as will be discussed lat«r. • ' 



[Facing page 6. 


rm/D or ACREAGF under rOBACCO /n /mportant 
BR/r/SH /NDM PROV/NCES . /A/D/AA/ 

STATES & BURMA . 
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It will be seen that in India, while the area increased by -little 
over 1 per cent, in the second quinquennium, the production increased 
by over 23 per cent., but the value of the crop declined by about 30 
per cent. The sudden increase in production and value of the , crop 
in 1927-28 was almost entirely due to addition of statistics for certain 
areas for Avhich no figures were available prior to that year. 

In Burma, the area declined by about 9 jier cent, and production 
by 10 per cent, during the five years ending 1934-35, as comi)ared 
witli the iircAnous quinquennium. The fall in the A’-alue of the crop, 
however, Avas considerably greater being about 68 per cent. 

(2) Area. - 

{a) Total . — The figures for the years after 1934-35 will be dis- 
cussed later, but it may be pointed out liere that the statistics of area 
' and production for India given in the foregoing table are not com- 
plete ajid accurate in that they do not include the acreage and jdeld 
in all the provinces and Indian States and that the production figures 
for certain areas are not > correctly recorded, as Avill be explained 
later. The tables given in Appendices Nos. IV and V show more 
correctly the position of area and production in the different Indian 
provinces and Indian States. 

Figures for Burma arc recorded separately. 

The total area under tobacco in India, based on the average of 
the seasons, 1929-30 to 1935-36, is 1,350,000 acres. The share of each 
of the important provinces and States is given in the folloAving 
table. 


Average area under tohacco. 
(Average of 1929-30 to 1935-36). 


1 

! 

Thousand 

acres. 

Percentage of 
total area in 
British India. 

Percentage 
of all India 
acreage. 

British India — 





Bengal 

• • 

293 

27-8 

21-7 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 

142 

13-8 

■ 10-6 

Bombay 


151 

14-3 

11-2 

Madras 

.. 

264 

25-0 

19-6 

1 

Punjab 

^ ! 

71 

' 6-7 

5-2 

United Provinces 

1 

•' ! 

84 

1 

8-0 

6-2 

Other Provinces 

•• 

46 

4-4 

3-4 

Total British Provinces 

•• 

1,0.51 

1 

100-0 

77-8 
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Average area under tohacco. 


f Average of 1929-30 to 1935-36). 



Thousand 
acres. . 

Percentage of 
total area in 
Indian States. 

Percentage 
of all India 
acreage. 

Indian States — 




Baroda 

45 

16-1 

3*3 

Gooch Behar . . 

64 

18-1 

4*0 ' 

Deccan States and Kolhapur 

61 

17-0 

3*8 

Nizam’s Dominions 

78 

26-1 

6*8 

Mysore 

24 

8-0 

1*8 

Other States . . 

47 

16-7 

3*6 

Total Indian States 

1 

299 

100*0 

22*2 

Total India 

1,350 

• « 

100*0 

Burma . . . . 

102 

•• 

*• 


It will be observed from the foregoing table that about 78 per 
cent, of the tobacco in India is found in British India and the rest 
in Indian States. Four provinces, viz., Bengal, Bihar, Bombay 
and Madras, account for a little over four-fifths of the total 
area in British India and over three-fifths of the all-India area. 
Bengal is the leading province and contains almost 22 per cent, of 
the total tobacco acreage in India. This is followed by Madras with 
19.5 per cent., Bombay 11.2 per cent., Bihar and Orissa 10.6 per 
cent., and the Punjab and the United Provinces with 5.2 and 6.2 
per cent, of the Indian total respectively. 

Although Bengal contains over a fifth of the total area in 
India, tlie crop forms only about 1 per cent, of the sown area in 
the province. The proportion is only 0.6 per cent, in Madras, 0.4 per 
cent, in Bombay and 0.5 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa. 

The average area in Indian States is 299,000 acres, a little over 
a fifth of the total in India. The largest producers are Nizam’s 
Dominions, Deccan States and Kolhapur, Gooch Behar and Baroda 
which together account for over three-fourths of the tobacco acreage 
in Indian States and about 17 per cent, of the all-India area. 

(6) Areas of , concentration . — It will be observed from the map 
facing page 7 that the jtobacco acreage is . not uniformly distri- 
buted but is concentrated in certain areas which form distinct 
tobacco growing centres of considerable commercial importance. 
There are five zones of concentrated production which together con- 
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tain 797,000 acres or about 55 per cent, of the total tobacco area in 
India in 1934-35. 

(1) Nortl> Bengal area comprises the districts of Eangpur, Jal- 
paiguri and Dinajpur ctf Bengal along with Gooch Behar State. 
This zone includes nearly four-fifths of the tobacco area in Bengal 
and in 1 034-35 the total acreage was 292,000, which represented about 
four-fifths of the area in Bengal and Gooch Behar and one-fifth of 
the total area in India. 

(2) The Gharotar {Gxojerai) area comprises three talukas, Anand, 
Borsad and Nadiad of Kaira district of Bombay and also two tahiJcas, 
Petlad and Bhadran of Baroda State. This area represents 50 
per cent, of the total tobacco acreage in the Presidency (including 
Baroda, KoUiapur and other Deccan States), and 10 per cent, of 
the total area in India) In 1934-35 the acreage amounted to 146,000. 

(3) Nipa/ni area includes Belgaum and Satara districts of Bombay 
along Avith IColhapur, Sangli and Miraj States. The area accounts 
for nearly 44 per cent, of the tobacco acreage of the Presidency (in- 
cluding Baroda, Kolhapur and other Deccan States) and 8.8 per cent, 
of the total area in India. In 1934-35 the acreage was 128,000. 

(4) Gnniur area in 1934-35 amounted to 120,000 acres or 8.2 
per cent, of the total area in India.- This important cigarette leaf 
producing area consists of a strip about 25 miles wide along the 
coast in the Guntur district of Madras, originally confined to south 
of Kistna river but uoav extending northwards of this point. The 
area under Virginia tobacco in Guntur district has been rapidly 

' increasing and is expected to establish a fresh record during the 
'current year (1938-39). Over half the present total production of 
tobacco in Madras Presidency is concentrated in Guntur district. 

(5) isorih Bihar (Tirhut) area comprises the districts of Puimea, 
Muzaffarpur and DaT:bhanga in Bihar. This includes over 85 per 
cent, of the tobacco area in the province and more than 7^ per cent, 
of the total area in India. In 1934-35 the acreage amounted to 
111,000. 

Other cl hi riots. — ^Among other districts in Bengal, Mymensingli 
and Dacca are important and together grow about 25,000 acres. 

In Madras, Vizagapatam district is nextdn importance to Guntur 
and has an average area of 52,000 acres. Goimbatore with 31,000 
acres. East and West Godavari 21,000 acres and Madura district 
wdth 8,700 acres come next. The districts of-Kurnool and Kistna 
grow about 7.000 acres each. With the exception of the Nilgiris, 
Malabar and Ghingleput which grow practicMly no tobacco, other 
districts in Madras have from 1,000 to 4,000 acres each, the more 
important being Salem, Trichinopoly, Ramnad, Ganjam and North 
Arcot. 

In Bihar, ]\Ionghyr district and in Orissa, Guttack district are 
important each of them growing about 6,000 acres. The Korapui 
district of the newly formed Orissa province has 23,000 acres. 
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In the United Provinces there were 100,000 acres of tobacco in 
1934-35, tlie more important districts beiiig Farukhabad, Budaun and 
Meerut. 

In the Punjab tobacco occupies a minor ijosition the chief grow- 
ing districts being Attocij, Sheikhupura, Jullunder, Hosliiarpur and 
Ludhiana. The total area under tobacco in the ijrovinee in 1934-35 
amounted to 88,000 acres. 

in tlie Central Provinces and Berar there are only 15,000 acres, 
while Assam and North-West Frontier Province grow only about' 

13.000 and 14,000 acres respectively. Bind reports an average area 
of about 5,000 acres and in Delhi Province the crop occupies ai^pro- 
ximately 1,000 acres. 

In Burma most districts grow tobacco and the more important 
ones are Toungoo, Hen55ada, Pakokku, Tharrawaddy, Thayetmyo, 
klaubin and M^nngyan, each liamng between five and ten thousand 
acres. The jnajor part of the tobacco area is found along the river 
IrraAvaddy and its important tributaries. 

In Indian States, apart from Baroda, Gooch BehaT, Kolliapur, 
Sangli and Miraj already referred to, Nizam’s Dominions and Mysore 
are important. The aA’-erage area in the Nizam’s Dominions is about 

78.000 acres, ‘rs’hich represents .002 per cent, of the net sonm area in 
the State. Mysore has a smaller areg concentrated in the north- 
eastern and south-Avestern parts of the State. The area in Mysore 
is soon expected to rise on account of the organisation of the Mysore 
Tobacco Company, Ltd., for the cultivation, curing, etc., of cigarette 
tobacco in 1937. The company had planted about 2,500 acres under 
Virginia cigarette tobacco in 1937-38 and expects to grow about 

5.000 acres in 1938-39. 

Other Indian States grow still .smaller areas of tobacco Avhich 
are of limited commercial importance outside the State limits. 

(c) Fluctuations and trends . — The area- under tobacco in 
Britisli Imlia has increased by about 14 per cent, during the last 
30 years. During the tAA^enty years ending 1923-24, the aA’^erage 
area ranged about 920,000 acres, AAuth no very great change from 
3 'ear to 3 "ear. But since 1924-25 the area has been definitely on the 
rise (see Appendix IV and diagram facing page 6). Tlie pre-war 
aA^erage for the 5 3"ears ending 1913-14 was 919,000 acres, Avhich 
slightly declined to 918,000 acres during the post-war quinquennium 
ending 1923-24. The aAnrage for the 5 jmars ending 1928-29 (pre- ^ 
depression period) Avas 985,000 acres Avhich further rose to 1,051,000 
acres during the scAnn j’^ears- ending 1935-36. The increase in 
1934-35 Avas particularly noticeable AAlien the area under tobacco 
Avas the highest so far recorded. In 1935-36 the area declined by 
about 2 per cent. OA'er the preceding year. 

In Burma the pre-war aA'erage area Avas 90,000 acres, Avhich rose 
to 109,000 acres during the fiAn years ending 1923-24. During the 
next fiA’e years ending 1928-29, the average acreage declined to 

108.000 acres, Avhieh during the seven years, 1929-30 to 1935-36, 
further declined to 102,000 acres. During the past 17 years, the 
highest acreage in Burma AA'as recorded in 1919-20 (126,000 acres) 
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ljut since ' that^ year, the area has declined due chiefly to the loss of 
the export trade from Burma. 

Complete figures, prior to 1928-29, are not available for Indian 
States. Baroda shows an upward trend. The highest recorded 
area was 59,000 acres in 1934-35. The average during the pre- 
depression period (5 years ending 1928-29) was 30,000 acres, which 
rose to 45.000 acres during the seven years ending 1935-36. In. 
Nizam’s Dominions and Mysore the trend -of area under tobacco is 
definitely downwards. During recent years the area in Nizam’s 
Dominions reached its maximum of 201,000 acres in 1921-22 and 
1922-23 since when there has been almost a continuous decline. In 
Mysore the average area during the 5 years ending 1928-29 was 27,000 
acres which declined to 24,000 acres during the period of seven 
years, 1929-30 to 1935-36. During the next few 3mars, however, the 
area is expected to rise owing to the organisation of the Mysore 
Tobacco Companj^, Ltd. In Cooch Behar State the trend of area is 
on the rise during the past seven years while during the same period 
the area in Deccan States and Kolhapur has ranged from 50,000 to 
52,000 acres. 

With regard to indiAudual proMnces in British India the follow- 
ing figures indicate the trend' of area under tobacco in the four 
important proMnees.- 


Trend of area under tobacco in important provinces. 



Bcngal-t 

1 Bihar and Orissa. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

1 

Period. 

Area (thousand acres). 

Per cent, rise (^f ) or fall ( — ) 
over the preceding average. 

Area (thousand acres). 

Per cent, rise (-f ) or fall( — ) 
over the preceding av6rage. 

Area (thousand acres). 

Percent. rise (-f) or fall ( — ) 
over the preceding average. 

, Area (thousand acres). 

Per cent, rise (-f) or fall ( — ) j 
over the preceding average, j 

< 

Pre-war average (6 
years ending 1913- 
1914) . . 

318 


113 


*92 


205 


Post-war average (6 
years ending 1923- 
1924) . . 

297 

--6-6 

117 

-h3-5 

•110 

-f 19-6 

213 

-f3-9 

Pre-depression aver- 

290 

—2-4 

135 

-fl5*4 

•126 

-F14-6 

264 

-1-19-2 

age (5 years end- 
ing 1928-29) 








Average for 7 vears 









ending 1936-36 . . 

293 

i 

+1-0 

142 

i 

-h6-2 

161 

-1-19-8 

264 

-f3-9 


* Including Sind. 

fAs in' the ease of other crops, the areas under tobacco in Bengal and 
Bihar are much less accurately known than in other parts of British I^dia 
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Bengal thus shows a downward trend. During the past 25 years, 
the highest recorded area was 342,000 acres in 1910-20. In 1933-34, 
owing mainly to the lo.ss of export trade with foreign countries, 
the acreage was only 286,000 acrc.s which rose to 308,000 acres and 
307,000 acres in 1934-35 and 1935-3G respectively due mainly to the 
.iute restriction campaign. 

In Bihar and. Orisaa, the trend is on the ri.se. In 1933-34 and 
1934-35, hov.-ever, there wa.s a sudden fall probably due to the in- 
creasing acreage of sugarcane as would ai)i)e.nr from the following 
figures relating to the three tobacco producing districl.s of Bihar — 
MuzatTarpur, Darbhanga and Purnea — which together contribute over 
80 per cent, of the tobacco acreage in the province. 

Area wider iohacco and laugarcanc in Mwzaffnrpur, Darbhanga and 

Purnea. 

(Acw). 


1 cnr. i 

1 

i 

j 

' Toli^'-ro. 

i » 

1 

1 


1932-3?. 

« • • * • * 


i 

135,<XK) 1 

52,20*1 

1933-34 

• « « « • * 

• • 

iM.no-i ; 

} 

120,90*1 

1934-35 

.. 

« • 

11 MW j 

1.32,701 

There was 

sidi.se(iuently a rme in 

the 



tobacco area 

in 19.3.5-36. 


It may, however, be stated that much of the rise in tl»e reported sugar- 
cane area in 1933-34 was due to a correction of accumulated errors 
as a result of a .special survey of the .sugarcane area in North Bihar. 

The area under tobaeeo in the Bonibag Prenidrneti has increas- 
ed fa.ster than in other Prnvinecs. The average urea during the 
seven yoar.s ending 1935-36 was over 64 j)er cent, higher than the 
pre-war average acreage. There has been a stenily increase during 
the last 35 years or more. During the first quinquennium of this 
century the annual average area in this province was only TO.OfX) 
acres, so that the area under tobacco 1ms more than doubled itself 
during the past 36 years. Almost the wlude of tins increase took 
place in the two tobacco zones of the province, the Charotar (Gujerat) 
area and 1he Nipani area. 

In the Madras Presidency the area hn.s risen by about 30 per 
cent, over the pre-war average. The extent of the croji in the Guntur 
district, which is the most important and largest tobacco producing 
district, greatly influences the total I^Indras crop. Tobacco being a 
relatively yii'ofiiahle crop, thci'c is a iironounced tendency among the 
farmers in Gwitur district to grow’ ns much tobacco as possible, in 
many cases even without rotation. The area in this district ha.s 
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risen from 70,000 acres in 1925-26 to 134,000 acres in 1935-36, a 
rise of over 91 per cent. During 1934-35 the area under tobacco 
in the ]jrovince rose by 44,000 acres over the previous year and of 
this increase, Guntur district alone claimed 25,000 acres. In 1935- 
36, the tobacco acreage in the province declined to 280,000 acres from 

292.000 acres in the previous year, but the area in Guntur rose to 

134.000 acres in 1935-36 from 120,000 acres in 1934-35. 

In the Punjab, the movement of tobacco area from year to year 
is erratic, but there is a slow upward trend. The pre-war average 
acreage was 59,000 acres which rose to 71,000 acres during the seven 
years ending 1935-36, a rise of 20 per cent. The highest area re- 
corded during the past 30 years was 90,000 acres in 1921-22. 

The United Provinces showed a decline during the 10 years end- 
ing 1928-29, as compared with the pre-war average acreage under 
tobacco. There has been however a slight improvement during the 
seven years ending 1935-36, though the movement is irregular. The 
pre-war average area was 87,000 acres, while the average for the 
seven 3’’ears ending 1935-36 was only 84,000 acres, a fall of a little 
over 3.4 per cent. 


(3) Production. 

(a) Method of estimation. — ^Figures of area under tobacco in 
different provinces in India, Burma and a few of the Indian States 
are available for the past several years, but estimates of outturn of 
tobacco were only published in the year 1926-27 as a result of recom- 
mendation of a meeting of the Board of Agriculture held in Decem- 
ber 1926 at Pusa. In estimating the production of any crop three 
factors are considered important, viz., area, standard or normal yield 
per acre and percentage relation of the annual crop yield to the 
standard or normal yield per acre and the figure of total production 
of any crop is arrived at by using the following equation : — 

. Normal yield X per cent, of normal. 

Production = Area X Jqq 

The figures of area are collected by petty revenue officials (call- 
ed by different names in different provinces like Talati, Patwari, 
Tapedar, etc.), in the temporarily settled areas and reasonable 
estimates of acreage under tobacco are available for all the provinces 
except Bengal, Bihar and a small part of Madras and Indian States 
where this system is in vogue. In Bengal, .Bihar and a small part 
of Northern Madras, the land is permanently settled and estimates 
of area are obtained by district officers through the agency of police 
or circle officers, and as a result the figures of area in the perma- 
nently settled tracts are worse than those in the temporarily settled 
areas. 

The standard normal yield is defined as “ the average yield on 
average soil in a year of average character To test the accuracy 
of this standard yield the system of crop cutting experiments is in 
force in some provinces, while in a fe'w others, no crop cutting experi- 
ments appear to have been ever conducted for tobacco. 
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In Bengal standard j^ield is taken to mean the average of crop 
cutting exiDeriments made during a quinquennium by officers of Agri- 
cultural Department. The average yield thus arrived at becomes 
applicable during tlie next five j’^ears as the basis for estimating the 
annual production. The estimates of percentage relation of the 
annual tobacco crop to the average or normal are made by district 
anihorilies. 

' In Bombay the formulse for normal yield of several crops were 
arrived at by a committee of survey experts in 1884. These for- 
raulte arc known as “ Talukawar crop formulsB ” and are used even 
now for calculating the annual yield of several crops including 
tobacco by taking into consideration the total area under any par- 
ticular crop and the annawari valuation of that crop. It is not 
exactly Jenovn how the original formulae were worked out, but the 
accurac 3 " of estimates of production of tobacco based and published 
on a formula devised over 50 years ago can be easilj'’ 'imagined. For 
some time past the authorities in the province have realised that the 
figures of production of tobacco based on the 1884 formulae are far 
too high, ft is more than likely that the 1884 figures represent the 
3 deld of undried gi’een leaf and not the dried produce usually 
marketed. In 1927-28 a number of crop tests on tobacco were taken 
by the jiro^incial department of agriculture to arrive at a more cor- 
rect estimate of standard normal yield, but the results obtained were 
thought to be rather low and since then no further attempts appear 
to have been made to revise the 1884 figures. During the eourse 
of enquiries on marketing it was observed that figures of actual pro- 
duction of tobacco in Bombay were far lower than those published on 
the basis of the 1884 formula and further enquiries elicited that the 
published figures are over three times the actual production as can 
be seen from the following figures : 


Estimaies of production of farm cured tobacco in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, excluding Sind. 

(Tons). 


Year. 

Published 
estimates based on 
1884 formula. 

Estimates made 
during Marketing 
Enquiry. 

1930-31 

• • • « 


104,017 

34,815 

1931-32 - 



141,360 

46,800 

1932-33 

* • 


115,169 

39,030 

1933-34 

. . 


106,073 

33,461 

1934-35 

. . 

• • • • 

144,997 

48,345 

1935-36 

. . 

• • • • ; 

150,557 1 

49,631 


The standard normal yield of tobacco in Madras is 1,190 lb. 
per acre fixed in 1919 and never revised since then. Conditions of 
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production change from year to year and it is therefore ob-vdous that 
any figure of the estimate of production based on a standard fixed 
about 19 years ago has to be treated with caution. For example, the 
standard yield fixed for Guntur district is 1,000 lb. per acre, l^en 
this standard was fixed, there was not a single acre under Virginia 
tobacco in €h.mtur district. Of the present area of over 120,000 
acres under tobacco in Guntur district, two-thirds is under Virginia 
which yields on an average about 750 lb. of raw leaf or about 
400 to 500 lb. of processed leaf per acre, the remaining being under 
country tobacco jdelding about 1,200 lb. of raw tobacco. Before 
this tobacco is offered for sale to manufacturers of cigarettes 
and elieroots. lo.sses in Aveight occur on account of driage, stripping 
and stemming. Such losses are estimated at 35 per cent, in the 
ease of A'irginia and 40 per cent, for countiy tobacco. Similar is 
the ease witlj regard to other districts. 35 x)er cent, for Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam and GodaAvari districts and 10 per cent, for the remain- 
ing districts, except Madura, Kamnad and Tinnevelly have to be 
deducted from tlie jDublished yield figures to arrive at the Aveight 
of cured leaf actually' produced. Making allowances for these losses 
in weight- it is found that the total production *"of cured tobacco in 
the hladras Presidency is much loAver than the published figure, 
e.g.,— 

Estimates of production of farm cured tobacco in Madras. 


(Thousand tons). 


Voar. 

Pubiishpd figures. 

Estimated actual 
productuion of 
cured leaf. 

1930-31 . . - 

122 

lai 

1931-32 

142 

119 

1932-33 

CO 

00 

115 

1933-34 ., ■ .. 

129 

107 

1934-35 

153 

128 

1935-30 

132 

IIG 

In Bihar the proposal of fixing the standard normal yield for 
tobacco came up in 1892 and Avas finally fixed in 1906 at half a ton 
per acre for the Avhole of Bihar and Orissa on the basis of the average 
yield then prevailing in only Iavo districts, Darbhanga and Muzaffar- 
pur. The important district of Purnea appears to haA^e been left 
out and Tliere bas been no revision of the standard normal yield 
figure during tlie past 32 years. The annual production is calculat- 
ed taking into account the area, tlie standard normal yield and per- 
centage to normal yield of the crop each year. 

LiiCAR 







lu Assam the production of tobacco is estimated on the basis 
of 7.5 C'wts. per acre, the average yield worked out some years ago 
depending largely on the data supplied by Reveniue Officers. As 
result of crop cutting experiments conducted during the years 
1930-31 to 1935-36, the Provincial Department of Agriculture has come 
'to the conclusion that this estimate of average yield per acre was on the 
lower side and that 10 cwts. per acre would probably represent a 
-more correct average. 

' In the I’unjal), figures of normal or average yield per acre are 
determined from the results of crop cutting experiments during a 
quinquennium and these figures then become applicable during the 
next 5 years. The annual production figures are calculated on the 
basis of the condition of the crop each year in terms of pei’cent- 
ages of average yield. 

In the United Provinces, the figures of standard normal yield 
per acre seem to have never been prepared. On the basis of crop 
cutting experiments conducted in 32 districts, the Provincial Gov- 
ernment prepares every year figures of average yield per acre of 
dry leaf tobacco in terms of annas, a sixteen anna crop being 
apparently taken to be equivalent to a normal outturn." But it 
seems there is nothing on record to show the exact quantity repre- 
sented by a sixteen anna crop of tobacco and yet the year to year 
valuation of the crop outturn is made in terms of annas. Another 
point with regard to production figures for the United Provinces 
is that published figures refer to the weight of dry leaf Avhile accord- 
ing to tlie curing practices prevalent in the pi’ovinces stallcs and 
stems which are of commercial value are also cured along with the " 
leaf. The stalks and stems are consumed along with leaves in smok- 
ing and if only leaves are accounted for in calculating the produc- 
tion, it will be neither correct nor consistent with the \isual curing 
and coanijiercial practices in vogue in these provinces and the total 
production calculated will fall short bj’- several thousand tons 
when compared with the actual figures of exports, imports and con- 
sumption. Taking the stallcs and stems into 'account, therefore, the 
actual prodiletion figures differ from those published as below : — 

Estimates of production of farm cured tobacco in the United Provinces. 


(Thousand tons). 


Year 

Published 

figures. 

Estimates made during 
Marketing Enquiry 
taking into account 
stalks and stems 
consumed. 

1930-31 

44 

80 

1931-32 

47 

66 

1932-33 

65 

88 

19.33-34 

50 

76 

1934.35 

65 

103 

1936-36 

67 

84 
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No standard yield figures have yet been prepared for the iV.-W. 
F. r, and the production figaires which have not been worked out 
hitherto are estimated as below, taking into account the area under 
tobacco and the average yield per acre. 

Estiinaies of production of farm cured totacco in the N.-W. F. P. 


1930-31' 

• • 

• • 

• • 



Tons. 

12,000 

1931-32 

• • 

• • 

* • 

• • 

• • 

14,000 

1932-33 

• • 

• « 

• « 


• • 

8,000 

1933-34 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

6,000 

1934-35 


• « 

• • 


• • 

15,000 

1935-36 


• • 



• » 

18,000 


Figures of standard normal yield for Smd do not appear to be 
availalfie ; possibly they were never Avorked out. The Provincial 
Deimrtjnent of icgrieulture reports that the average yield may be 
taken at 1,646 lb. per acre for the Avhole province. Estimates of 
production in Sind have been separately published since 1933-34 
but these i)ub]ished figures are below those collected during the 
course of the marketing survey as can be seen from the follow- 
ing 


Estimates of production of form-cured tobacco in Sind. 





(Tons). 








Estimates made during 


Year; 



Published 

the course of 

- 

- 



figures. 

Marketing Enquiry. 

1930-31 

• • • • 

• , 

« • 

• • 

6,000 

1931-32 

• • • • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

6,000 

1932-33 - 

• • • • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

6,000 

1933-34 

• • • • 

• • 

• * 

1,000 

3,000 

1934-35 

• • • • 

• • 

•• 

1,000 

4,000 

1935-36 • 


•• 

* • 

3,000 

6,000 


Among the Indian States, Hyderabad appears to be the only 
State where figures of standard normal yield were fixed in 1931. 
The annual crop is estimated in terms of annas from which the 
animal production is calculated. No standard jdeld figure for 
Mysore has yet been prepared and the published estimates of pro- 
duction are based on the information collected annually by the local 
revenue authorities. During the course of marketing survey, how- 
ever it was found that these estimates are far too low and that the 
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actual production is more than double that indicated by the pub- 
lished estimates. 


Estimates of production of farm-cured tobacco 

(Tons.) 

^n Mysore State. 

Year. 

Published 

figures. 

Estimates made during 
the course of 
Marketing Enquiry. 

1930-31 

4,000 

8,000 

1931-32 

3,000 

8,000 

1932-33 

3,000 

8,000 

1933-34 

4,000 

8,000 

1934-35 

3,000 

7,000 

1935-36 

3,000 

7,000 

1936-87 

3,000 

7,000 

1937-38 . . . . . . - . . 

*’ 

8,000 


No standard yields exist for any crop in Baroda. The pub- 
lished estimates are based on the forecast figures supplied by the 
local Revenue Officers who afterwards submit final estimates. No 
corrections appear to be made in the published figures after the 
receipt of the final estimates and these two'jsets of figures vary con- 
siderably as can be seen from the following ; — 

Estimates of 'production of farm-cured toibacco in Baroda State. 


(Tons). 



Year. 



Published figures 
based on prelimi- 
nary forecast. 

Figures based on 
•final estimates. 

1930-31 

• • • • 



8,000 

7,000 

1931-32 

• - 

• - 

*• 

7,000 

8,000 

1932-33 


* 

• • 

8,000 

8,000 

1933-34 


• - 

• • 

5,000 

6,000 

1934-35 

• • « » 

.• • 

.. 

4,000 

11,000 

1936-36 

.. 



18,000 

13,000 


No estimates of production of tobacco have hitherto been 
made for any other Indian State except for Kliairpur in Sind for 
which figures of estimated production are being published since 
3934-35. Cooch Behar in north Bengal and Kolhapur, Sangli and 
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Miraj in the south of Bombay Presidency have fairly large tobacco 
production which has been estimated. Excepting Cochin and Tra- 
vancore which grow no tobacco, several other States have some area 
under tobacco and similar estimates have been made for Kashmir, 
Patiala and other Punjab States, ^ Gwalior, Central India and Raj- 
putana States, Gujerat and Western India States, Madras, U. P. and 
Eastern States, etc. It is estimated that the figures of area and 
production of tobacco cover about 94 per cent, of the area under 
Indian States and the survey embodies about 97 per cent, of the 
total area of India and Indian States. 

In Burma figures of standard normal yield do not appear to 
, nave yet been prepared. An average yield figui’e of 990 lb. of tobacco 
per acre was fixed by the Commissioner of Settlements and Land Re- 
cords in 1922 and the annual production is being estimated on the 
basis of area under tobacco and the average jdeld of 990 lb. per acre 
fro]u that year. TJiere is no annual valuation of the crop on per- 
centage or anna basis. 

Another important factor in judging the production of tobacco 
in India is that wliile international trade in unmanufactured tobacco 
consists of leaf alone, the internal trade in India very largely con- 
sists of leaf and also staUrs and stems tliat are gathered during the 
course of jn' eking and sold as tobacco. In parts of the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, Dellii and the U. P. the whole plants 
are harvested, cured and sold as tobacco. In other cases a large 
portion of stem and stalk is .picked along with the leaf and sold as 
tobae'eo. When the question of the publication of estimates 
of produclion was first taken up, the pro-\dncial authorities were 
asked to send returns in terms of weight of dry leaf as ordinarily 
marked b}' the eulti'v'ators, but the weight of stalks and stems were 
also to be included in the outturn returns in provinces where the 
stallvs and stems have a commercial value. Some provinces, however, 
where stalks and stems have got a market value supply returns of 
weight of dry leaf alone, others include both leaf and stallcs and 
stems. Provinces like hladras supply figures of theoretical weight 
of dried leaf and not cured leaf as sold by growers. It is there- 
fore essential to collect figures on a uniform basis and separately 
for farm-cured (a) leaf, and (&) stalks and stems if and when these 
are sold as tobacco along -with leaf. 

(&) Average yield per acre {leaf and stalks and stems ). — The 
yield per acre obviously varies from province to province and from 
district to district and often from one village to another depending 
on the variety and type grown, soil, cultivation (irrigated or un- 
irrigated), season and the extent of damage by frost, pests and 
diseases. The average annual yield of raw tobacco in India as pub- 
lished in the “ Quinquennial reports on the average yield p’er acre 
of principal crops in India ” was 1,179 lb. per acre during the quin- 
quennium ending 1931-32 as against 1,565 lb. per acre prevailing 
during the 5 years ending 1926-27. Similar figures are published 
for Bengal, Madras. Punjab, Assam and Delhi. These figures might 
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be talcen as some index of the fluctuation in yields, if provinces are 
not trying gradually to correct errors in the original basis, but are not 
quite accurate having been based on faulty standards and varying 
basis as explained earlier. 

As a result of marketing surveys conducted in the several pro- 
vinces and States it is estimated that the average yield of tobacco 
during the six years, 1930-31 to 1935-36 was 1,030 lb. per acre in 
3ritish India and 707 lb. per acre in Indian States or an average 
of 959 lb. per acre in the whole of India including Indian States. 
This average yield per acre does not, however, represent the ^ydeld 
of leaf alone as in certain areas, the leaf is harv’^ested along with 
stallcs and stems. The following statement gives the average yield . 
per acre in ditferent Indian provinces and States and Burma and 
tlie approximate proportion of stalks and stems- included in the 
total ; 


Average yield of raw tobacco per acre {Average of 6 years ending 

1935 - 36 ). 


Province or htato. 

Yield per aefo 
lb. 

Percentage 
of stallcB. 

British India — 




Asaam 

» • 

“ 1,120 

20 

Bengal 

• « 

986 

25 

Bihar and Orissa 

* * 

933 

25 

Bombay . , 


627 

• • 

Central Provinces and Berar 


640 ■ 

20 

Delhi 


2,240 

33i 

Madras 

• * 

964 

15 

North-West Frontier Province 

« * 

2,400 

331 

• ' Punjab 

« • 

920 

■ 50 

Siad 

• • 

1,646 

33,^ 

United Provinces . . , , 

• • 

2,240 

m 

• British India average 

•• 

1,030 

17^ 
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Average yield of raw tobacco per acre {Average of 6 years ending' 

1935-36)~(iontdL. 


t 

Province or State. 

1 

Yield per acre ’ 
lb. 

Percentage 
of stalks. 

Indian States — 

Baroda 

448 


Gooch Behar 

1.120 

26 

Hyderabad 

405 

33} 

Mysore 

746 


Other Indian States . . 

777 

21 

Indian States average 

707 

m 

Average for India (including Indian States) 

959 

18 

Burma 

990 

•• 


The average annual yield per acre in India is 959 lb, of -which 
18 per cent, or 173 lb, consist of the stalk of the plant. The yield 
of leaf alone thus comes to 786 lb. per acre. 

Apart from the soil, season and cultivation factors, the yield per 
acre varies in accordance -with the type grown and irrigation given. 
Thus in Guntur district while the per -acre yield of raw Virginia 
cigarette leaf is about 750 lb.,*' that of country" cigarette tobacco is 
about 1,200 lb. In the Z7, P. the hookah and chewing types yield 
about 2,300 lb. per acre while the Virginia cigarette and bidi types 
grown to a small extent yield' only 600 — 800 lb. and 500 — 700 lb. 
per acre respectively. In Mysore, the yield per acre of bidi lype 
is 640 lb. per acre, of chewing type 850 lb. while the yield of Virginia' 
cigarette leaf is only about 500 lb. per acre. In the Charotar area 
of Bombay, the irrigated crop yields about 1,500 lb. of bidi tobacco 
per acre as against 750 lb. obtained from an 'acre of unirrigated 
land. Id the N.-W. F. P. a field irrigated from a well gives about 
2,500 lb. of tobacco leaf and stalks and stems per acre -while if 
the field is irrigated by canal water the yield obtained is only 
1,640 lb. ])ej' acre. 

(c) Total production . — The annual average production of raw 
tobacco during the six years ending 1935-36 was 483,000 tons (1,082 

is reported that during the past 5 or 6 years, the average yield of 
Virginia flue-cured leaf in Guntur has sho-mi a progressive decline and at 
present it is very unlikely that the average for the Guntur district as a whole 
exceeds 500 lb. of useable leaf per acre. 
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million lb.) in British India and 93,000 tons (208 million lb.) in 
Indian States. Thus 83.7 per cent, of the production is found in 
British India and. the rest in Indian States {see Appendix V). 
Bengal accounts for 22.3 per cent, of the total production, Madras 
19'.7 per cent., the U. P. 14.2 per cent., Bihar and Orissa 10.4 per 
cent., Bombay 7.2 per cent, and the Punjab 5.2 per cent. It may 
be noted that though Bombay has a larger acreage under tobacco 
than either the U. P. or B. and 0., her .production is smaller than 
in either of the tu-o latter pro\dnees because of the lower yield per 
acre. Other provinces constitute 4.7 per cent, of the total produc- 
tion. 


The Indian States of Hyderabad, Gooch Bihar, Baroda, Mysore 
and the Deccan States and Kolhapur together produce 72,000 tons 
on an average or 12.5 per cent, of the average production in India 
and over three-fourths of the production in Indian States. 

The average annual production in Burma is 44,000 tons or about 
99 million lb. 

{d) Production in concentrated areas . — The production of raw 
tobacco in t]ie 5 zones of concentrated cultivation in 1934-35 is given 
below ; 


'' Name of zone. 

Production of 
raw tobacco. 

Percentage to 
total production in 
India. 

1. North Bengal (Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, 
Dinajpur districts and Gooch Bihar 
State) .. .. .* .. 

(MDlion lb.) 

327-0 

22-9 

2, Charotar (Gujerat) area of Bombay (Kaira 



district and Baroda State) 

84-1 

6-9 

3. Nipani area (Belgaum and Satara districts 
and Kolhapur, Sangli and Miraj States) 

84-8 

/)-9 

4. Guntur district (Madras) 

141-8 , 

9-9 

6. North Bihar {Tirhut Puniea, Muzaffar- 
pur and Darbhanga districts) . , 

99-0 

6-9 

Total 

736-7 

61-6 


A little more tliau half the production of raw tobacco in India 
is tlius concentrated in these five zones. It may be noted that while 
the North-Bengal zone accounted for 20 per cent, of the total tobacco 
area in India, it produced 22.9 per cent, of the total production in the 
country. I'he Charotar area on the otlier hand occupied 10 per 
cent, of the total area, but it produced only 5.9 per cent, of the total 







Nicotiana Rmtica 



A plant. 
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Indian tobacco. Similar is the case with the other three zones. 
These differences between the proportions of area and' production 
are due to differences in the estimated yield per acre in the different 
zones. Of all tliese 5 zones, Guntur district is assuming increas- 
ing importance in view of the rapid expansion of cigarette tobacco 
cultivation. 


(4) Qualities and Types. 

» * 

(a) Botanical types. — It is comparatively simple to distinguish 
the two main cultivated species, viz., Nicotiana rustica and Nicotiana 
Tahacmn. Apart from the fact that the former has a yellow flower 
it is generally a more robust and densely growing plant than' 
N. Talacum (see plates facing pages 22 and 23) which has a white 
or pink flower and an elongated, comparatively smooth and generally 
pointed leaf as distinct from the thicker somewhat coarse textured 
leaf of iY. rustica Which is often as broad as it is long and inclined 
to be rounded at the apex. In the cured state the two species main- 
tain their distinctive characteristics. The cured leaf of N. rustica is 
generally dark (or greenish) brown while that of N. Tahacum may 
range to bright lemon in the ease of flue-cured Virginia. There is a 
noticeable difference also in the strength of the tobaccos. In the case 
of N. rustica the nicotine content ranges from three and three quarters 
to over eight per cent, while the nicotine content of lY. Tahacum leaf 
seldom exceeds five and a quarter per cent, and may be as low as half 
of one per cent, ' , 

Although the Howards have recorded'- cases of natural cross- 
fertilisation at Pusa resulting in plants with characteristics inter- 
mediate between the two species, the fact remains that from a botani- 
cal point of view it is an easy matter to distinguish the two species. 
Beyond that point, however, it becomes practically impossible to make 
anj" clear cut classification' b}'- varieties. The types in. each' species 
form a complete series in respect of height of plant, length of inter- 
nodes, size, shape and texture of leaf, etc., so that it is impossible to 
draw clear lines of distinction. There are however very wide differ- 
ences in the tjpes in each species ranging, in the case of N. rustica, 
from the dwarf Naswari type as grown in the North-West Frontier 
Province, to the medium Calcuiiya of the United Provinces and the 
Punjab and the tall Motihari of Bengal. 

Similai’ly in the ease of N. Tahacum there is a big difference 
between the tall somewhat slender Virginia types of Guntur and, say, 
the medium bushy-like Gandiu of Gujerat. 

The multifarious types are known by local names which may 
sometimes be that of a village in the district where they are groAvn or 
a descriptive name such as -Ko7igumadari (long leaf), Motuhandu 
(thick leaf), Aneldvi (Elephant’s ear) Vazhakkappal (lilie a banana 
leaf) and so on. In regard to the nomenclature of the species itself 
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N. mstica is variously known as Yilayati (foreign) in Bikaiy Gal- 
C'lUiya in the United Provinces, and Motihari in Bengal, \vhile N, 
Tahacum is commonly referred to as Deshi (local) or as Jati in Bengal 
or Natu (country) tobacco in Madras. 

In view of the fundamental difficulties of the botanist, it is per- 
haps. not sm-prising that commercial classifications and descriptions 
show a certain amount of confusion. The matter lies deeper than that, 
however, since owing to the amount of natural- cross-fertilisation — 
which is apparently greater in the ease of N. Tabacum than in JV. 
rustica> — it is evidentlj'- difficult to maintain pure strains of desir- 
able types. This problem is perhaps better dealt with later in the 
.chapter dealing with Seed (see page 362). 

On the other hand since the types in any one district tend to’ 
become mixed, it will be appreciated that from a commercial point of 
view this is a fact of considerable importance and as 'will appear later 
the trade does in fact recognise the importance of obtaining supplies 
of certain types of tobacco from certain fairly well deiined areas. 

(b) Geographical disiribtdion .of botanical types. — Statistics of 
area and production (official or otherwise) for the two species {Taba^ 
cum and rustica) or for any sub-types are not available. As a result 
of enquiries made in the course of the marketing survey the following 
estimates have been, arrived at for the year 1934-35. 


Estimated area under N. Tabacum and N. rustica in India and Burma 

1934-35. 

(In thousands of acres). 



N. Tabacum. 

N. rustica. 

1 

Total. 

1 


India 

1,11G 

.346 

1,461 

Burma . . 

102 


102 

■ ' Total . . 

1,218 

' 345 

1,663 


The distribution of the area under each of these two species in 
different provinces and States is given in Appendix VI from 
which it will be seen that about 62 per cent, of the area under N. Taba- 
cum species is found in peninsular India south of a line drawn from 
Ahmedabad to Calcutta. Bihar and Bengal (with Co'och Behar) 
account for about 29 per cent., while the Punjab and U. P. account 
for another ,9 per cent.- 

The area under N. rustica however is less widely distributed 
being confined almost ‘wholly {i.e., 99 per cent.) to northern India 
above the line joining Karachi and Calcutta. More than 70 per cent. 
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of the area under N. rustica is concentrated in the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bengal while the remainder is distributed over the N.-W. 
P. P., Punjab, Assam and the Indian States in the Punjab, Rajputana, 
Central India- and the United Provinces, In provinces such as Punjab, 
United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, where both the species are grown 
extensively, there are in general no separate areas for each of the two 
species and the N. Tabacum is gro’wn in the same districts as N. 
rustica. 

(c) Commercial types and descriptions. — Quality characteristics. 
— Tobacco is used in many different ways and certain definite quality 
characteristics are required in the raw and cured tobaccos which 
constitute the various forms in which it is consumed. Apart from 
tobacco used for chewing and snuff or in the manufacture of insecti- 
cides (an industrj'' which is apparently not carried on in India) the 
main factors are those associated with smoking quality, e.g., strength, 
burning character, ash and aroma or flavour. In the first instance, 
however, the tobacco is judged on the physical characteristics of the 
cured leaf, e.g., colour, texture, size of leaf, and freedom from 
blemish. 

e 

(i) Colour is an important characteristic and is generally 

taken as an index of strength. It is supposed that the 
darker the colour the stronger the tobacco and vice 
versa. Cigarette leaf ranges from bright lemon to 
reddish brown. The dark shades are also used in pipe 
and shag tobacco. 

For cigars aud cheroots the leaf should be light to dark 
brown. In the case of iidis, orange to light-greenish 
brown leaf is preferred although sometimes a propor- 
tion of dark brown leaf may be used to give strength to 
the mixture. No special stress is laid on colour for 
hookah and snuff tobaccos, and for chewing, light leaf 
is preferred in Bombay, dark brown in Madras and 
the Jaffna chewing tobacco imported from Ceylon into 
Travancore is very dark. 

(ii) Texture. — This is also to' some extent associated with 

strength. It is considered that thick leaf contains 
more nicotine and is stronger than thin leaf. 

For cigarettes the leaf should be thin, fine and silky like 
a thick handkerchief. If it is A’^ery thin and papery 

- it won’t stand cutting. The leaf should, therefore, have 
some body. Similar leaf but of medium thickness and 
pliable is suitable for pipe tobaccos and for use in the 
cheaper form of cigarettes. 

The wrapper leaf for" cigars should be thin, pliable with 
smooth, glossy appearance and the veins should not be 
prominent. For a straight cheroot the same type of 
wrapper leaf is required but for the twisted" cherool a 
leaf of medium thickness is preferable. - > 
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For fillers in both cigars and cheroots the leaf inay ^ be 
medium to thick. For maldng Hdis, leaf which is fairly 
thick but not coarse is desirable in order that it may not 
break down to dust when being made into hidi powder 
which consists of pieces about one-eighth inch in 
diameter. 

When tobacco is used for chewing in the leaf form a 
medium texture is preferred but a thick leaf should 
be used when the tobacco is to be made up in a prepared 
form for chewing. The leaf used for hookah tobacco 
is generally thick and coarse. 

(Hi) Size of leaf . — ^Por the manufacture of cigarettes the leaf 
normally ranges from 12 — 18 inches long and 6 — 9 
inches wide although smaller leaves, of 6 by 3 inches 
may be used. Similar leaf is used in preparing pipe 
and shag tobaccos. 

The MU'apper leaf of cigars and cheroots should be 9 — 12 
inches broad and 2 feet or more long, but for fillers the 
, size of leaf is unimportant. 

For certain types of chewing tobacco large sized heaves 
are preferred but for the preparation of snuff, hookah 
and hidi tobaccos size is a relatively unimportant factor, 
t (iv) Blemish . — The presence of diseased patches or damage 
on the leaf is partieulai-ly objectionable in the case of 
cigarette, cigar and cheroot tobaccos, but relatively 
unimportant in other cases. 

(v) Strength is perhaps the most important factor in smok- 
ing quality. Cigarette tobacco should be mild or 
neutral with a nicotine content of not more than 2 per 
cent, and a quarter and ranging as low as half of one 
per cent.* Pipe and shag tobaccos are generally a 
little stronger. 

Cigars may be mild or strong and the leaf used contains 
generally from 2^ — 3^ per cent, of nicotine although 
in the case of the mild Trichinopoly cigars of Madras 
the nicotine content may range as low as half per cent. 
The common twisted cheroot of Madras is however 
much stronger and is made from leaf having a nicotine 
content ranging up to per cent. 

The Burma cheroot may be either mild or strong and 
the nicotine content -of the leaf used ranges from to 
4 per cent, in local types up to 4f per cent, in some of 
the jati leaf imported from Bengal. 

Bidis as a rule are, if anjdhing, stronger than cheroots 
with the nicotine content of the leaf ranging from 2^ to 
5^ per cent, and an Average round about 4 per cent. 
The nicotine content of chewinpr tobacco is much the 

*Tho figuries used throughout this section are based on the analysis of. 
jommercia] samples of tobacco leaf of different types drawn from various parts 
of India and Burma. , ■ . 
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' same as that used for l)id’i* but the leaf used for hookahs 

usually has a nicotine content ranging from 3 to 7 per 
cent. 

(vi) Burning character. — This must be slo^v, regular and 
continuous. Evenness of burning is particularly im- 
portant in the case of cigar leaf, 
s {vii) Ash. — It is important that the ash should be of a whitish 
colour in the case of good cigai’ette, cigar, cheroot and 
hidi tobaccos but in the ease of hookah tobacco colour 
of ash is uuimijortant. 

{viii) Aroma or flavour. — This is difficult to define. It should, 
however, be pleasing and characteristic of the type of 
tobacco. In every case the leaf used- should be free 
from excessive pungency or objectionable — e.g., earthy — 
flavours or unusual aromas. For example, a Turkish ” 
aroma however good would be regarded as objectionable 
in leaf intended for the manufacture of Virginia ” 
cigarettes. 

Prom what has already been said regarding the characteristics 
of Nicotiana Tabacuni and Nicotiana rustica it will be clear that the 
quality required .for cigarette, pipe, shag, cigar, cheroot and bidi 
tobaccos cannot be found in the Nicotiana rustica species. This 
species, therefore, is only .suitable for use in the preparation of hookah, 
chewing and snuff tobaccos altliough a small amount of a N. rustica 
variety with a high nicotine content is sometimes used in bidi mix- 
tures to bring the strength up to average, 

(d) Estimates of area and production by different commercial 
types and methods of curing. — International trade in tobacco noV 
consists of leaf of definite types of N. Tabacum species, but in India, 
figures of ai'ea and production by different species . {N. Tabacum- and 
N. rustica) and types (cigarette, cigar, bidi, hookah, chewing, leaf, 
etc.), are not available, officially or otherwise. It is, therefore, a 
primary essential to classifj^ the tobacco area and production by 
species and types to' help the development of internal as well as ex- 
ternal trade. This would also make it possible to institute a market 
news service which is conspicuous by its absence in India’s tobacco 
trade. 

As a first step, statistics of estimated production should be col- 
lected in respect of tlie two species, N. rustica and N. Tabacum and 
the latter may be sub-divided into different types like cigarette, cigar 
and cheroot, bidi, cheAviug, hookah and snuff. The cigarette leaf 
maj’- be further classified into (a) Virginia, and (&) Desi (Natu) each 
of which .should be sub-divided into (i) flu^-eured and (ii) sun- 
cured. 

As a result of extensive enquiries made during the course of 
marketing .surveys, the following estimates based on 1934-35 area 
and production are given for the two species and different types grown ^ 
in India (see Appendices VI and VII). 

cigarette AYiapped in the leaf of a tree (see p^. 




Estimated area and production of different types of tolacco in India 

{including Indian States). 


Species and type. 

Area. 

Production. 

/ 

I'housand 

acres. 

Percent- 

age. 

Thousand 

lb. 

Percent- 

age. 

Nicoiiana Tabacum. 


■ 



1. Cigarette, Virginia 

41 

2-8 

27,173 

1-9 

2. Cigarette, countrj' 

70 

4-8 

72,668 

5-1 

3. Cigar . . . . , 

6 

0-4 

5,044 

0-3 

4. Cheroot 

129 

S-8 

123,986 

8-7 

.6. Bidi 

231 

15-8 

134,245 

9-4 

6. CheAving 

164 

11-2 

144,055 

10-1 

7. Hookah, Ghilam, etc. 

455 

3M 

436,136 

30-6 

8. Snuff . . . ' 

21 

1-4 

13,906 

1-0 

Total 

1,116 

76-3 

957,213 

67*0 

Hicoliana ruslica. 





✓ 

la Uoojcd^ a a a a « • 

306 

20-9 

410,523 

28-7 

2. Che-wing 

29 

2-0 

38,906 

2-7 

3. Snuff . . 

11 

0-8 

22,586 

1-6 

Total 

346 

23-7 

472,015 

33-0 

Grand Total 

1,462 

100-0 

1,429,228 

100-0 


A litUe over three-fourths of the area and two-thirds of the 
production m India are thus of N. lahacum species. - It wiU be ob- 
served that the production of ^ Virginia cigarette tobacco for which 
there is mtemational demand is just about 2 per cent of the total 
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There is a larger production of country cigarette tobacco for which 
the demand is mostly local, only about 10 to 15 per cent, of the crop 
being exported, largely to Japan. The other types are intended very 
largely for internal consumption. 

In Burma, all tobacco produced is of N. Tahacum species, the 
principal types being cheroot, hidi and chewing. The following 
figures give the estimated area and production of these three types 
based on 1934-35 area : — 

Estimated area and inoduction of different types of tobacco in Bicrma. 


Type. 

Area. 

Production. 

Thousand 

acres. 

1 Percent- 
age. 

Thousand 

lb. 

1 

Percent- 

age. 

1 

N. tabacum. _ j 





1. Cheroot. . . . - . . 

! S4 

82-4 

83,160 

82-4 

2. Bidi . . . . . . • : 

! 13 

12-7 

12,870 

12:7 

3. Chewing . . . . • • i 

f j 

1 5 

4-9 

/ 

4,950 

4-9 

s Totiil 

i 

i 

! 102 

i 

100-0 

i 

100,980 

100-0 • 


. In view of the fact that production figures in Burma are based 
on a flat average yield of 990 lb. per acre fixed as early as 1922, the 
estimates of production for the three different types are highly con- 
jectural. 

Methods of curing determine to a large extent the quality of 
tobacco leaf, particularly with regard to colour and texture, and 
hence statistics of international trade in unmanufactured tobacco 
specify not only the types but also give information with regard to 
the method of curing adopted for preparing the tobacco leaf for the 
market. Information on this point also is completely lacking for any 
part of India or Burma, officially and other^vise. The importance 
of such information can be easily imagined when it is stated that in 
the United Kingdom, which is India’s principal market for unmanu- 
factured tobacco as will be shown later, about 95 per cent, of the 
imports from the U. S. A, are of Virginia flue-cured type. 

Estimates as well as geographical distribution (see map facing 
page 28), based on 1934-35 figures, regarding the area and pro- 
duction of different types of tobacco cured by different methods are 
‘given in Appendices VIII and I K and the following summary 
indicates the approximate production of the different types cured bv 
different methods. 
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Esiimated production in India of different types of tobacco cured by 

different methods (1934-35). 

(Thousand lb,) 


Species and tj'pe. 

Flue 

cured. 

Rack 

cured. 

Ground 

cured. 

Pit 

cured. 

Total. 

Nicotiana Tabacum. 






1 Cigarette Virginia 

25,830 

1,343 



27,173 

2. Cigarette country 

3,438 

65,335 

3,895 

" 

72,068 

3. Cigar 


5,044 



5,044 

4. Cheroot 


123,498 

488 

• • 

123,986 

6. Bidi . . 

• • 

9,467 

124,778 


134,245 

6. Chewing 

* * 

40,802 

84,399 

18,854 

144,055 

7. Hookah, Ghilam, etc. 

• • 

60,050 

314,512 

55,574 

436,136 

8, Snuff 

• • 

4,290 

9,616 


13,-90C 

Total 

29,268 . 

315,829 

537,088 

74,428 

957,213 

Nicotiava ruetica. 






1. Hookah .. 


39,720 

370,803 


410,523 

2. Chewing 



38,900 


38,906 

3. Snuff • . 



22,580 


22,586 

Total 


39,720 

432,295 


472,016 

Grand Total 

29,268 

355,549 

909,983 

74,428 

1,429,228 

Percentage . . 

2-0 

24' 9 

07-9 

5-2 

100- 0 


Thus only 2 per cent, of the total production is of flue-cured type 
for which there is an increasing demand in the world market. The 
production of rack-cured tobacco is about one-foui*th while that of 
ground-cured is over fwo-thirds of the totai. 

In Burma- all tobaccos intended for bidi making and chewing 
are ground-cured. Out of the total production of 83,160,000 lb; of 
cheroot tobacco the estimates for rack-cured are 24,750,000 lb,, the 
rest, i.e., 58,410,000 lb. being gi’ound-cured. 

(e) Geographical distribution of commercial types. — (i) Ciga- 
rette types. — The principal types of cigarette tobacco are the Virginia 
and county (Natu or Besi). Adcock and Harrison Special are the 
chief Virginia varieties, the latter being by far the most important. 
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Adcock was considered to be one of the best cigarette tobaccos of 
the United States of America and was first introduced into India by 
the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Co., Ltd., in the Guntur area 
where it was found to grow well, give a satisfaetory yield and cure 
to a good light colour. The plant is of medium height with medium 
internodes, leaves sessile, eliptical, smooth, dark green and thin. 

The Harrison Siyecial variety was also introduced by the Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development Co., Ltd., into the Guntur area 'where it 
has almost entirely displaced Adcock. The plant is taller than the 
Adcock, more vigorous and stands better the high temperatures. The 
leaves develop a better yellow colour in curing and the colour is con- 
sidered to keep better during storage. The yield obtained is also 
better than Adcock. 

The cultivation of Virginia cigarette tobacco is confined almost 
entirely to the Guntur district and to a small extent in Blistna andl 
Godavari districts of Madras Presidency. Small areas ranging from 
100 to 200 acres are grown in Satara (Bombay), and Saharanpur 
and Jhansi (U.' P.). Sind used to grow about 250 acres but the 
cultivation has now practically disappeared. In Mysore the area is 
increasing being about 2,500 acres in 1937-38 and estimated at about 
5,000 acres in 1938-39. In Guntur district also the area has increased 
and was estimated at 50,000 acres in 1936-37 and 80,000 acres in 
1937-38. In previous jcaxs North Bihar used to produce a fairly 
large quantity but the cultivation has now been given up owing to 
the unsatisfactory flavour flue-curing. 

Coimtry (Natu or Desi) tobacco used in the manufacture of 
cheaper forms of cigarettes and pipe and shag tobacco is the local 
tobacco grown almost wholly in the districts of Guntur in Madras 
Presidency and Muzaffarpur in Bihar. Different local names are 
given in the two districts. Thus in Guntur district it may be called 
Thokkaku (narrow leaf ■with tendril lilce tip), Desa Vali (moderately 
narro'w leaf) and Dalcshinarthi (broad leaf). In Bihar it is laxown 
as Bonri (thick and dark leaf) or Ghhuria (medium and yellowish 
brown leaf),- The country (Natu) tobacco of Guntur is the more 
important for cigarette manufacture. The leaf there is moderately 
thin in texture, pleasin^r aroma of mild or neutral strength and the 
colour ranges from light to dark brown. The light and medium 
coloured grades are used in the manufacture of cheap cigarettes while 
the darker grades are sold for pipe and shag tobacco. The length of 
the leaf is about '15 inches and over while the breadth is between 6 
inches and 9 inches. The nicotine and ash contents are about 2 and 
18 per cent, respectively. The coimtry (Desi) tobacco from Bihar is 
less important in the cigarette trade. The cured leaf is about 15 
inches to 18 inches long and 6 inches to 9 inches broad, yellowish brown 
in colour and medium texture. It is mild in strength ‘but sometimes 
has an earthy flavour and on this account cigarette manufacturers 
have been reducing their purchase of this kind of leaf in preference 
to the country tobacco from Guntur. . ^ 

_ Cigar types ., — Cigar leaf produced to a small extent in 

Madras and Bengal is brown to dark bro'wn in colour, thin- texture 

and strong flavour. The length of the leaf varies from 15 inches to 
LIICAR 
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24 inches and the breadth from 4 inches to 9 inches. Nicotine con- 
tents range from f to 3^ per cent, while ash contents vary from 1C to 
22^ per cent. The important varieties are Pennsylvania, Sumatra 
and Burmese Havana grown in the Rangpur ^district of Bengal and 
Usikappal, grown in Trichinopoly and Coimbatore districts of 
Madras. 

{in] Cheroot types. — The cheroot tobacco grown in Burma has 
thin to 'medium texture, brown to dark brown colour and medium 
strength. The leaf is 15 indies to 30 inches long and 6 inches to 12 
inches broad and contains an average of about 2.8 'per cent, of nico- 
tine and over 19 per cent. ash. The bulk of the cheroot tobacco grown 
in Burma belongs to two' groups : KutC^jwa-hse mostly gr^^vn north 
of Thayetmyo and Ywet-pya-hse cultivated principally in the south 
of Thayetmyo. Both belong to the same variety which yields leaf of 
medium texture, dark in colour and medium in strength. There is 
however a difference in flavour and aroma. The other varieties are 
Shwegyin, Burmese Havana and Shwe-ta-solc. The first two have 
narrow leaves, thin texture and strong aroma. As a result of variar 
tions in soil and cultivation conditions, there are a number of sub- 
groups under each of these varieties. Thus under Shwegyin the four 
principal sub-groups are Shwegyin Taung-hat-kan-sai grown on the 
banlcs of Shwegyin river and considered to be of. best quality with 
regard to aroma, texture and keeping 'quality ; Taung-paw:Sai culti- 
vated on the banks of the Ye-kyi Madatna-chaung ”, San-hpai-saif 
along the Kyanlckyi-chaung and Taw-sai or Ye-nauk-saA grown on 
poorer types of soils. 

The Jati tobacco' grown in north Bengal is largely used in Burma 
for the manufacture of cheroots. It is commonly known as Poola 
Common in the Calcutta market. The cured leaf of Jaii is greenish 
brown in colour, medium in texture and strength, about 15 inches to 
22 inches long and 6 inches to 12 inches broad. The average nicotine 
and ash contents are about 3.82 and 17.2 per cent, respectively. The 
principal varieties of Jati arising from differences in soil and climatic 
conditions in the different localities are Bhengi, Mena Bhengi, Nao- 
khol, Snidur Khots and HingU. The Bhengi variety is the one used 
largely in the manufacture of cheroots. The other varieties are 
mostly used for hookah and to a considerable extent for chewing and 
snuff. The “ sand leaves ”, i.e., the lowest leaves near the ground j of 
Jati tobacco are called Bispgt and are sometimes used for the manu- 
facture of low-grade cigarettes. The Bispat leaves are yellowish to- 
dark brown in colour, thin in texture, about 15 inches to 18 inches- 
long and 9 inches to 12 inches broad. 

In Madras the leaf grown in Trichinopoly, Madura, Coimbatore, 
and Guntur districts is used for cheroots as well as for chewing. 
The colour of the cured leaf is dark bro'wn to almost black, and the. 
texture is thin to medium. The length varies between 12 inches tP 
30 inches and the breadth between 3 iuches to 12 inches in accord-, 
ance with the district where the tobacco is grown. Thus the Monna- 
kappal variety growm in Madura district has leaf over 27 inches long 
and 12 inches broad while Usikappal of Coimbatore, is between 12 
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inches and 19 inches long and 3 inches to 6 inches broad The 
tine contents are about 4.75 per cent, and the ash about 17.43 per cent. 
The local names of the principal varieties grown are UsilcappaL (grown 
in Trichinopoly and Coimbatore) Meenampalayam, VattakappaL and 
Jerumaikappal (Coimbatore), Monnakappal (Maduva) Lankan 
(grown in islands formed in river beds) and Cheirole (grown at 
Chebrole in Guntur district). 

(iv) Bidi types.— {a) N. Tabacum.—Bidi tobacco is principaUy 
fn-own in Guierat and the Nipani areas of tlie Bombay Presidency and 
■ to a small extent in Mysore. The cured leaf from Gujerat is peenish 
to yellowislf brown in colour, thick in texture, of medium steength, 
about 12 inches to 15 inches long and 5' inches to 9 inches broad, ihe 
nicotine and ash contents are about 3 and 19 per cent., respectively. 
The .principal varieties are Gandiu, occupying about half the total 
area under Tobacco in the Charotar (Gujerat) area and yielding a 
broad, thick and rather strong and coarse leaf, Piliu which gives a 
narrower and shorter leaf, strong in aroma, Keliu, which yields a 
long and broad leaf, thick in texture and strong in flavour, Movadiw 
having greenish yefloW and brown leaves and Shengiu with leaves 
long, narrow and thin. 

The hidi tobacco grown in the Nipani area is considered to be 
stronger than that from Gujerat. The colour of the cured leaf is 
from yellowish to dark brown, sometimes with dark spots, the texture 
is thick and the length ^d breadth vary between 12 inches to 18 
inches and 6 inches to 9 inches, respectively. The flavour is strong 
and the nicotine and ash contents "are about 4 and 19 per cent., 
respectively. The principal varieties are Mirji, Nipani, Sangli and 
Jawari. - The first three names are those of the neighbouring tobaccof 
markets 'while the last named variety is grown to a small extent in 
Sholapur district. 

The hidi leaf produced in Mysore is yellowdsh brown in colour, 
medium in texture and strength, above 15 inches long and from 3 
inches to 6 inches broad. The nicotine content averages about 4.93 
per cent, and the ash content about 14 per cent. There are only two 
varieties, broad leaf and narrow leaf each of which is known by 
different names in different localities, e.g., Anekivi, Clioutikudi, Kongu- 
madari, Kanigalmadari, Kathekivi, Balepath, Jerehandi and Motnr- 
bandx. These varieties are also used for chewing. 

; (b) N. Bustica.~A variety, of this species called Pandharpuri 

IS grown to some extent in the Nipani area and used for givhn. strength 
to Udt mixtures. The leaf is light to dark brown in colour" thick in 
texture over 12 mches long and 6 inches to 9 inches broad with a 
strong flavour as the nicotine content ranges from 4 to 8 per cent. 

(i;) SoM types.— {a) N. Tabacum.—ln Assam, the tobacco 
used for hookah is known as Desi or Mitha or Jati. The leaf is green 
ish brown m colour, thin to medium in texture, moderatelv stS' 

m ddle leaves are also used for chewing. Thrae 


are 
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The bulk of the Jati tobacco grown in Bengal and an appreciable 
quantity of Desi tobacco from Bihar already referred to under 
cheroot and cigarette tobaccos is used for the hookah. 

, In the United provinces the Besi tobacco though primarily used 
for chewing is sometimes used for hookah. It is also known as Poorbi. 
The cured leaf is long and narroAV (about 18 inches long and 6 inches 
broad) greenish to dark brown in colour, thin texture and mild in 
strength. 

The leaf of the Desi variety of the Punjab is greenish broAvn iu 
colour, thin to medium in texture and strength, about 16 inches long 
and 3 inches to 6 inches broad. A large number of local names are 
used in different parts of the province but it appears that most of 
them can be grouped under four heads : — 

(f) Noki — leaf long, narrow and tapering, tip is very much 
elongated, mild in smoking, (n) Kakkar — ^the plant is dSvarf, the 
leaves are thick and broad and possess folds on the surface, strong 
in smoking, (n?) Ghora — the plant is tall. The leaves are broad and 
thin. The smoking quality is poor, and (iv) Gidri — ^the plant is 
medium in size and leaves broad, strong in smoking. 

The bidi tobacco grown in the Gharoiar (Gujerat) and Nipani 
areas of the Bombay Presidency is also partly used for hookah. 

In Hyderabad (Deccan) the varieties msed for hookah, chuUas 
(which resemble large sized bidis), bidis and twisted cheroots are' 
termed Zarda and Desi. The leaves of Zarda are about 14 inches to 
16 inches long and 6 inches broad, thin to medium textured, yellowish 
to light brown in colour and mild in strength. The variety, however, 
is not important since it occupies only about 10 per cent, of the 
tobacco area in the State. The Desi variety which occupies 90 per 
cent, of the- area has two sub-types, one having long narrow leaf, about 
20 inches to 24 inches in length and 6 inches in breadth, the plant 
gro'wing to a height of about 3 feet and the other with short and broad 
leaf about 12 inches to 14 inches long and 8 inches broad, the plant 
growing to a height of about 2 feet. The cured leaf is dark brtown 
in colour, medium in texture and stronjr and bitter in flavour. The 
Desi is also known as Jawari or BJmshner or Snlehpetti. 

(b) N. Fnstica. — The principal varieties are Galcuttya, Gobhi, 
Peshawari, Motihari and Vilayati. 

Galcuttya or Galcuttia is grown mainly in the Punjab, Delhi^and 
the United Provinces. The cured leaf is medium to thick and coarse 
in texture, greenish brown in colour and strong and pungent in 
flavour. The length of the leaf is from 6 inches to 12 inches and the 
breadth from 3 inches to 6 inches or more. The nicotine content is 
about 3f per cent., while the ash contents are about 23 per cent. This 
variety is also grown to a small extent in the Kaira district of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Gobh% grown in the Punjab, is similar to Galcuttya except that 
the plant is smaller and the leaves broader and stronger. 



The Peshawa^'i (also called Paiha Peshawari) variety is grown 
in the North-West Frontier Province. The cured leaf is greenish 
brown in colour, thick and coarse in texture and stronger and more 
pungent in flavour than GdlcuUya. The length of the leaf varies 
between Tenches to 12 inches and the breadth 3 inches to' 9 inches. 
The average nicotine and ash contents are about 4.32 and 25. oo per 
cent, respectively. 


Motihari, grown in 'north Bengal, is considered to he the strong- 
est hookah tobacco. The leaf is greenish-brown in colour, thick and 
wrinkled in texture and strong in flavour. The length is about lU 
to 15 inches w^hile the breadth ranges from 6 inches to 12 inches. The 
nicotine and ash contents are about 6.10 per cent, and 22.35 per cent, 
respectively. 3Iotihan of Bengal is of two kinds named in accord- 
ance with the method of spreading the leaves after curing, Melapat 
(leaves spread) and Jorapat (leaves not spread). Better quality 
leaves (usually middle leaves) of Melapat are used for chewing, while 
the rest and the whole of Jorapat qxq used for hookah. The sand 
leaves of Motihari are called Pispat which is used in the preparation 
of mild hookah. The Motihari variety is also groivn in Assam and 
Bihar, In Assam it is also called hlatihar, Yilayati, Man or Hamaku. 
In Bihar, Motihari is grown almost entirely in the Purnea district. 
The Motihari grown in Assam and Bihar is considered to be less 
strong and less thick in texture than that of Bengal. The plant and 
the leaf are similar to Motihari, but the cured leaf of Yilayati .is some- 
what smaller and develops a darker colour than Motihari. 


_ (vi) Chewing and snuff hjpes. — {a) N. Tahacum. — There is no 
variety groAvn to any appreciable extent solely for chewing or snuff 
in any part of India except in the North-West Frontier Province 
where to some extent a variety is growm for snuff alone. Generally 
the same variety is consumed in a number of , forms. Thus the Desi 
variety grown in Bihar is used for hookah, chewing and to some 
extent for cigarettes. The Desi tobacco of Assam and United Pro- 
vinces and the Jati of Bengal are also used for chewing. The tobacco 
groAvn in Mysore State is used partly for chewing, snuff and hidis. 
Generally leaf with medium to thick texture and pungent aroma is 
selected for chcAving and snuff. Colour plays a less dominant part, 
but for snuff a darker coloured leaf is selected, presumably as an 
indication of strength. There are, however, certain varieties which 
are used only for cheAving and snuff. Thus the Ptcohakkad tobacco 
grown in the South Kanara district of Madras is used only for 
chewing and snuff (Puchakkad being the name of a village). The 
leaf is dark broAvn in colour, medium textured, about 23 inches to 26 
inches long and about 6 inches broad. Meenampalayani (another 
village name) tobacco groAvn'in Coimbatore district is considered to 
be one of the best chewing tobaccos in South India. The leaf is dark 
orown m colour with a AA^hitish bloom, thick in texture, about 23 inches 

^ inches to 12 inches broad Avith pungent taste, ' 
The Mali Ghopadia and J^idi tobaccos grown in Gujerat are also used 
r?f- ^ 7 ^°^ to a small extent for snuff. The leaf of 

JLalt Chopadm is almost black in colour, thick in texture over 15 
mehes long and 6 inches to 9 inches broad. The Judi is brown in 
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colour, medium iu texture, 7 inches to -12 inches long and 3 inches to 
6 inches broad. Both varieties are strong and, pungent. 

(&) N. Bustica . — Outside the North-West Frontier Province 
no variety is grown solely for chewing or snuff. In that province, 
however, Naswari is grown for snuff alone. Its cured leaf is greenish 
brown in colour, thick in texture and strong in aroma. Elsewhere 
leaves, well developed and thick in texture 'with pungent aroma and 
biting taste from Motihari and Vilayati varieties and sometimes from 
Calcuttya are selected for chewdng and snuff. The cheaper grades 
of snuff" are usually made from the tobacco dust of any variety^ 

“ y 

(5) Quantity ketained by cultivatobs. 

In the absence of any dependable farm records, it is difficult to 
estimate the amount of tobacco retained by the cultivators for their 
domestic use. Unlike the crops like wheat, joivar and groundnuts, 
payment of wages in kind for the work done on tobacco fields is rare, 
but permanent servants engaged 'on tobacco farms do get some quan- 
tity of tobacco annually for their personal use at the time of harvest. 
Indebtedness has little influence on the quantity retained by culti- 
vators as the proportion of the total crop kept back for domestic use 
is small in tracts where the tobacco crop forms a main item of cash 
mcome from farming. In other areas where tobacco is grown in small ' 
patches and as such mainly for cultivator’s o\vn use, indebtedness 
plays practically no part on the quantity retained on the holding. 

' Unless grown on a very small area, the growler generally keeps" 
only inferior tobacco and rejections for his personal use. No tobacco 
is retained by him for manufacture and sale of any tobacco product 
to any appreciable extent.' No cigarette tobacco is retained for 
domestic use. 

The proportion of the crop retained varies in accordance "wi^ 
variations in the size of tobacco crop gro^vn by individual cultivators' 
and as such from farm to farm. Under the circumstances an}’^ esti- 
mate of the amount of tobacco retained on cultivator’s holdings 
can be at best only a rough approximation. 

In Bengal where the crop forms an important source of cash 
income in the tobacco producing areas, the quantity retained on hold- 
ings comes to 1.1 per cent, of the total production. On the other 
hand in Bihar and Orissa where the growers’ tobacco fields are 
smaller the proportion comes to 6.25 per cent. In Bombay the pro- 
portion is still larger, viz., 11.0 per cent., while in Madras the average 
quantity estimated as retained comes to abou't 10.2 per cent, of the 
production. In the C. P. and Berar tobacco is grown as a garden 
crop in small areas, ranging from 0.25 to 1 acre and as such the pro- 
portion of the crop retained by gro'wers comes to about 90 per cent. 
In Assam the proportion is 9.9 per cent, while the figures given for 
the U. P., Punjab, N.-W. P. P. and Sind come to 3.0 per cent., 19.7 
per cent., 4.9 per .cent, and 2.4 pCr cent., respectively. In Baroda 
about 9.5 per cent, of the production is retained and the proportion in 
Hyderabad State is 3.4 per cent., the proportions for Mysore, Kashmir 
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and Patiala being 1 per cent., 5 per cent., and 40. per cent,, respec- 
tively. * 

Making allowance for all these variations, it would appear that 
about 43,200 tons or 7.5 per cent, of the total average production of 
raw tobacco in India are retained on the cultivators’ holdings for 
domestic use. The balance may be reckoned as the quantity put on 
the market. 

The proportion of the crop retained for domestic use on farms 
in Burma approximately comes to about 675 tons or 1.5 per cent, of 
the average annual production, the balance being put on the market 
for sale. 

(6) Seasonal variation in the .plow of market supplies. 

Except in the ease of Virginia tobacco grown in Mysore and in 
the U. P., tobacco is normally a cold weather crop, though the periods 
of sowing and hanmsting vary considerably from province to pro- 
vince and in accordance with the type of tobacco' grown. The normal 
periods of so'wing, transplanting, harvesting and marketing of differ- 
-ent types grown in important areas in India and Burma are given in 
Appendix X. 

The buUc of the tobacco growers are small farmers who dispose of 
their crop immediately after harvest. It is estimated that more 
’ than three-fifths' of the tobacco crop produced in India finds its way 
to the markets in the period from February to July, If not properly 
stored the quality of tobacco deteriorates considerably during the 
monsoon and since few growers have adequate storage facilities 
for storing their tobacco, the great majority prefer to sell their crop 
before the advent of monsoon. Even in the case of those who can 
afford to store and hold over the crop, transport by carts to the 
nearest market or railway station is extremely risky since a small 
shower during transport by cart might spoil the quality of a Whole 
cartload of tobacco. Hence such people wait till after the early mon- 
soon period is over and offer their produce for sale late in September 
or early in October. But the proportion of farmer’s crop sold so 
late after harvest is extremely small, probably not more than 5 per 
cent, of the total. Conditions in the chief producing areas vary to a 
considerable extent and it would be best to describe them in brief 
individually. 

In Bengal the crop begins to flow in the market soon after 
harvest, that is from March and continues up to October. The 
months of maximum market supplies are May to July. About 80 
per cent, of the crop is disposed of by farmers during this period. 

In the Charotar area of the Bombay Presidency the earliest 
tobacco crop is ready for the market late in December and from 
this time onwards supplies of newly harvested tobacco crop begin to 
arrive in the market. The largest supplies are available with the 
growers during the months of March and April. In May tliese sup- 
plies begin to decline and by the end of J une the 'farmers in this atea 
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jbave said almost the whole of their tobacco crop, excepting in the 
case of a fe’w well-to-do growers. With the commencement of mon- 
soon late in June, the flow of supplies from the villages ceases almost ' 
completely. One of the reasons is the very unsatisfactory condition 
of roads in this tract during the rains where some of the villages 
become totally inaccessible for several weeks during the monsoon. 
After the close of the monsoon from October, the small remnants of 
tobacco stocks begin to move until the new crop is ready again. 


In the Nipani area market supplies are greatest in February and 
March (see diagram facing page 29). From April the arrivals 
begin to decline and by June they drop almost to nothing in the 
important Sangli and Jayasingpur markets. From this time 
onwards practically no supplies are received in* these two markets 
till October. In the Nipani market, however, which is one of the 
most important tobacco markets in India, small supplies are received 
even during the monsoon months. The following are the figures 
of arrivals in Nipani market in 1934 : — 


Arrivals of tobacco carts* in Nipani market. 


January 

• « ♦ • 

. . 1,065 

February 

• • • * 

. . 5,276 

March 

• • • 

. . , 4,849 

April' 


. . 2,865 

May 


. . 1,493 

June 

. . 

347 

Julv 

. . 

197 

August 

. . 

no 

September 

. . 

278 

October 

. . 

513 

November 

# . ■' . . 

248 

December 


569 


{ 


Thus over four-fifths of the arrivals- occur during February to 
Ma}’-, the months of maximum supplies being February and March. 

In the Guntur area of the Madras Presidency the Virginia ciga- 
rette tobacco is cured in J anuary and February and over 90 per cent, 
is, sold off by the growers by the end of March to exporters and manu- 
facturers. The remaining small proportion is held over by big 
growers who export to foreign countries on their own account. The 
country cigarette tobacco is sold off to merchants, exporters and 
manufacturers from April to June. There are extremely few growers 
who retain or export this type of cigarette tobacco on their own. 
account. ^ Some time elapses before the tobacco purchased Jrom 
growers is exported outside the Guntur district on account of the 


•One cart contains approximately 18 mannds of tobacco. 
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time taken in processing tke leaf before export or sale to mannfaC' 
turers. The average monthly outward traffic from Guntur district 
is indicated beloV 


Approximate monthly outxoa/rd traffic in unmanufactured tohacco 

from Guntur' district. 


(In Maunds.) 

January 
February . 

March 

April 

Ma3* 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


. . 20,465 
. . 20,153 

. . 50,785 
. . 29,046 

. . 43,445 
. . 33,112 

. . 32,723 

. . 41,406 

. . 39,614 

42,378 
. . 10,725 
. . 8,393 


Thus about one-third of the outward traffic occurs in March to 
May, when almost the only exports are of Virginia cigarette tobacco 
and another one-third during August to October which correspond to 
exports of country cigarette tobacco to Japan and other countries. 
The outward traffic in November and December consists almost 
entirely of country cigarette tobacco while the exports during Janu- 
ary, February and June and July are partly of Virginia and partly 
of country cigarette tobacco. 


In Bihar, the harvesting commences in the first week of Febru- 
ary and goes on till the end of March, the work being in full swing 
about the third week of February. The curing of the leaf starts 
immediately after harvest and continues for 4 to 6 weeks. The cured 
crop commences to come in the market by about the end of Ma|reh,' 
and the maximum supplies in the market are available from about 
the middle of May to the middle of June. Over four-fifths of' the 
crop is sold by the growers before the middle of June when the 
monsoon sets in. - The remaining crop is offered for sale by the end 
of early monsoon, i.e., end of September or early October. 

In other areas also sale within two or three months after harvest 
is the commonest practice. In Assam about three-fourths of the 
•crop is sold in May to July and the remaining quantity during- the 
•following t^vo or three months. In some districts, ‘ particularly in 
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<Goalpara, there are few growers 'who hold over smaE surpluses which 
are sold in small lote, say, 2 to 5 seers, in the local markets wheneA^er 
they are in need for cash for buying household requirements like oh, 
■salt, fish, etc. In the G. P. and-Berar most' of the crop being retained 
by growers for domestic use, there is no regular market for local' 
tobacco. The smaE surplus is sold in village bazars mostly in Octo- 
ber and November. The' most common practice with the growers in 
the Punjab is to* sell the crop in one lot immediately after| harvest. 
About 80 to 90 per cent, of the tobacco is disposed of by the farmers 
from June to October. In the U. P. also, the same .practice is fol- 
lowed and over three-fourths of the crop is sold from May to August. 
Trade in tobacco during these four months is quite brisk and figures 
of outward traffic in the principal tobacco markets in the province 
(Soron, Cawnpore, Parrukhabad and Hargaon) shoV that over half 
the average annual outward bookings in tobacco occur during this 
period. The months of high market suppEes are June and July. 

In Baroda State the marketing of growers’ tobacco' commences 
in January and extends till about the middle ""of June. AprE and^ 
May are the months of maximum market supplies and it is estimated 
•'"that about 80 per cent, of the produce is sold off by the farmers 
before the end of May. The remaining portion comes in the market 
early in June and again after cessation of the early monsoon by 
about the end of September and continues till early December. In 
Hyderabad State about- 85 per cent, of the tobacco is marketed by 
producers during the period, March to September, the months of high 
market supplies being April and May. About three-fourths of the 
■crop in Mysore State is sold off during February to June, the move- 
ment by rail at important exporting centres like Krishnarajanagar 
during those five months beii^ about two-thirds of the annual traffic. 
The small quantity of • cigarette tobacco produced in the State is 
sold in December and January. 

In Burma, almost all the growers sell their crop immediately 
after harvest during the four post harvest months, April to July, 
though the sales commence by about the end of March. Figures of 
outward traffic at three important markets show that about two- 
thirds of the average annual exports are sent out by rail during the 
four months, April to July. • 

B. — ^Imports. 


(1) Impob/ts bt sea theq-ugh British ports. 

(c) Total tobacco . — Imports into India consist of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, cigarettes, cigars, manufactured tobacco for pipes and 
cigarettes and other sorts of tobacco products (see Appendix XI). 

The total average annual imports into India and Burma 
of aU types of unmanufactured and manufactured tobacco are 4.8 
million lb. valued at 95.3 lakhs of rupees. Since 1930-31 the general 
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trend of imports has been on the decline although 1936-37 and 1937-38 
recorded a rise. The following are .the figures : — 


Imports of ^immamcfactured and manufactured tohacco in India and 

Burma. 


Period. 

Quantity 
(million lb.). 

Value 

(lakhs of rupees). 

Pre-war average 


•• 

3-2 

' 71’ 1 

War-average 



3*6 

132-4 

Post-war average 

• • 

, . ^ 

' 6-3 

222-9 

1926-26 to 1929-30 average 


* 

10-2 

261-0 

1930-31 to 1934-35 average 



4-8 

95-3 

1935-36 



2-9 

61-6 

1936-37 


• • 

4-3 

80-8 

1937-38 


•• 

4-3 

84-4 


It will be apparent that as compared with the imports durmg 
the period immediately after the war, the tobacco imports during 
the quinquennium 1930-31 to 1934-35 declined by 23.8 per cent, in 
quantity and 57.2 per cent, in value. As compared with the pre- 
depression average (1925-26 to 1929-30) the fall has been 53 per 
cent, in quantity and 63 per cent, in value. The disproportionately 
large decline in value is explained by the fact that during the period 
1930-31 to 1934-35, the imports of the more expensive items like 
cigarettes, cigars and pipe tobacco's declined to a larger extent than 
those of unmanufactured tobacco. 

The average proportion of the imports of different types of 
tobacco and tobacco products is as follows : — 

Proportion of imports of different types of tobacco and tobacco 

products. 


Type. 

For 6 years ending 
'1929-30. 

For 5 years ending 
1934-35. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Unmanufactured tobacco 

60-9 

15-7 

69-6 

39-3 

“Cigarettes 

46-0 

77-2 

27-2 

61-6 

■Cigars . . . . ... 

0-3 

0-7 

0-4 

1-0 

Pipe and cut tobaccos 

2-4 

6-8 

1-9 

6-2 

‘Other sorts of manufactured tobacco .. 

0-4 

0-6 

0-9 

2-0 

Total . . . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


o 
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The enormous fall in the proportion of imported cigarettes to 
the total imports and the rise in the proportion of imports of un- 
manufactured tobacco are apparent. About 97 per cent, of the 
quantity imported consisted of unmanufactured tobacco and cigarettes, 
only, during both the quinquenniums, while the value of these two 
types ranged from '91 to 93 per cent, of the total imports. 

(&) Unmamifactured tobacco. — (i) Quantity and value. — Un- 
manufactured tobacco is the most important item in the total quantity 
of imports. The annual average imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
amount to about 3.35 million lb., valued at about 37.5 lakhs of' 
rupees. 

The most important ports of arrivals are Madras and Calcutta.. 
Bombay imports small quantities, the average annual imports being 
about 186,000 lb. Karachi takes the smallest quantity, the imports, 
in 1934-35 being only 62 lb. Imports into Rangoon from foreign ‘ 
countries are small and occasional. 

(m) Sources. — The average proportion of imports received from, 
different countries is as follows : — 

Proportion of imports of unmanufactured tobacco from different 

countries. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Per cent. 

' Per cent. 

United Kingdom 

21-9 

19-0 

Other Empire countries . . . . , . . 

t) 3 ! 

1 

0-2 

I 

Netherlands 

1-7 1 

1 2-3 

Egypt 

0-2 j 

0-3 

United States of America . . ' 

74-6 

76-9 

Other foreign countries . . ... . 

1-3 

1-.3 

1 

Total . . 

100-0 

100-0 


Three-fourths of the imported unmanufactured tobacco is there- 
fore received from the U. S. A. while imports from the United King- 
dom — ^mostly in the' form of re-exports of American tobacco- 
leaf from that country — account for about one-fifth of the 
total. TJ)ese two sources therefore together constitute about 96 per- 
cent. of the imports (see Appendix XII and diagram facing page- 
41). . ■ - 
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The foJ] owing were the imports from the United Kingdom and 
the U. S. A. during the last six years ; — 



Year. 

United Kingdom. 

U. S. A. 



Lb. 

Lb. 

1930-Sl 

. . 

16,557 1 

1,484,800 

1931-31: 

... 

146,507 

2,484,397 

1932-33 

. . 

349,558 

1 

4,652,527 

1933-34 

. . 

2,021,805 

2,091,954 

1934-36 

• * . • • N 

1,133,075 

1,762,757 


i 

Average . . . . ' 

733,500 

2,495,287 

1935-36 

. . 

358,144 

1,500,609 

1936-37 

• • • • . • » • 

169,991 

3,060,713 

1937-38 

. . 

37,668 

2,965,623 


It will be seen that during this period imports from both the 
■countries increased till 1932-33 but during the next year there was 
a precipitate rise in the imports from the United Kingdom as 
against a similar fall in the imports from the U. S. A. In 1934- 
35 and 1935-36 the imports from both the countries declined, the 
■decline in the imports .from the United Kingdom being most notice- 
able. The years 1936-37 and 1937-38 recorded a further precipitate 
decline in the imports from the United Kingdom. In 1936-37 the 
imports from the United States of America were more than double 
those in 1935-36 but in 1937-38 there was a small decline. ,,. 

The imports from the United Kingdom and the U. S. A. are 
almost -wholly of Virginia used in the nianufacture of cigarettes. 
The leaf received from the Netherlands is , used . mostly in the 
manufacture of cigars . -while that from Egypt is exclusively -used 
in making cigarettes. It is estimated that over 95 per cent, of the 
total ihiports are used in the manufacture of cigarettes. 

(Hi) Periodicity and trend . — January and February are the 
months of high imports and together account for 29 :per cent, of 
the average annual imports (see Appendix XIII and the diagram 
facing page 40). Imports during July to September are fairly high 
and account, for about 26 per cent, of the total. March, April, June 
and December, are months of low imports. - 
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Tliere has been a perceptible decline in the imports of unmann- 
factiired tobacco during the past 12 years as will be evident from 
the following figures and the diagram, facing this page. 


Imports of unmanufactured tohacco into India and Burma. 


Period. 

Quantity. 

Value. 





(Millions lb.) 

(Lakhs of rupees.)* 

Pre--\var average 


.. 


0*7 

4-2 

War average 

. . 

. • 


0-3 

3-6 

Post-war average 

• , 

« • 

• « 

1*7 

2-1 . 

1925-26 to 1 929-30 average 

• • 

•• 

5-2 

40-9 

1930-31 


« • 


1-6 

14-4 

1931-32 




. 2-8 

29-9 

1932-33 


• • 


6-1 ' 

62-3 

1933-34 


« • 


4-2 

47-3 

1934-36 

• • 

• • 


3-0 

33-6 

Average 

• « 

• • 

•• 

3-3 

37-6 

1935-36 

• • 



1-9 

27-8 

1936-37 


« • 


3-3 

44-8 

1937-38 

« • 

* • 

• • 

3-1 

41*6 


It will be seen that though the quantitative imports during the- 
past eight years have been lower than those during the pre-depression 
period (five years ending 1929-30), they are still high when com- 
pared with the pre-war, war and post-war averages. 

It has already been noted above that 96 per cent, of the- 
imports into India and Burma are received from the United King- 
dom and the U. S. A. The United Kingdom does not produce any 
tobacco and almost all the unmanufactured tobacco received from 
that country is American. The American tobacco is used in this 
country, abnost wholly in the manufacture of cigarettes, the con- 
sumption of. which has considerably increased during the post-war 
years. The following figures, show the rise in the imports from the- 
U. S. A. since the pre-war years. 

Imports of unmanufactured toiacco from the U. S. A. 

Million lb. 


Pre-war average . .' 


0.3 

War average 


0.03 

Post-war average 

• • 

1.0 

Pre-depression average 


5.4 

Average for 5 years ending 1934-35 


2.5 


The precipitate fall in the total imports in 1930-31 may be- 
accounted for by the fact that 'the year was the first year of depression. 
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1 

and also due to the movement within the country to boycott foreign 
goods. The imports, in. 1932-33 suddenly jumped to 5.1 million lb, 
'from 2.8 million lb. in 1931-32 due entirely to the increase in the 
manufacture of cigarettes within the country. The number of 
eio-arette factories in 1929 was 9 which increased to 22 in 1935. It 
m^ further be mentioned that' British manufacturers have been 
manufacturing for local consumption the popular English brands ' 
of cigarettes in their Indian factories for some years past. The fall 
in 1934-35 and 1935-36 was partly due to the increased production 
of Virginia tobacco in India and to the increase in the import duty 
from 1934-35. Before this year the import duty on unmanufactured 
tobacco was E>s. 1-8-0 per lb., but the Indian Finance Act of 1934 
increased it to 'Rs. 3-4-0 per lb. (standard) and Rs. 2-12-0 per lb. 
(preferential provided the article is the produce of either the United 
Kingdom or a British Colony). Generally it may be stated that the 
imports in any particular year are affected by the stocks held and 
the demand for manufacture 

(c) Cigarettes. — (i) Quantity a/)id vahie. — ^During the 5 years 
ending 1934-35, imports of cigarettes accounted for 27.2 per cent, in 
quantity and 51,5 per cent, in value of the total imports of tobacco 
and tobacco products. The annual average import of cigarettes was 
1,3 million lb, valued at 49.1 lakhs of rupees. 

All the chief ports in the maritime provinces of India import 
cigarettes, the largest imports being into Calcutta followed by Bom- 
bay, Karachi, Madras and Rangoon in the order of importance. 

{ii)^Sources. — ^The proportion of the average annual imports 
received from different countries is shown in the following table : — 


Proportion of -imports of cigarettes from different countries. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom 

88-6 

93-7 

Other Empire countries . . . . ' * 

1-8 

1-1 

China (excluding Hongkong and Macao) 

6-1 

2-,3 

Japan 

1-7 

0-7 

tj« s* .a.* •• «• ,, ^ ^ 

1-4 • • 

1-S 

Other foreign countries , . 

— • 

0-6 

0-9 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 


Thus about 90 per cent, of the cigarettes are received from the 
United Kingdom (see- Appendix XIV). The foUowing were the 
imports of cigarettes from the United Kingdom. 
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Imports of cigarettes from the United Kingdom. 


Year. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

1930-31 


% 

(lb.) 

2,840,434 

(Rs.) 

1,17,94,574 

1931-32 


• • 

1,189,669 

48,64,530 

1932-33 

• • 

• • 

720,790 

26,30,716 

1933-34 

• • 

. • 

474,934 

16,61,663 

1934-35 

-- 


556,567 

20,63,699 

Average 

• • 

•• 

1,166,474 

46,01,036 

1936-36 



780,399 

26,63,056 

1936-37 

• • 

• « 

876,957 

30,16,610 

1937-38 

• • 

• • 

‘ 1,039,047 

35,43,495 


It toU be seen that imports of cigarettes from the TJ. K. have 
steadily declined from 1930-31 except for a small and progressive 
recovery from 1934-35 onwards. 

(in) Periodicity and trend. — On an average, imports are liigli 
during April to July, tlie period accounting for about 41 per 
cent, of the average annual imports. August to November are 
months of low imports, the lowest imports usually occuring in the 
month of September. The period December to March accounts for 
35 per cent, of the average annual imports (see Appendix XIII and 
the diagram facing page 40). 

As is evident from the diagram facing page 44, imports of 
<»igarettes have enormously declined during the last twelve years 
and the present imports are far below even the p9e-war level as can 
be seen from the following figures : — 


Imports of cigarettes 'by sea into India, and Burma, 


Period. 

Quantity. 

Value. 




(Millioii Jb). 

(Lakhs of rupees). 

Pre-war average 

• 


1-73 

. 62-74 

War average 


• • 

. . 2-62 

1,12-79 

Post-war average 

• • 

• * 

4-13 

1,79-68 

1926-26 to 1929-30 average 

•• 

• • 

4-68 

' 2,01-49 

1930-31 


• • 

3-06 

- 1,22-48 

1931-32 

•• / 

. • 

1-44 

62-78 

1932-33 


■ • 

0-83 

28-95 

1933-34 

• • 

• • 

0-69 

19-06 

4934-35 .. 

• • 

• • 

0-61 

22-21 

Average 

• • 

• • 

- 1-31 

49-10 

1936-36 

• • 

• • 

0-83 

28-10 

1936-37 

• • 

• • 

0-92 

31-60 

1937-38 . • ■ • • 

• • 

• • 

1*08 

37-22 
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The increase in imports during post.-svar period was remark- 
able due to increasing popularity of cigarette smoking in India in 
common with many other countries. During the pre-depression 
period the imports increased still further but from 1930-31 there 
has been a definite and sudden fall and the imports during the 
past 7 years have been far below the pre-war level. ' 

This decline has been in no way due to the fall in the popu- 
larity of cigarettes. On the contrary the demand for cigarettes 
is still on the increase. And yet the imports of both the unmanu- 
factured tobacco and cigarettes are falling. In this connection it 
wiU be worth considering the imports of cigarettes and unmanu- 
iactured tobacco together. 

Imports of cigarettes and of unmanufactured toiacco. 

' (In thousands of lb.) 


Period. 

S 


' 

Cigarettes. 

Unmanu- 

factured 

tobacco. 

Total. 

Pre-TOr average 

• • 

* • 


1,731 

736 

2,467 

War average . . 




2,623 

325 

2,948 

Post-war average 




4,129 

1,686 

5,815 

1925-26 to 1929-30 average 




4,684 

6,182 

9,866 

1930-31 to 1934-35 average 


.. 

• 


1,307 

3,347 

4,654 

1935-36 


• • 


831 

1,921 

2,752 

1936-37 


• • 


919 

3,283 

4,202 

1937-38 

•• 

• • 


1,084 

3,061 

4,146 


The increasing imports of cigarettes and unmanufactured 
tobacco till the. commencement of depression were due entirely to 
the rising demand for cigarettes. The fall from 1930-31 onwards 
is accounted by the fact that since that year larger quantities of 
Indian tobacco are being used in the manufacture of cigarettes. 
This has been made possible by the increase in the production of 
Virginia tobacco and in view of the recent increasing imports of un- 
manufactured tobacco, it is evident that there is immediate scope for 
a further rapid increase in the production of cigarette leaf in India. 

The sudden fall in the imports in 1930-31 was due to trade 
•depression and boycott of foreign goods, but the subsequent de- 
cline was almost entirely due to the increase in the local manu- 
facture of cigarettes. The progressive small increase in the 
imports of cigarettes from 1934-35 has been due to the revision of 
import duty on cigarettes. Under the import duties in force up to 
the end of 1933-34 cigarettes paid a duty of Rs. 8-8-0 per thousand 
•on cigarettes valued at not more than 10-8-0 per thousand and 
Rs. 12-0-0 per thousand when the value exceeded Rs. 10-8-0 per 
LIIOAR 
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thousand. This high duty was to a large extent responsible for 
diverting to India the manufacture of many popular brands of 
cigarettes which were formerly imported from England. The Indian 
Finance Act of 1934 revised the rate of duty on cigarettes to 25 per 
cent, ad valorem in addition to either Rs 8-2-0 per thousand or 
Es. 3-4-0 per lb. whichever is higher. This revision of duty in effect 
adversel 5 ’’ affected the cheaper varieties of cigarettes imported from 
abroad thus giving an advantage to the cheaper brands of cigarettes 
made out of Indian grown tobacco, while providing for the more 
expensive brands of cigarettes manufactured out of imported tobacco, 
the shelter of the ordinary revenue duty at rates specified above. 

{d) Cigars. — {%) Quantity and value. — Cigars from about 0.4 
per cent, in quantity and 1.0 per cent, in value of total imports. The 
average annual imports are small being 19,533, lb. valued at Rs. 96,607. 

(n) Sources. — The folio-wing statement shows , the relative 
importance of the different countries which export cigars to India. 
(See Appendix XV.) 

Average pi'oportion of imports of dgars into India and Burma from 

■ different countries. 


Country. 

Quantity 
per cent. 

Value 
per cent. 

United Kindom 


4-3 

12-1 ' 

Other Empire countries . . 

« . • • 

6-1 

3-8 

Netherlands 

« • • • « • 

16-9 

22-7 - 

Philippines 


64-7 

61-9 

Other foreign countries , . 


9-0 

9*5 ' 


Total 

100-0 

100-0 X 


Netherlands and Philippines therefore supply about four-fifths 
of the cigars imported in the country. The folio-wing were the 
imports from these two countries during the six years ending 1935-36. 

Imports of cigars from^ Netherlands and Philippines. 


Year. 

Netherlands. 

lb. 

Philippines. 

lb. 

1930-31 




21,315 

1931-32 




14,071 

1932-33 




10,628 

1933-34 




9,720 

. ■ 1934-35 




7,485 


Average ^ - 


3,108 

' 12,644 

19S5-36 

• • 

•• 

2,418 

8,704 , 
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Tjie imports from both the countries have therefore continu- 
ously declined, except for a slight recovery in 1935-36. 

The imports of cigars take place mostly through the ports of 
Calcutta and Bombay, but Bangoon, Madras and Karachi also import 
small quantities. 

(m) Pcriodiciiy and trend . — November to January is the 
pefiod of high imports and these three months account for over 
37 per cent, of the average annual imports ; {see Appendix XIII and 
the diagram facing' page 40). August and February are months of 
low imports. 

There has been a continuous decline in the imports of cigars 
since the pre-wai* period and the imports in 1936-37 were only 
about a sixth of the average annual imports during the pre-war 
period. 

Total imports of cigars in India and Burma. 


Period. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


(thousand lb.) 

(thousand Rs.) 

Pre-war average 

79 

3,30 

War average 

52 

2,40 

Post-war average 

• 46 

2,76 

1925-26 to 1929-30 average 

37 

1,84 

1930-31 

33 

1,60 

1931-32 

21 

1,04 

1932-33 

16 

86 

1933-34 .. 

17 

74 

1934-36 

12 

61 

Average 

20 

97 

1936-36 . . 

13 

70 

1936-37 .. 

14 

61 

1937-38 

22. 

71 


Except for the small increase ovei‘ the previous years in 
1933-34 and from 1935-36. onward-s, the trend of imports has been 
definitely downwards (see diagram facing page 44). The consump- 
tion o\ cigars has considerably declined in most of the principal 
countries of the world since after the war and India has not been an 
exception. There is a high revenue duty of 112^ per cent, nd valorem 
on imported cigars. 
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Ce) Manufactured _ tobacco for pipes and cigarettes . — (») 
Quantity and value. — ^Manufactured tobacco for pipes and cigarettes 
forms about 1.9 per cent, in quantity and 6.2 per cent, in value of 
the total average imports of tobacco and tobacco products. The 
average annual imports are 95,931 lb. valued at Rs. 5,88,221. 

(ii) Sources . — . 

Average proportion of the imports of mamifactured pipe and 
cigarette tobacco from different countries. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. ■ 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom . . - . . 

83-8 

87-6 

Australia . . . . . . . . 

8-2 

6-3 

Other Empire countries 

0-2 

0-1 

United States of America . . ; • • 

7-7 

6*0 

Other foreign coimtries 

.0*1 

, .. 


The United Kingdom is thus by far the most important source 
of this type of manufactured tobacco but imports from this source 
also have sho'wn an enormous decrease in recent years owing to the 
transfer of manufacture to India and the decline in pipe smoking. 
The actual imports from U. K., during the eight years ending 1937-38 
were as follows {see Appendix XVI). 

Imports of manufactured tobacco for pipes and cigarettes from the 

United Kingdom. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 




lb. 

Es. 

1930-31 

• • • • 


166,672 

9,96,073 

1931-32 

« • • • 


116,126 

7,87,863 

1932-33 

« • m » 


35,656 

2,37,098 . 

1933-34 

• • ' • » 


37,665 

2,36,346 

1934-36 

t • • • 

• • 

47,021 

3,17,746 


Average 

• 

80,408 

5,16;023 

1935-36 

• • • • 

• 

36,478 

2,43,826 

1936-37 

• • • • 


36,972 

1,63,169 

1937-38 

« « • • 


37,981 

2,60,321 
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Except for a small improvement in 1933-34, 1934-35, 1936-37 
and 1937-38, tlie imports have declined and in 1937-38 were not even 
one-fourth of the imports in 1930-31. 

On an average more than half the total imports from all coun- 
tries are received through the ports of Bengal. Burma receives 
about one-third the quantity imported by Bengal ports, while 
imports through Bombay and Karachi are small being about 12,000 
lb., at each port. 

(m) Periodicity and trend. — Except during September and 
October, the average monthly imports range from 7,400 lb. to 
9,600 lb. per month {see Appendix XIII). In September and 
October the range of imports is between five to six thousand pounds 
per month. March and April are months of large imports and 
together account for about a fifth of the average annual imports. 

Figures of imports of manufactured tobacco for pipes and 
cigarettes are being separately recorded only from 1920-21 and 
hence comparison of the present imports with pre-war and war 
averages is not possible. The following figures and the diagram fac- 
ing page 44 show the trend of imports during the last 12 years. 

Total imports of mamtfactured tobacco for pipes and cigarettes in 

India and Burma. 


Period,. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

- 

(thousand lb.) 

. (thouand Rs.) 

. 1925-26 to 1929-30 average 

246 

15,06 

1930-31 

190 

10,89 

. 1931-32 

129 

8,64 

1932-33 

49 

3,06 

1933-34 

60 

3,00 

1934-35 •.. 

62 

3,91 

Average 

96 

5,88 - 

1935-36 ■ . . . . . . , . . 

61 

3,20 

1936-37 ' .. 

58 

2,36 

1937-38 

59 

1 

3,45 


The enormous decline in the imports is apparent, the average 
annual imports during the five years ending 1934-35 being only 
about a little more than a third of the average annual imports dur- 
ing tiie quinquennium ending 1929-30, The demand for this type 
of tobacco has fallen during the last 12 years due to the influx of 
cheaper brands of cigarettes and the fall in favour of the use of 
pipes and “ zig-zag ’’ paper used for hand made cigarettes. 
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(/) Oilier sorts of manufactured tohaeeo. — Tlic otlicr sorts of 
mamifaclured tobacco consist mainly of snult, chewing tobacco 
and smoking tobacco, other than the pipe and cigarette tobaccos. 
The average annual quantity imported is about 42,000 lb. valued 
at Rs, 1,87,000. About 85 per cent, of the imports are 
received from the United Elingdom, and 12 per cent, from 
the United States of America. The imports do not show 
any definite trend and during the past seven years have ranged 
from 33,000 lb. to 47,000 lb. per year (see Appendix XI). 

(p) Import duty. — ^There is a revenue duty on unmanufactured 
and manufactured tobacco imported into British India, unmanufac- 
tured tobacco coming under Empire preference. The following state- 
ment shows the existing rate.s of import duty current since 1934- 
35 .— 

Rates of import duty an unmanufactured and manufactured 

tohaeeo. 



Standard rate of 

;• Preferential rate of duty if 
the article is the produce or 
manufacture of — 


duty. 

[ United 
Kingdom. 

British 

colony. 

1. Tobacco Unmanufac- 
tured^. 

Rs. 3-4-0 per lb. 

t 

Rs, 2-12-0 
per lb. 

2. Cigarettes . . 

25% ad valorem 
and in addition either 
Rs. 8-2-0 per thousand 
or Rs. 3-4-0 per lb. which* 
over is higher. 

• • 

1 

• • 

3. Cigars 

1124% ad valorem 

>• 

• 9 

4. Tobacco, manufactur- 
ed not otherwise speci- 
fied. 

Rs. 3-12-0 per lb. 

• • 

• • 

1 


(2) liipoRTS BY Land Frontier Route.s. 

Fairly large quantities, almost wholly unmanufactured tobacco 
used for Jioolcah and smoking, are imported through land frontier 
routes adjacent to the N.-AV. F. P., Kashqiir, U. P., Bihai’, Bengal, 
Assam and Burma (see Appendices XVII and XAUII).. The fol- ^ 
lowing figures indicate the quantities imported into India and 
Burma. 

* ToLacco leaf for tlio manufacture of cigars -when proved to have been imported 
for use in a cigar factory is liable to duty at Ks. 2 per lb. (Standard) and Rs. 1-8-0 
per lb. (Preferential). 

t Since tobacco is not produced in the United Kingdom, the question of 
preference on unmanufactured tobacco imported from the United Kingdom does' 

' not arise. 


\ 
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Imports through land frontier routes. 


(In thousands of lb.) 


Period. 


India. 

Burma. 

1925-26 to 1929-30 average 


10,837 

45G 

1930-31 


9,820 

259 

1931-32 


9,238 

203 

1932-33 


11,239 

275 

1933-34 


7,629 

332 

1934-35 


5,793 

118 

Average 


8,744 

237 

1935-36 


9,625 

95 

1936-37 

* 


8,214 

125 


.The imports have thus declined bj’ about 20 per ceut. in India 
and 48 per cent.' in Burma during the 5 years ending 1934-35 as 
compared Tvith tlie quinquennial average ending 1929-30, but later 
years again show a rising tendency. Regarding the periodicity of 
these imports it is observed that imports into India commence to 
rise in March till they reach their maximum in June. The imports 
during the three months, May to July, constitute about 44 per cent, 
of the average annual imports. From August there is a continuous 
decline till February. In Burma June and July are ^ the months of 
high imports and together contribute about 44 per cent, of the 
average annual imports. June is the mouth of maximum imports, 
accounting for over a fourtli of the annual imports, while the months 
of low imports are October and November. 

(3) Imports by sea through Kathiawar and 'Travancore ports. 

Imports through Kathiawar ports are small and consist mainly 
of cigarettes. The following figures sho^v' the average annual 
imports (average for 5 years ending 1935-36). 


lb. 

Unmanufactured tobacco . . . . • . . . 11 

Cigarettes .. .. .. .. •• •• 76,109 

Cigars .. .. .. •. •• •• 822 

Tobacco for pipes and cigarettes .. .. .. 95 


7’otal . . 77,037 
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Travancore imports only unmamif aetured . tobacco and ciga- 
rettes, the averages (for two years 1934-35 and 1935-36) of annual 
quantities imported being as beloAV : — 

^ ' lb. 

Unmanufactured tobacco . . . . , . . , 1,608,104 

Cigarettes . . . , . . . . , . . . 680 


Total . , 1,608,784 

All the unmanufactured tobacco imported into Travancore from 
abroad comes from Cejdon and is a special type of chewing leaf 
extremely popular in Travancore and Cochin States. Only the 
Travancore Government is permitted to import this tobacco from 
Ceylon subject to a maximum import of 5,745 candies (1 candy — 
600 lb.) in one Malayalam official year (August to July) and an 
import duty of Es. 135 per candy. Any quantity imported in 
excess of this figure is liable to duty at tlie rate of Es. 900 per 
candy. 

This type of tobacco is called Jaffna as it is imported direct 
by sea from Jaffna in Ceylon. The jirineipal villages in Jaffna 
from where Tranvancore gets its supply are iUavatty, Punnalai- 
kattuvan, Vajmvilan, Puttur, AtcJiuveli and Thiruuelveli. The 
imports are confined almost wholly to six months from October to 
March, because of unfavourable Aveather conditions in sea during 
the remaining jicriod of the year for schooners Avhich transport tobacco 
from Ceylon to Travancore. TJie variety closely resembles the 
Meenampalajmm tobacco grown_in Coimbatore district of Madras in 
physical characteristics and it will be Avorth investigating at least two 
aspects to replace Jajfna : (1) whether the taste of Meenanipal-ayam 
cannot be changed to that of J affna by transferring the micro-organisms 
that are present in Jaffna to Meenampalayam tobacco, and (2) Avhe- 
ther Jaffna tobacco cannot be groAvn and cured under conditions 
prevailing in India. 

(4) Imports through Foreign Possessions. 

Imports through the ports of Foreign Possessions (French and 
Portuguese) in India are small and almost negligible. The average 
annual imports into the French Possessions from foreign countries 
are about 14,000 lb. of tobacco and tobacco products. The latest 
figures - available (1933) for the Portuguese Possessions indicate that 
the imports of tobacco and tobacco products are a little over a mil- 
lion lb. of Avhich OA'^er 90 per cent, are imported from feombay. 
The official figures of imports into British India and Indian States 
from these two Foreign Posessions are almost nil. 

(5) Total Imports into India and Buraia by sea and land. 

The average annual total imports of different types of unmanu- 
factured and manufactured tobacco into India and Burma by sea 
and land, arp indicated in the following statement. 
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Average annual imports into India and Burma hy sea and land, 

(In thousands.) 


Typo. 

British ports. 

Land Frontier 
routes. 

Kathiawar and j 
Travancore 
State ports. 

Total, 


Jb. 

Rs. 

lb. 

Rs. 

lb. 

Rs. 

lb. 

Rs. 

Unmamifaoturod 

Tobacco. 

3,347 

37,47 

8,981 

8,7.3* 

1 

1,608 

5,15 

13,830 

61,35 ■ 

Cigarettes 

1,307 

49,10 

. . 


77 

53 

1,384 

49,63 

Cigars . . ,, 

19 

97 

•• 

-• 

1 

2 

1 20 

99 

Tobacco for pipes and 
cigarettes. 

90 

6,88 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

96' 

6;8S 

1 

Other sorts of manu- 
factured tobacco. 

42 

1,87 

•• 

•• 


•• 

42 

1,87 

1 

Total 

4,811 

95,29 

8,981 

8,73 

1,686 

5,70 




♦Values of imports by land frontier routes arc not declared and hence these imports are 
valued at an average price (Es. 8 per maund) ruling in areas where those imports occur. 


0. — Exports. 

(1) Exports by sea tiikough British Ports. 

(a) Total tobacco. — Exports of tobacco from India and Burma 
consist principally of unmanufactured tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
(see Appendix XIX). 

The total average annual exports of all types of manufactured 
and unmanufactured tobacco are 26.86 million lb. valued at 88.37 
lakhs of rupees. The following figures indicate the trend of these 
total exports : — 

Exports of unmanufactured and manufactured tobacco from India 

and Burma. 


Period. 

Quantitj'. 

Value. 

Pre-war average 


(Million lb.) 

22-35 

(lakhs of 
rupees). 
36-91 

War average 

• • • • 

25-92 

56-23 

Post-war average . . 

• ■ • 

27-37 

84-90 

102.5-26 to 1929-30 average 

. . 

31-61 

111-52 

1930-31 to 1934-35 average 

• • • • 

26-86 

88-37 

1935-36 

• • - > 

29-00 

92-43* 

1936-37 

- • • • 

29 -HO 

92-51 

1937-38 


30 -98 1 

116-29 
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, These average annual export figures indicate that the exports 
increased from the pre-war period till 1929-30. The average annual 
exports during the 5 years ending 1929-30 were higher by about 
41 per cent. ,in quantity and over two hundred per cent, in value 
over the pre-war average exports. During the quinquennium end- 
ing 1934-35 the average annual exports declined by 15 per cent, in 
weight and 21 per eent. in value over -the pre-depression period (5 
years ending 1929-30) but were higher by 20 per cent, in quantity 
and about 140 per cent, in value as compared with the pre-war aver- 
age. The exports in 1937-38 were the highest during the past 12 
years. 

The relative proportion of the average exports of different types 
' of tobacco and tobacco products is as follows : — 


Proportion of exports of different types of toiacco ayd tohacco pro- 
ducts. 


Type. 

For 5 years ending 
1929-30. 

For 6 years ending 
1934-36. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

> 

1 Quantity* 

j 

Value. 


% 

% 

0/ 

^ /o 

% 

Unmanufactured tobacco 

96-8 

93-8 

1 

96-7 

94-7 . 

Cigars . . , . 

1-0 

2-8 

0-4 

1-5 

Cigarettes , . 

0-8 

2-2 

1-1 

2-8 

Other sorts of manufactured tobacco . . 

1 

j 

1-4 

1-2 

1-8 

1-0 , 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


The proportions have changed but slightly during the two 
quinquenniums in the case of unmanufactured tobacco. The pro- 
portion of cigars dropped down to 0.4 from 1 in weight while that of 
cigarettes increased from 0.8 to 1.1 per cent. Unmanufactured 
tobacco is by far the most important in the export trade. 

(6) Unmanufactured tobacco . — 

{i) Quantity and value. — The annual average exports of un- 
manufactured tobacco are 25.97 million lb. valued at 83.69 lakhs of 
rupees. 

Of the average annual exports, the ports from Madras Presidency 
export about 61 per cent, of the total, Bombay exports about 20 
per cent., while the share of the ports in Bengal and Burma comes to 
about 11 per eent. and 8 per cent, respectively (see Appendix 
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[ii) Destinations. — The proportion of the average annual 
exports to ditferent countries is as follows : — 

Average proportion of exports of %mniamifactured toT)acco to different 

countries. 


Country. 

« 

Quantity. 

0/ 

/o 

*• 

Value. 

0/ 

/o 

United Kingdom 



40-3 

46-4 

Aden and Dependencies . . 



19-7 

23-5 

Straits Settlements 



5-6 

6-2 

Federated Malaya States 


.. 

2-7 

3-0 

Hongkong 



4-6 

1-2 

Other Empire countries . . 



. 1-1 

1*1 

Japan 



15-4 

13-3 

Netherlands 



7-6 

3-3 

Belgium 



1-2 

0-6 

Other foreign countries 



1-9 

1-4 


Total 

•• 

100-0 

100-0 


The Empire countries take 73.9 ■ per cent, in' weight and 81.4 
per cent, in value of the average annual exports. Over two-fifths of 
the quantitative exports go to the United Kingdom, while Aden and 
Dependencies absorb another one-fifth. Among the foreign countries 
Japan and Netherlands are important buyers and together account 
for 23 per cent, of the average annual weight of unmanufactured 
tobacco exported (see Appendix XXI and diagram facing page 41). 

The following were the exports to the United Kingdom, Aden 
and' Dependencies,' Japan and Netherlands' during the past eight 
years : — 

Exports of umnanufacturved tobacco to certain countries. 


(In thousands of lb.) 


Year, 

United 

Kingdom 

Aden and 
Depen- 
dencies. 

1 

Japan. 

Nether- 

lands. 

1930-31 ,, 

9,956 

5,364 

3,841 

2,341 

1931-32 ,. 

10,626 

4,427 

3,700 

945 

1932-33 . . 

9,046 

4,394 

3,145 

1,667 

1933-34 ., 

13,299 

6,398 

3,313 

3,512 

1934-36 , . 

9,260 

6,040 

5,899 

1,420 ' 

Averrge , . 

10,437 

6,125 

3,980 

1,977 

1935-36 .. 

11,702 

7,315 

5,624 

1,231 

1936-37 ., 

13,298 

8,336 

3,000 

1,121 

1937-38 . .... 

21,231 

7,182 

2,317 

1,348 
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Tliese four countries take 83 per cent, of the aiverage annual 
exports. 

Indian tobacco is assuming increasing iniportance in the English 
market and at present over one-fourth of tiie unmanufactured 
tobacco imported into Britain from Empire countries is Indian. 
During the past four years Indian Virginia flue-cured tobacco has 
been keenly demanded in tlie English market as will be evident from 
the folloAving figures of exports to the United Kingdom : — 



Million lb. 

1934-35 

9.3 

1935-36 

11.7 

1936-37 

13.3 

1937-38 

21.2 

1938-39 (for seven months 
1938) 

April to October 

29.9 


Further ]ios:sibilities of expansion of trade with the United 
Kingdom and other countries will be referred to in more detail 
under the eliapter on Demand, but it is evident from the figures 
given above and in tlie foregoing table that the greatest possibilities 
lie in the expansion of exports to the United Kingdom. 

Exports to Aden and Dependencies are also increasing from 
1933-34. In 1936-37 the exports were 8.3 million lb. as against 5.4 
million lb. in 1933-34, a rise of 2.9 million lb. In 1937-38. however, 
the exi)orts recorded a fall. Exporls to Netlierlands appear t© be 
irregular, but the general trend is definitely downwards. Japan has 
been talring larger quantities since 1933-34, but the sudden fall from 
1936-37 appears to be veiy largely due to di.sturbed conditions of 
trade in Japan on account of the war trouble in the far easiern 
countries. 

(iu) PcriodicHif and irend . — On an arernge exports arc high 
during i^lay to August, the four months accounting for about 45 per 
cent, of the annual average exports of unmanufactured tobacco. In 
Sepl ember the exports decline, but again rise in October and 
November, the two months accounting for 16.5 per cent, of the annual 
exports. December to February are months of low -exports which 
commence to rise in Uarch and 7‘each their maximum in July (sec 
Appendix XllT and the diagram facing page 45). Largest exports 
to the United Kingdom occur during May and June and the lowest 
in February and March. April to June are months of exports of 
Hue-cured cigarette leaf from IMadras Bre.sidency to the United 
Kingdom, while the .‘^eason of exports to Japan which generally com- 
mences late in September, is at its height in October and November 
and ends by about February. Exports from Bombay to Aden .and 
Dependencies arc high during M.ay to Augu.st. 

Both in (juality and value, the present exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco are considerably above the pre-war and war period 
.aver.auo export.s and it is f\irther important to note that the exports 
even during the depre.ssion period are slightl}' higher as compared 
with tlic average exports during the post-war ye.ars. 
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Exports of unmanufactured toibacco from India and Burma. 


Period. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pre-war average 



(Million lb;) 

(Lakhs of 
rupees.) 

• « • • « • 

• « 

20-43 

23-27 

War average 

• • • • • • 


24-05 

41-56 

Post-war average 

• • • « • 


25-93 

73-47 

1925-26 to 1929-30 average 


30-61 

104-57 

1930-31 



27-97 

96-73 

1931-32 

* • 

, , 

25-43 

80-62 

1932-33 

« • . . . • 


20-99 

73-41 

1933-34 



29-21 

90-13 

1934-35 



26-35 

77-55 


Average 


[ 25-97 

83-69 

1935-36 

.. 


I 28-74 

87-96 

1936-37 

• • • • • • 


i 28-53 

87-76 

1937-38 

• • « • • « 

• • 

35-94 

109-37 


It is apparent that the exports in 1937-38 were higher than those 
during the pre-depression period. The trend from 1935-36 is 
definitely upwards. During the seven months, April to October 
1938, the exports to foreign countries (excluding Burma) from 
India, excluding Burma, were 36.57 million lb. valued at 144.60 lakhs 
of rupees as against 20.67 million lb, and 64.34 lakhs of rupees and 
27.39 million lb. and 80,80 lakhs of rupees during the corresponding 
period in 1936 and 1937 respectively. In this connection it will be 
worth considering the exports of the four maritime Indian provinces 
and Burma to understand the relative changes that have occurred 
during the past 12 years (see Appendix XX). 


Exports of 'immanufactured tobacco from the ports of different 

Indian provinces and Burma. 

(Jlillion lb.) 


Exported from the ports of 

1925-26 

to 

1929-30 

average. 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

average. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

Bengal 

• » 


i 

4-33 

[ 

2-86 

0-33 

0-25 

1-72 

Madras 

• • 

. - 

13-35 

15-79 

20-03 

19-41 

25-91 

Bombay 

• . 

■ • 

6-85 ■ 

5-20 

7-38 

8-32 

7-19 

Sind 

• • 

* • 

0-05 

0-02 

0-01 

0-03 

0-02 

Burma 

• • 


7-03 

2-10 

0-99 

0-52 

1-10 


Total 


30-61 

25-97 

28-74 

28-53 

36-94 
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It is evident that exports from Madras are steadily rising while 
those from Bombay also indicate an increase except for the fall in 
1937-38. Exports from Sind are insignificant, but those from Bengal 
and Burma have declined enormously during the past 13 years, though 
1937-38 recorded a rise. The following figures show the rise or fall 
of exports to different countries : — 


Exports of unmanufactured tobacco from India and Burma io 

different couniries. 

(Million lb.) 


Countiy. 

1926-26 to 
1929-30 
Average. 

1930.31 to 
1934-35 • 
Average. 

United Kingdom 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9-68 

10-44 

Aden and Dependencies . . 

• « 

* • 

•• 

5-77 

6-13 

Straits Settlements 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4-12 

1-46 

Federated Malaya Stntc« 

♦ « 

« « 

• • 

2*62 

0-71 

Hongkong 

• « 

• * 

• • 

2-72 

1-18 

Netherlands 

« • 

• • 

• • 

2-01 

1-98 

Belgium 

« « 

• • 

•• 

0-47 

0-32 ' 

Japan 

« • 

• • 


2-32 

3-98- 

Germany 

•• 

• ♦ 


1-30 

0-02 


The rise in the exports to the United Kingdom and Japan is 
apparent. Almost all this rise was shared by Madras. The slight 
fall in the exports to Aden and Dependencies was all .shared by 
Bombay but made up by the considerable rise in 1935-36 and 1936- 
37. The fall in the exports to Straits Settlements, Hongkong, 
Federated 3\Ialaya States, Netherlands, Belgium and Germany was 
almost wholly shared by Bengal and Burma. In 1925-26 Bengal 
exported over 7.5 million lb. mainly to Netherlands, Germany and 
Japan. But during the verj’ next year her exports dwindled to 2.5 
million lb. while in 1935-36 and 1936-37 the exports from Bengal 
were only about 328,000 lb. and 248,000 lb. respectively. Her 
exports to German}* have stopped while those to Netherlands have 
enormously declined. Japan now buys whollj’^ from Madras. The 
annual average exports from Burma during the 5 years ending 1929- 
30 were 7 million lb. which declined to 2.1 million lb. during the 
quinquennium ending 1934-35, while her exports during 1935-36 and ' 
1936-37 were only 993,000 lb. and 523,000 lb. respectively losing 
mostly in trade with Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States 
and Hongkong. 

(<^) Cif/ars . — 

(t) Quantity and value . — Cigars account for about 0.4 per cent, 
in quantity and 1.5 per cent, in value of total exports of unmanu- 
factured and manufactured tobacco. The average annual exports of 
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cigars during tlie 5 years ending 1934-35 Avere 112,403 lb. valued at 
about ].291aldis of rupees 

Almost 62 per cent, of the annual average exports of cigars 
occur through Rangoon (see Appendix XXII). The ports in the 
JIadras Presidency export one-third of the total, while the exports 
through the ports of Bombay and Bengal are small being about 2.6 
per cent, and 1.7 per cent, of the total respectively. 

(ii) Destinations. — The following statement gives the relative 
importance of the different countries that take Indian cigars (see 
Appendix XXHI). 

Average proportion of exports of cigars front India and Burma to 

different countries. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

■Dnitod Kingdom 



% 

30-3 

% 

35-4 

Aden and Dependencies . . 


• • 

3-9 

4-7 

Ceylon 


• « 

11-1 

10-9 

Straits Settlements 


• • 

39-2 

31-8 

Other Empire countries . . 


• • 

2-2 

2-9 

Iraq 


• » 

2-1 

3-1 

Siam 



4-6 

3-8 

Other foreign countries . . 


• * 

6-6 

7-4 


Total 

« • 

100-0 

V 

100-0 


The United Kingdom, Straits Settlements and Ceylon are there- 
fore important buyers and together account for 80.6 per cent, in 
quantity and 78.1 per cent, in value of the total average exports. 
The following were the exports to these three countries during the 
past six years : — 

Exports of cigars to important cdimtries. 


(Thousand lb.) 


Year. 

United 

Kingdom.* 

Straits 

Settlements. 

Ceylon. 

1930-31 



46 1 

116 

12 

1931-32 



24 ! 

69 

12 

1932-33 

. . 


29 

28 

18 

1933-34 



34 

6 

1 12 

1934-36 

• • 


37 

12 

! 8 


Average 

• • 

34 

44 

1 

' 12 

1935-3C 



43 

9 

10 

1936-37 

. . 


29 

6 

- 10 . 

1937-38 

« • » • 


33 

4 

11 
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It will be noticed that while exports to the United Kingdom are 
slowly rising from 1933-34, those to the Straits Settlements have 
.enormously declined. Exports to Ceylon show no definite trend, 
but if anything, they are downwards in recent years. During the pre- 
depression period (5 years ending 1929-30), the United Kingdom 
imported 45,000 lb. of Indian cigars on an average, so that the fall 
during the fiVe years ending 1934-35 was a little over 24 per cent. 
The average annual exports to the Straits Settlements during the pre- 
depression period were as high as 166,000 lb. as against only 44,000 
lb. during the five years ending 1934-35, a fall of over 73 per cent. 

In 1935-36 Straits Settlements imported only about 9,000 lb. of 
cigars. Another fair importer of Indian cigars during the pre- - 
depression period was Siam. The annual average exports to Siam 
during the five years ending 1929-30 were 32,000 lb. which declined 
to only 12 lb. in 1934-35. It is, therefore, evident that the exports 
of cigars to Straits Settlements and Siam, two important buyers till 
the year 1930-31, have not only declined at an enormous speed, but are 
• on the verge of disappearance. 

{Hi) Periodicity and trend . — hlarch to May are the months of 
high exports and together account for about 32 per cent, of the aver- 
age annual exports. January and February are the months of low 
exports. 

The exports of cigars have enormously declined during the past 
30 years and the present exports are about 4 or 5 per cent, of the 
average annual exports during the pre-war period as can be seen 
from the following figures : — 


Exports of cigars from India and Burma, 


Period. 


Quantity. ' 

Value. 

Pre-war average 

• « 

(thousand lb.) 

1,535 

(thousand Rs). 

13,01 

War average 

• « 

1,260 

11,23 

Post-war average 


480 

6,09 

3,17 

1925-26 to 1929-30 Average 

• « 

303 

1930-31 ’ .. 

• t 

220 

2,46 

1931-32 

• • 

118 

1,33 

1932-33 


90 

95 

1933-34 


64 

86 

1934-35 


70 

. 86 

Average 

• • 

112 

1,29 

1935-36 

« » 

73 

1,01 

1936-37 

• • 

60 

.. 80 

1937-38 .. .. .. 

" 

62 

96 
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The decline has been enormous and almost continuous. As 
already noted earlier, the eoiisumptiou o£ cigars has considerably 
declined all over the world and the fall in the exports of Indian cigars 
has been almost entirely due to this decline in demand. In this 
decline of trade, Burma has suffered most. The annual average 
exports of Burma cigars during the pre-depression period were 

225.000 lb. which declined to 69,000 lb. during the 5 years ending 
1934-35. In 1935-36 she exported only 52,000 lb. (see Appendix 
XXII). Burma lost in trade mostly with Straits Settlements and 
Siam and at present her principal buyer 'is the United Kingdom 
which imported 39,000 lb. of Burma cigars in 1935-36. Exports from 
Madras averaged 69,000 lb. per year during the 5 years ending 1929- 
30, but during the next 5 years the average exports came -down to 

37.000 lb. In 1935-36 exports from Madras were only 19,000 lb. Ex- 
ports from Madras consist of superior cigars pi'epared from the 
wrapper leaf imported from Netherlands and also country cheroots 
exported mainlj’- to Ceylon, the United Kingdom and Aden and 
cheroots generally go to Straits Settlements and other countries, 

(d) Cigarettes .' — 

(?) Quantity and value. — Cigarettes form a .small proportion of 
the total tobacco exports from India. The average annual exports 
are 296,000 lb. valued at 2,52 lakhs of rupees (see Appendix XXIV). 
Almost 98 per cent, of the annual average exports of cigarettes are 
despatched from the ports of the Madras Presidency. Burma exports 
no cigarettes. 

(m) Destinations. — Ceylon is the largest customer buying about 
half the average exports. The other important buyers are the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, 

Proportion of t}ie a,verage anmial exports of cigarettes from India 

to different countries. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

, 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Ceylon 

• • 

• • 

49-1 

52-0 

Straits Settlements 

•• 


21-2 

1 

18-0 

Federated Malaya States 

• • 


26-9 

27-0 

Other Countries 

•• 

•• 

2-8 

3-0 

- - 

Total 

i 

• • i 

100-0 

100-0 


LilCAR 
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The exports to the first three countries during the past 8 years 
were as follows : — 


Exports of cigarei-fes from India to important countries. 

{Thousand lb.). 


Year. 

Ceylon. 

Straits 

Settlements. 

Federated 

Malaya 

States. 

lOSO-.H 




186 

82 


64 

1931-32 


• • • • 


121 

93 


87 

1932-33 


• • • 


75 


■ 

102 

1933..34, - 


« • • • 


141 



68 

1934-35 

* ■ 

.. 

•• 

204 

mmm 

1 

78 



Average 


145 

63 

80 

1935-36 




228 

15 


83 

1936-37 


• * • • 


292 

8 


67 ' 

1937-38 

• • 

. . 

* * 

320 

5 


47 


It is obvious that exports to Ceylon are increasing from 1933- 
34, but ibose to Straits Settlements have enormously declined during 
the past 6 years. 

(Hi) Periodicity and trend. — There is not much marked varia- 
tion in the monthly exports of cigarettes, the average monthly exports 
ranging from 20,000 to 28,000 lb. March seems to be the only 
month of high exports (see diagram facing page 45) wheif on an 
average about 34,000 lb. are exported. 


The exports of cigarettes show an upward trend as can be seen 
from the following statement : — 

Total exports^'- of cigarettes from India. 


Period. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pre-war average 

(Thousand 

lb.). 

. 31 

(Thousand 

Rs.) 

15 - 

War average 

177 

2,15 

Post-war average 

90 

1,54 

1925-26 to 1929-30 average 

249 

2,50 

1930-31 

342 

3,10 

1931-32 

313 - 

2,66 

1932-33 

264 

2,12 

1933-34 

258 

2,13 

1934-35 

305 

2,51 

Average 

296 

2,52 

1935-36 

329 

2,85 

1936-37 . . ' 

372 

3,40 

1937-38 

1 

419 

4,98 


^Excluding exports of cigarettes from India to Burma, which amounted to 
2.1 million lb. valued at 65 lakhs of rupees in 1937-38. 
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It is evident that the exports of cigarettes are increasing due 
mainly to increase in the production of cigarettes in India, The 
exports in 1937-38 were the highest recorded so far, 

(e) Other sorts of manufactured tobacco. — The other sorts of 
manufactured tobacco exported consist mainly of Mdis, prepared 
hookah and chewing tobaccos and snuff. The average annual quan- 
tity exported is 485,000 lb. valued at Es. 89,000. On an average 
about 96 per cent, of the exports occur through the ports of Bengal. 
Ceylon and Maldives are the important buyers among the Empire 
countries and together take about 72 per cent, of the average annual 
exports. Muskat Territory, Trucial Oman and other Native States 
in Ai’abia are the chief foreign purchasers and together account for 
14 per cent, of the average annual exports. 

(2) Exports by Land Prontieb Eoutes, 

Large quantities, almost wholly unmanuf aetured tobaeeo used for 
hookah and smoking, are exported through land frontier routes 
adjacent to N.-W. P. P., Kashmir, U. P., Bihar, Bengal, Assam and 
Burma (see Appendices XVII and X^OIII). 

I 

The following statement shows the exports from India and 
Burma : — 


Exports through land frontier routes. 

(Thousand lb.). 


Period. 

India. 

Burma. 

1925-26 to 1929-30 Average 



10,338 

372 

1930-31 



10,330 

258 

1931-32 



11,010 

186 

1932-33 . 


• • .. 

9,232 

79 

1933-34 



8,772 

121 

1934-35 



9,103 

176 


Average 


9,689 

164 

1935-36 



9,702 

308 

1936-37 

• • 


9,229 

430 


The exports thus declined by about 6 per cent, in India and 56 
per cent, in Burma, during the five years ending 1934-35, as com- 
pared with the quinquennial average exports ending 1925-26. April 
to July are months of high exports from India and the period 
LilCAE 
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accounting for 44 per cent, of the average annual exports. ..Minimum 
exports occur in February. Fi*om March they commence to rise 
and reach the maximum usually in the month of July. 


In Burma there is not much periodical variation in exports, the 
average monthly outgo ranging from a hundred to two hundred 
maunds. 

(3) Exports by sea through Kathiawar and Travancore Ports. 


There are no exports of tobacco or tobacco products from 
Travancore ports. The average annual exports from Kathiawar 
ports are extremely small being as below : — 

lb. 


Manufactured tobacco 
Cigars 

Other sorts of manufactured tobacco 

Total 


1,123 

533 

3,530 


5,186 


(4) Exports through Foreign Possessions. 

Exports through the ports of French and Portuguese Possessions 
in India are small and negligible. The average annual exports 
from tlie French Possessions are about 2;000 lb. while those from 
the Portuguese Possessions also come to about the same figure- 
Almost the whole of this is foreign tobacco re-exported. 


(5) Total exports prom India and Buraia by sev and land. 

The average annual total exports of different types of unmanu- 
factured and manufactured tobacco from India and Burma, by sea 
and land are shown in the following statement": — 


Average anmieil exports from India and Burma by sea and land. 

(In thousandfi) 


Type. 

i 

1 British porta. 

Land Prontier 
Routes, 

Kathiawar 

1 and 

1 Travancore 

1 States Ports. 

1 

i 

Total. 


lb. 

Rs. 

lb. 

Rs. 

1 

Ib. 

Rs. 

lb. 

Rs. 

Unmanufactured 

tobacco 

26,909 

83,69 

9,863 

9,58* 

1 

t 

36,823 

i 93,27 

Cigars 

112 

1,29 ! 

•• 

•> 

1 

1 

113 

1,30 

Cigarettes 

296 

•2,61 


•• 

• • 

• • 

296 

2.61 

Other sorts of manu- 
factured tobacco . . 

485 

89 

.. ! 

, , 

4 

1 

489 

90 

Total 

26,862 

88,38 

9,853 

9,58 

c 

1 

2 

1 

36,721 

97,98 

\ 


*VnlueB of exports by land frontier routes are not declared and these exports are vnJncd 
fit an average price (Bs. 8 per maund) ruling in areas from ' -where these exports occur. 
tValue less than Rs. 200. .^<55^ 

Ur. 
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D. — Re-exports. 

Re-export trade is exceedingly small and consists principally of 
anmannfaetured tobacco, cigarettes, pipe and cut tobaccos. Un- 
manufactured tobacco is exported mostly to foreign countries while 
cigarettes, pipe and cut tobaccos are exported principally to Empire 
countries, as can be seen from the statement in Appendix XXV. 


Be-escports of unmanufacUircd tobacco from India and Burma. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. ' 





lb. 

Bs. 

1930-31 


. . 


2,069 

3,641 

1931-32 

. • 

• • • • • • 


2,489 

2,061 

1932-33 

< • 

• • • • • • 

• • 

17,646 

3,183 

1933-34 

. . 


* * 

18,612 

31,669 

1934-36 


• • • • • • 

• « 

4,815 

3,674 



Average 


9,126 

8,804 

1935-36 

. • 

• • • « • • 


61,196 

34,681 

1936-37 

. . 

• • • • • • 


4,730 

3,073 

1937-38 

•• 

« • • • « • 


47,501 

31,939 


Ee-exports of manufactured tobacco from India and Burma. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 






lbs. 

Bs. 

1930-31 

. . 

■ . 

» • • • 

• • 

14,331 

65,606 

1931-32 


• • 

• • • « 

• • 

19,659 

61,347 

1932-33 

« • 

. . 

• • • • 

• • 

8,812 

30,076 

1933-34 

• • 

< • 

• • • « 

• • 

7,416 

26,326 

1934-35 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

40,153 

127,303 




Average 


18,054 

59,932 

1936-36 

• • 

• » 

• • • • 

• • 

10,736 

48,438 

1936-37 

• • 

• • 



9,752 

36,829 

1937-38 

• • 

« • 

.. 


8,711 

25,056 
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The re-export trade in unmaniLfactured and manufaetm’ed 
tobacco thus forms but a very small part of the total export and 
import trade in tobacco and tobacco products. Unman^actured 
tobacco is re-exported principally to Aden and Dependencies among 
the Empire countries and small quantities to the United States of 
America among the foreign countries. Manufactured tobacco is 
exported chiefly to the United Kingdom, Aden and Dependencies, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements and Bahrein Islands among the Empire 
countries and Muskat Territory and Trucial Oman and China and 
Japan among the foreign countries. 

E. — Total and net available supplies. 

Appendices XXVI and XXVII show the total supplies of tobacco 
and tobacco pi'oducts available for consumption in India and Burma 
during the past 6 years taking into account the local production 
imports, exports and re-exports. The position in respect of the last 
two years is summarised in the following table : — 


f 

1935-36. 

(Thousand lb.). 

1936-37. 

(Thousand lb.). 

' 

India. 

Burma. 

India. 

1 

j 

Burma. 

Gross production in the pre- 
ceding year 

1,429,228 

100,980 

i 

1 

1,346,240 

103, 040 

Total Supplies. — 


1 

i 

- 

Net production available for 
consumption allowing 20 j 
per cent, loss on driago ; 
and waste in manufac- 
ttrre 

1,143,382 

80,784 

1,076,992 

82,432 

Imports by sea 

6,175 * 

13,802 

9,227 

16,662 

Imports by land 

9,626 

95 

8,216 

126 

Deduct — 

1,159,183 

94,681 

1,094,434 

98,119 

Exports and re-exports by sea 

42,203 

2,917 

44,224 

4,170 

Exports and re-exports by land 

9,703 

308 

9,230 

430 


61,906 

3,225 

63,454 

4,600 

Balance available . . 

1,107,277 

, 91,456 

1,040,980 

93,619 


On the basis of estimated population in 1935-36 and 1936-37 
the per capita net available supply in India and Burma during these 
two years was 3.1 and 2.9 lb. in India and 6.6 lb. and 6.7 lb. in 
Burma respectively. 
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; ' ■ ■ \_Supply. 

INTER-CHAPTER ONE. 

On tlie average growers sell 92^ per cent, of their 
tohaceo croj). The aimnal valne of the crop in India is 
somewhere abont 18'crores of rupees, and constitutes, 
therefore, an important source of ready cash to the cul.- 
tivators. At loresent tobacco occuj)ies ordy 4 out of every 

1.000 acres of the sown area but this acreage is steadily 
expanding at the rate of about 2 per cent. j)er annum. 
About one million acres are grown in the Provinces, 

300.000 in the Indian States and 100,000 acres in Burma. 

More than half the Indian production is concen- 
trated in 5 clearly defined zones. The North Bengal 
(including Gooch Behar State) and North Bihar areas 
are both imiDortaut foi’ the production of hookah and 
other tyjoes of tobacco. The Charotar area in Gujerat 
along with that of Nipani in the south of Bombay 
Presidency have a siDCcial reputation for their Indi 
tobaccos, whereas the remaining area, that of Guntur in 
Madras Presidency, is outstanding for the production 
of high class cigarette' leaf. 

Mscnj di:fferent types of growing plants and of manu- 
factured j)roducts are included imder the term “ tobacco ” 
and it is not always easy to understand in what sense the 
word is used. Cultivators, for example, who grow the 
tobacco do not always know to Avhat use it will be put 
and would not recognise it in its final form. Similarly, 
the man who smokes, chews, or snuffs tobacco would be 
quite unable to recognise the i^i’oduct growing in the 
fields. It is unfortunate also that many members of the 
agricultural departments apparently ' do not know the 
fundamental characteristics and uses of the di:fferent 
types of tobacco as grown in their districts. 
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There are two main botanical tj^es, viz., Nicoiiana 
Rustica and Nicotiana Tahacum. The former bas' a 
yellow flower and a coarse textured leaf, broad and 
rounded at the apex and is generally a more robust and 
densely growing plant than N. Tahacum, wMcb bas a 
white or x^ink flower and an elongated, comparatively 
smooth and generall}^ pointed leaf. 

The two sx^ecies should be clearly distinguished.- 
The cureddeaf of N. Rustica is dark or greenish brown, 
the nicotine contept may be- as high as 8 X3er cent, and its 
chief use is in the preparation of hookah, chewing and 
snuff tobaccos. The cured leaf of N. Tahacum ranges 
from lemon-yellow to reddish brown, the nicotine con- 
tent may be as low as | per cent, and it provides the 
entire supply of cigarette, cigar, cheroot and hidi 
tobaccos as well as to a great extent being put to the same 
uses as N. Rustica. 

N. Rustica represents in India one-third of the total 
X^r eduction and is confined to the region north of. a line 
joining Calcutta and Karachi. In this region about one- 
third of the N. Tahacum crop is also produced, the rest 
growing in peninsular India south of a line Ahmedabad- 
Calcutta. N. Tahacum provides nearly the whole of 
the export trade in hidi and other smoking tobaccos, a 
small prox^ortion only consisting of N. Rustica. 
Although zY. Rustica is grown to some extent in Europe 
and China it does not figure in their export trade. It 
is very important to observe the fact that the world’s 
international trade as a whole consists of N.- Tahacum 
and not of N. Rustica. 

Official xjroductioh estimates make no distinction 
between the two main species and are also misleading in 
regard to yield. The average annual yield per acre of 
raw tobacco in India is officially estimated at 1179 lb. 
in the five years ending 1931-32, as against 1565 lb. per 
acre in the previous five years. These figures might be 
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taken t(j indicate that yields are falling off whereas 
the rea] explanation probably is that provinces 
and States are trying to correct, gradually, the errors in 
the original basis of the estimates. In Bombay Presi- 
dency, for example, the standard" yield is based on a 
formula devised in 1884, and the estimated yield per acre 
at that time probably referred to the crop as cut gneen. 
It would appear from enquiries made in the course of 
the marketing survey that the official estimates for the 
Presidency are more than three times the actual figures. 
In Mysore on the other hand the actual iDi’oduction is 
^more than double that indicated by the official estimates. 
In the Griintur district of Madras about two-thirds of the 
area is now imder Virginia types of tobacco which yield 
on an average about 750 lb. of raw leaf or about 400 — 500 
lb. of processed leaf per acre, but the official standard 
yield for the district is still maintained at 1,000 lb. per 
acre. 

The statistical position is somewhat complicated in 
so far as in certain jjarts, e.g., the United Provinces, the 
practice is to harvest stalks and stems along with the 
leaf. The average yield per acre, therefore, in this 
province is well over 2,000 lb., of which one-third con- 
sists of stalks and stems. " 

Taking the coimtiy as a whole it seems that tlie 
aA^erage yield of raw cured tobacco per acre for the six 
years ending 1935-36 was somewhere about 959 lb. which 
included 18 per cent. (173 lb.) of stalks and stems. The 
average yield of cured leaf alone is therefore about 786 
lb. per acre. 

International trade in tobacco now largely consists 
of leaf of different types of the N. Tabacum species. 
For Indian , statistics to be intelligible both in India and 
abroad, it is therefore essential to classify the tobacco 
area and production by siDecies and types with. a view to 
developing the internal as well as the external trade. 
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As the method of curing determines to a large extent the 
quality and final use of the tobacco leaf, it is desirable 
to have complete information with regard to the quanti- 
ties of the various types produced by the difterent 
methods of curing. 

The largest amount of the international trade con-, 
sists of flue-cured tobacco for which the demand is^ 
steadily increasing. The total production of this type 
in India, however, at present represents only 2 per cent, 
of the total. More than two-thirds of all the tobacco is 
ground-cured, i.e., it is cut and allowed to lie in the field 
to be cured by the sun. Another quarter of the produc- 
tion is rack-cured and about 5 per cent, pit-cured. As a • 
first step towards improving official statistics production 
should be estimated in respect of the two distinct 
species, N. Rustica and N. Tdbaciim and the latter should 
be sub-divided into (u) Virginia and (&) Desi (oxNatu), 
each of which should in turn be sub-divided into (1) 
flue-cured and (2) sun-cured. This would go a long 
way towards clearing up the present obscurity. 

India produces about one-fourth of the tobacco in 
the world and yet continues to import considerable 
quantities — ^particularly of unmanufactured tobacco 
from the United States — and the quantity has been in- 
creasing. There is, however, a certain amount of satis- 
faction to be found in the fact that imports of cigarettes 
have shown a more than corresponding decrease. Im- 
ports of cigars have also fallen off considerably but un- 
foidunately the exports' of cigars from India and 
particularly from Burma have shown an enormous drop 
and now represent only about 0.4 per ceht: of the total 
quantity of manufactured and unmanufactured tobacco 
exported. It is gratifyiug to observe that exports of 
unmanufactured tobacco in recent years have risen, 
particularly to the United Kingdom and Japan. The 
increase in the exports of Virginia flue-cured tobacco 
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to the United Kingdom during the past four years is 
particularly striking. In 1934-35 these exports amount- 
ed to 9.3 million pounds and the figure was more than 
doubled in 1937-38. This is an indication of the growing 
popularity of the good quality flue-cured Virginia tobacco 
produced in India. 
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CHAPTER n.— UTILISATION AND DEMAND. 5 
A. — Quantitative demand. 

(1) UNiMANUPACTUKEE) TOBACCO. 

Tobacco is mostly consumed in the country in the form of 
manufactured tobacco products, namely, cigarettes, cigars, cheroots, 
l)idis, hookah and chewing tobacco and snuff. The quantity con- 
sumed in 'unmanufactured form is extremely small, being confined 
entirely to hookah and chewing tobaecos. Unmanufactured tobacco 
is therefore almost entirely demanded by manufacturers whose 
sources of supply are the, local production and the imports. Taking 
into consideration, therefore, the production within the country, 
imports and exports, the net available supplies of unmanufactured 
tobacco in India are indicated in the following statement. 


Annual net available supplies, of unmanufactured tobacco in India. 

(MUlionlb.) 




1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

j 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Average. 

Gross production in 

1,272 

1,306 

1,164 

1,429 

1,346 

1,301 

preceding year. 







Deduct 20 % on account 

254 

261 

231 

' 286 

269 

260 

of driage, damage and 
wastage in manufac- 
ture. 


• 






1,018 

1,046 

923 

' 1,143 

1,077 

1,041 

Add imports by sea* . . 

13 

1 

1 

13 

* 1 

8 

6 

9 

10- 

Add imports by land . . 

11 

8 

6 

10 

8 

9 

% 

Deduct exports by sea* 

36 

42 

39 

42 

• 44 

U 

Deduct exports by land 

9 

9 

i 

9 

10 

9 

9 

Net supplies available 

997 

1,016 

889 

1,107 

1,041 

1,010 

for manufacture and 
consumption. 



\ 





The annual average demand for unmanufactured tobacco in 
India may therefore be taken at 1,010 million lb. after allowing 20 


•Include coastal imports and exports. 
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per cent, on account of loss of moisture, damage and waste in manu- 
facture. 

Similar figures for Burma given below show that the approxi- 
' mate average annual demand for unmanufactured tobacco from the 
'Burmese manufacturers comes to about 86 million lb. 

Annual net available supplies of unmanufactured tol)acco m 

Burma. 


(Million lb.). 


■ 

1932-33, 

1933-34, 

1934-36. 

1936-36. 

1936-37. 

Average. 

Gross production in 

preceding year. 

87 

87 

101 

101 

103 

96 

Deduct 20% on account 
of driage, damage and 
■wastage in manufac- 
ture, 

1 

17 

17 

20 

i 

20 

21 

19 

1 

70 

70 

81 

81 

82 

77 

imports by sea* 

15 

13 

13 

14 

16 

14 

Add imports by landf 

- * 

• • 

* • 




Deduct exports by sea* 

5 

8 

4 

3 

4 

6 

Deduct exports by landf 

. • 

• • 

. • 

. • 

• • 

. • 

Net available supplies for 
manufacture and con- 
sumption. 

80 

76 

90 

92 

1 

94 

86 


(2) Tobacco products. 

{a) All tobacco products. — Estimates of consumption of the 
different tobacco products in the various Indian provinc.es and 


■'‘Include coastal imports and exports. 
tAbout 0.2 million lb. on an average. 
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►States and Burma as based on enquiries made in 1934:-35 are given 
in Appendix XXVIII and illustrated in the diagram facing this 
page. The figures given in the appendix show that the total con- 
sumptive demand for all manufactured tobacco products comes to 
1,016.3 million lb. or 2.915 lb. per capita in India and 86.9 million 
lb. or 6.38 lb. per, capita in Burma. 

\ 

- It may be ’Stated that as given in Appendix XXVI the net 
available supply in India of all tobaccos (manufactured and unmanu- 
factured) in 1934-35 was 889.1 million lb. as against 1,016.3 million 
lb. as arrived at in Appendix XXVIII.' The difference may be 
accounted for by the portion appropriated from the previous year’s 
carry-overs, necessitated by the low production in 1933-34. The 
difference in the figures for Burma as given in Appendices XXVII 
and XXVIII may also be accounted by the year to year variation in 
the size of the crop. For similar reasons differences are observed 
between the figures of consumption for India and Burma as given 
in Appendix XXVIII and those dealt with in the previous section on 
the quantitative demand for unmanufactured tobacco. Thus while- 
the consumption of manufactured tobacco in India in 1934-35 was 
1,016.3 million lb., the quantity of unmanufactured tobacco available 
for manufacture in the same year was only 889 million lb., the 
difference being accounted for by the carry-overs from the previous 
years due to the smaller size of the crop in the country in 1933-34. 

It may be interesting to compare the per capita consumption 
figures for India (2.91 lb.) and Burma (6.38 lb.) with those of the 
some of the important tobacco consuming countries of the world, like 
the Netherlands (7.8 lb.), U. S. A. (6 lb.), U. K. (3.321b.). 
Germany (3.24 lb.) and France (2.9 lb.). The figures available 
and given for these foreign countries are for 1932, but they show 
that the per capita consumption in India is not large and that the 
figure for Burma compares favourably with that of some of the 
biggest tobacco producing countries of the world. Tobacco smoldng 
in Burma is more general than in several other countries of the 
world, and it is estimated that at least four-fifths of the Burmese 
population, men, women and even children, use tobacco in one form 
or another. 

(b) Cigarettes . — Cigarette smoldng is becoming more and more 
the fashion of the day and as such the trend of consumption of 
cigarettes is on the rise. A major portion of the demand iu India 
is met by cigarettes manufactured within the country and the 
imports are fast dwindling. 

In Burma almost the whole of the demand for cigarettes is 
satisfied by imports, mostly from India. 

I 

The following statement shows the quantity of cigarettes con- 
19?4 35^^ different Indian provinces and States and Burma in 



N.v/.r.p. 
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Estimated consumption of cigarettes in the provinces and States of 
India and in Burma in 1934-35. 


Province or State. 

Total 

consumption. 

Per capita. 




lb. 

lb. 

Nos. 

Assam 



1,129,790 

0-125 

44 

Bengal 



2,741,506 

0-054 

19 

Bibar and Orissa 



1,640,000 

0-042 

’ 15 

Bombay 



2,214,000 

0-118 

41 

Central Provinces 



701,674 

0-044 

15 

Madras ' 



1,372,434 

0-028 

10 

N. W. F. P. . . 



205,000 

0-083 

29 

Punjab 



1,429,342 

0-058 

20 

Sind 



632,302 

0-155 

54 

United Provinces 



1.466,816 

0-029 

10 

Baroda 



281,834 

0-111 

39 

Nizam’s Dominions 



1,312.000 

0-087 ’ 

30 

Kashmir 



164,000 

0-044 

15 

lilysoro 



718,484 

0-107 

37 

Travancore 



50,020 

0-009 

3 

Other areas 



3,957,150 

0-075 

26 


Total India 


20.016,358 

0-057 

20 

Burma 

. . 


1,731,840 

0-127 

44 


Note. — T he quantity shown is in terms of the to1)acco contents. 

The per capita consumption in India thus works out at 20 
cigarettes. It is highest in Sind at 54, though for the cheaper brands 
mostly, ilssa??; comes next with as lai’ge a demand as 44. The 
demand for liigh grade cigarettes is highest in the sadar Sub-division 
of Laldiimpur in Assam presumably because of the comparatively 
large European population. Bombay consume.? large quantities of 
cigarettes and her per capita consumption works out at 41. There 
is an extensive demand in the proAunce for packets of ten cigarettes 
sold at one anna per packet or two cigarettes per pice in retail. The 
per capita demand for cigarettes in tlie Eortli-Wesf Frontier Pro- 
vinee is estimated at 29, mainly of the cheap brands. In the Punjab, 
a large section of its people are prohibited tlie use of tobacco in any 
form by the tenets of Sikhism. .Sikhs constitute about 13 per cent, 
of the population of the province, aiicl this appears to be the main 
reason why the consumption of tobacco products there is so low as 
compared with the neighbouring provinces of Sind, the North-West 
Frontier Province or the Vnited Provinces, as would be seen later. 
The cigarette lioAvever being in fashion appears comparatively un- 
affected and to have a fair number of consumers. Of the" total 
cigarette smoking population about two-thirds smoke low quality 
a fourth medium quality and remainder high quality cigarettes. The 
consuinptioG in SiJkit dnd OvissO' and Cc^itTol Provinces is about tiio 
same, being 15 cigarettes per capita. It is estimated that only about 
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2 per cent, of Llie smoking population in the Central Provinces and 
Berar smoke cigarettes. In Madras and the United Provinces the 
demand for cigarettes is distributed all over the province, and the 
rate per head is about 10 cigai’ettes. 

Among the States, Baroda consumes large quantifies of 
cigarettes and the demand is met mainly by the cigarettes imported 
from outside the State. There is a cigarette factory in Baroda, but 
a very large portion of the cigarettes manufactured in it are con- 
sumed outside the State. In Mysore most of the cigarettes smoked 
are of low grades. The entire demand in the State with the excep- 
tion of a small quantity of imported cigarettes is for the Indian 
product. The consumption of cigarettes in the Nizam’s Dominions 
is fairly large being about 30 cigarettes per capita, 

Burma is a hea^^ consumer of tobacco products and her con- 
sumption of cigarettes falls in line with her reputation as such. 

(c) Cigars and cheroots. — The following statement gives the 
quantitative demand for cigars and cheroots 'in the important eonsum- 
ing provinces and States of India and in Burma in 1931-35 : — 

Estimated consum 2 ytion of cigars and cheroots in India and Burma 

in 1934^5. 


- Province or State. 

Quantity 

consumed. 

Consumption 
per capita. 


lb. 

lb. 

Nos. 

Bengal 

998,760 

0-020 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 

8,528 

* 


Bombay 

328,000 

0-014 

3 

Central Provinces and Berar 

60.270 

0-004 

1 

Madras . . .- 

89,631,986 

1-861 

372 

N. W. P. P 

18,040 

0-007 

2 

Punjab 

20,418 

0-001 


Sind 

60,024 

0-014 

3 

United Provinces 

51,250 

0-001 

♦ 

Nizam’s Dominions 

410,000 

0-027 

5 

Mysore 

56,334 

0-C08 

2 

Travancore 

29,520 

0-005 

1 

Other areas 

816,768 

0-012 

3 

Total India 

Burma 

92,489,898 

73,062,000 

1 

0-265 

5-370 

53 

547 


Note. — The weight of the tobacco is in terms of net weight. 
Negligible. 


Madras ranks first and is outstanding among the provinces of 
India as regards the consumption of cigars and cheroots, the annual 
per capita consmnption being estimated at 372. In the Circars, 
especially in the Vizagapatam and Godavari districts of the Presi- 
dency the use of cheroots is almost universal among the smoking 
population. The annual consumption in Bengal works out at 4 
cigars and cheroots per capita-. Nizam’s Dominions is the only 
State where there is any appreciable consumption of cigars and 
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cHeroots. In, other provinces and States the demand for cigars and. 
cheroots is extremely' small. 

In Buhna the' consumption of cheroots is almost universal among 
the adult population and even children. There are two kinds of 
cheroots in use. One is the ordinary kind of cheroot or Sse-lym-leiJc 
wrapped in tobacco leaf, and the -other is the torch cheroot or Ese- 
haw-leik made with a mixture of chopped tobacco stallc and shredded 
leaf as fiUer, and the sheath of the maize cob or the prepared leaf 
of “ Thanat-bin ” {Gardia-Epp.) or the sheath which envelops the 
leaf base of the “ Kun-bin ” (areca-nut tree), as the wrapper. 


(d) Pipe and cut tobocco.— The demand for this type of manu- 

factured tobacco is concentrated in big cities and comes maMy from 
the European and Anglo-Indian population. The quantity con- 
sumed in India in 1934-35 is estimated at the extremely small quantity 
of 517,830 lb. In Bombay the annual consumption of pipe and cut 
tobaccos is about 246,000 lb. which worlcs out at 0.013 lb. per 
capita. The total demand in Bengal is 139,810 lb. and the per 
capita comes to about 0.003 lb. Tn the other provinces and Indian 
States the demand is extremely small. In Burma the consumption 
of pipe and cut tobacco is negligible and is estimated at 11,480 lb. 
in 1934-35.^ , ' 

(e) Bidis. — The bidi is the poor man’s cigarette. The state- 
ment given below shows the estimated consumption of bidis in the 
provinces and States of India and Burma in 1934-35. 


Estimated consumption of bidis in India and Burma, 


Province or State. 


Assam 
Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Madras 

N. W. P. P. , . 

Punjab 


Sind 

United Provinces 
Baroda ' . . 
Nizam’s Dominions 
Kashmir 


Mysore 
Travancore 
Other areas 


Burma 


Total Tndin. 


Total 

Per capita. 

Quantity. 



lb. 

lb. 

Nos. 

660,880 

0-062 

• 62 

6,796,980 

0-133 

133 

4,895,400 

0-126 

126 

8,919,140 

0-477 

477 

2,870,000 

0-179 

179 

10,295,100 

0-218 

218 

• 3,075 

0-001 

1 

127,797 

0-005 

6 

2,804,400 

0-687 

687 

3,424,512 

0-070 

70 

1,679,483 

0-660 

660 

10,004,000 

0-664 

664 

254,692 

0-068, 

68 

3,852,811 

0-572 

672 

, 750,300 

0-137 

137 

11,449,364 

0-217 

217 

68,687,924 

0-197 

197 

6,479,968 

0-476 

476 


in th^TatTmSt ^ accom 

an me statement, ijie weight of the wrapper leaf is excluded 

LlICAR 
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The iJer capita consumption of 'bidis in India works out at 197 
bidis. Sind ranks first among the provinces as regards the annual 
consumption of bidis. Bombay comes next in rank and the 
importance of the province as a consumer of bidis is in keeping with 
the fact that it is the most important area for the cultivation of bidi 
tobacco which is despatched to all parts of the eount^ 5 ^ Madras has 
a per capita consumption of 218 bidis. Central Provinces a/nd Berar 
have the most important bidi manufacturing centres in_ the country 
but the per capita consumption comes to only 179 bidis. Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa come next with 133 and 126 bidis per capita. 
In the United Provinces there is only a small demand for bidis. 
This is not surprising in view of the fact that the people of the pro- 
vince are mainly hoolcah smokers. In the Punjab and Assam also 
the demand for bidis is small. The consumption of bidis in the 
North-West Frontier Province is extremely small and the consump- 
tion is mainly confined to Indian troops who are recruited from the 
bi(M smoking areas and the servant class in the towns. It is doubtful 
whether the bidi Avould ever appeal to the sturdy Pathan. 

The demand for bidis in the NizanPs Dominions appears to be 
the largest among the Indian States. In Ban'oda the annual con- 
sumption stands at the high figure of 660 bidis per capita. In Mysore 
also there is a large demand for bidis. 

On the whole it appears that the bidi is a popular smoke in 
w'estern and southern parts of the country. Of the two cheap 
smokes, the bidi and the hoolcah, the latter is more popular in the 
north where the bidi occupies but a place of minor importance. 

In Burma the consumption is large and works out at 476 bidis 
per capita. 

(/) Other tobacco products. — The estimated demand for manu- 
factured hookah and chewing tobaccos and snuff is shown below . — 


Province or State. 

Total 

Quantity. 

Per capita 
consumption. 

• « 

lb. 


As.‘!ani 

26,256,892 

2-9 . 

Bengal .. . .. .. 

142,795,374 

2-8 

Bibar and Orissa 

105,828,796 

2-7 

Bombay 

46,257,020 

2-5 

Central Provinces and Berar 

11,344,290 

0-7 

Madras 

♦ • •• •• 

50,242,876 

1-0 
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r 

, Province or State. 

Total 

Quantity. 

Per capita 
consumption. 

• 


Ib. 

lb. 

N. \V. F. P. 

•• 

15 Jim ;3 12 

6-3 

Punjab 


48A12,718 

2-0 

Sind . . ' - . 


9,268,378 

2-3 

United Pro vine('^ 

* • 

219,021,262 

4-4 

JBaroda 


3,068,358 

1-2 

Nizam’s Dominions . . 


16,924,072 

1-1 

Kashmir 


3,993,974 

I'l 

Mysore 


8,705,530 

1-3 

Travancore , . 


9,571,778 

1-8 

Other areas . - 


118,714,500 

2-3 

Total India 

» • 

835,069,130 

2-4 

Burma 

• * 

6,679,289 

0-4 


Note. — O nly the tobacco content has been taken into account. 

Tile per capita consumption in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince is very high and largely consists of hookah tobacco. JSookah 
smoking is almost universal amongst the smoking population of the 
province and more especially in the rural areas. A hookah is con- 
sidered as an essential requisite of the village Siojra (meeting place) 
and small fancy bags containing supplies of tobacco for the purpose 
are carried by most of the smart looking villagers. The use of snuff 
also is popular among the people. 

In the United Provinces, an important centre for hookah tobacco 
manufacture, the consumption is heavy and works out at 4.4 lb. 
per capita. The major portion of the demand is for hookah tobacco, 
although there is considerable demand for chewing tobacco as 
well. 

In Assam the demand is nfore for hookah tobacco. Hookah 
smoking is pi*evalent in all the districts in -the plains and to a smaller 
extent' in the hilly regions. The demand for chewing tobacco is 
greater in the Upper Assam valley than in the Lower Assam and 
Surma valleys and comes mainly from the rural population and 
coolies in the tea-gardens. The consumption of chewing tobacco 
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made from Jafi tobacco is confined chiefly to the districts in the 
plains. 

In Bengal these tobacco products find more favour with the 
rural population. Bengal consumes mainly hookah tobacco and her 
demand for chewing tobacco and snuff is small. In Bihar and Orissa 
large quantities of both hookah and chewing tobaccos are consumed. 
The demand for hookah tobacco in Bombay is negligible. Chewing 
tobacco is however in demand practically all over the presidency. 
The consumption of snuff is generally confined to old people. In 
the Punjal), local tobacco is in demand for the manufacture of hookah 
tobacco and the imported tobacco is used to impart strength to it. 

Madras consumes only a negligible quantity of hookah tobacco. 
The demand is mainly for pit-cured Meenampalayani chewing tobacco 
and the chief consuming districts are Madura, Madras, Tanjore, 
Malabar, Trichinopoly, Vellore, North Arcot and South Arcot. The 
consumption of ordinary’’ chewing tobacco is concentrated at Madura, 
Trichinopoly, Tinnevell3'’, Nellore and Ganjam districts and that for 
scented chewing tobacco at Madras, North Arcot and Chingleput 
districts. South Kanara satisfies her demand for chewing tobacco 
from local production. Madras snuff is enough to meet the entire 
demand of the Southern districts and the requirements of the West 
Coast are met by Mangalore snuff. Snuff has made practically no 
entrj'- into the Circars where the people prefer cigars and cheroots. 

In Mysore and Travancore States the consumption ninder this 
head comprises mainly of chewing tobacco. In Mysore the habit 
of chewing tobacco in the form of bits or powder is fairly common. 
In Travancore the demand for Tinnevelly chewing tobacco is 
restricted to the labouring classes in Tovala, Agesteeswaram, 
Shenkotta and Devicolam areas. Of the two kinds of Coimbatore 
clie^ving tobacco, Thallaykettn and Naddnkettn, the latter is more 
expensive than the other and hence its consumption is restricted. In 
the whole of Travancore State there is a special liking for Jaffna 
tobacco for chewing purposes and large quantities are imported 
annual^ from Ceylon as already noted earlier in Chapter I. 

Burma consumes considerable quantities ^ of chewing tobacco. 
The local demand for hookah tobacco and snuff is extremely negli- 
gible. 

B. — Qualitative dematid. 

(1) Unmanufactured tobacco. 

The quality characteristics of the principal commercial types of 
tobacco have already been described in the previous chapter. They 
may however be summarised at this place. In the case of flue-cured 
Virginia cigarette tobacco, a leaf with bright lemon colour and fine 
silky texture with the least amount of blemish and damage is given 
preference to others. The most desirable qualities in sun-cured 
Virginia tobacco are, bright colour, good texture and absence of 
blemishes, and those of sun-cured Natu (country) tobacco are bright 
colour, good texture and body, and lack of blemishes on the leaf, 
Jlie flavour in all these types should be pleasing and neutral or free 
from pungency and objectionable — e.g., earthy — or unusual aromas. 
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The buyers o£ cigarette tobacco are the manufacturers, and the 
exporters from the Guntur District. The principal cigarette factories 
are located in Bombay, Sukkur, JuUnndur, .Mlahabad, Calcutta, 
Sabaranpur, Monghyr and Bangalore. The cigarette factories _ at 
the last three places belong to the Tobacco Manufacturers (India) 
Ltd. and the Cigarette Manufacturers (India) Ltd., who specialise 
in the manufacture of medium and high grade cigarettes. There 
are also cigarette factories at Hyderabad (Deccan) and Bezwada. 
Excepting the factories belonging to the Tobacco Manufacturers 
(India) Ltd. and the Cigarette Manufacturers (India) Ltd., and 
those working in Calcutta-, the other factories demand leaf of 
mediocre and low- grades. The demand for impoi’ted cigarette leaf 
and for high class Indian cigarette tobacco is almost entirely confined 
10 the factories located in Calcutta and those belonging to the Tobacco 
Manufactui’ers (India) Ltd. and the Cigarette Manufacturers 
(India) Ltd. 

In the mannfaeture of cigars there is a greater demand for leaf 
with uniform brown colour and without any greenish tinge, good 
and continuous burn, strong and agreeable flavour, good size and 
pleasant aroma. After burning the leaf should leave beliind white 
ash. A combination type of leaf which will serve as a wrapper, 
binder and filler is given preference. The leaf used as filler and 
binder has colour varying from light yellow to light brown. It^ is 
mild in flavour, thin in texture and light in weight. Leaf Avith 
' light golden colour tending towards light brown, silky texture, glossy 
and lustrous surfaces, leaving white ash after burning is the one 
used as wrapper in superior cigars. The demand' for imported and 
local cigar tobacco is from manufacturers of cigars from Dindigul, 
Trichinopoly and Madras and in tlie case of Burma, from Eangoon, 
Mandalay and other small manufacturing centres. 

In the manufacture of cheroots, the purchase of the leaf is made 
generally on considerations of colour, size, texture, strength and 
aroma. A leaf with uniform light brown colour is preferred. In 
Guntur and Godavari districts of Madras, the local Lankas tobacco 
is used both as wrapper and filler, the larger sized leaves with dark 
colour being preferred for wrapper and tliose with light colour for 
filler. The Lankas tobacco is also in demand in kladras, Trichinopoly 
and Tinneyelly districts for the manufacture of cheroots. On the 
west coast in Cannanore, large leaves of Bhavani tobacco with thin, 
texture are in demand for wrapper, and Mettupalayam tobacco which 
is stronger than the former is used as filler. 

The chief types of MtU tobacco in demand all over the country 
are Gvjerati and Nipani hidi tobaccos. On account of its larger 
production Gujerati tobacco is consumed to a larger extent than 
Nipani. The Nipani tobacco is considered stronger than Gujerati, 
and these two varieties are mixed together in different proportions to 
manufacture hidis of A'^arying strength. Local produce is a-lso in 
demand for lidis to a. centain extent in some areas, e.g.,-m Hyderabad 
mid Myswe. Oceasionalty the locally produced tobaccos, as for 
mstanee, CalcuUm variety grown in the United Provinces and the 
Bun,iab or tobacco grown in Mysore and Hyderabad are mixed 
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with Gujerati and Nipani tobacco to manufactiire hidis of lower 
quality. The Nipani and Gujerati tobaccos comprise of strong and 
thick leaves broken into small pieces. Gujerati tobacco has a light 
orange yellow colour rather more greenish, while the colour of 
Nipani is brownish red with a slight greenish tinge. The powder of 
good quality hidi tobacco contains the least quantity of stalks and 
stems. Reddish coloured hidi tobacco is preferred in Sind, 
jRajputana, the Central Provinces, Calcutta and Rangoon. Bidi 
powder with reddish yellow colour of greenish tinge is preferred in 
the Bombay Presidency and Kathiawar. Since Nipani is considered 
to be stronger in flavour than Gujerati, it has a very large demand 
from manufacturers in Northern India, particularly from Dellii, the 
United Provinces and Bengal. 

The chief varieties of hookah tobacco in demand are Calcuttiu, 
EampiUa, Desi, Kandhari, Gohhi and Motihari. A broad, coarse 
and thick leaf wdth thin veins and nudrib, strong flavour, slow con- 
tinuous bum and bro^vn earthj’ colour is preferred for hookah manu- 
facture. Different varieties and qualities of leaf are mixed together 
in different proportions to give strength and body to the manufac- 
tured product, and each manufacturer specialises in his owm particular 
blend. The principal ^hookah manufacturing centres where hookah 
tobacco is largely in demand are Peshawar, Lahore, Dellii, Lucknow, 
Cawmpore, Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, Calcutta, Dacca and Hyder- 
abad (Deccan). 

In the ease of chewing tobacco the principal quality considera- 
tions are the body and thickness of the leaf, colour, strength and 
freedom from damage and disease. A thick leaf with uniform body, 
good absorbing capacity, reddish brown colour and medium strength 
and a biting taste is considered best for chewing purposes. In 
manufacturing, the different qualities are blended in certain proper-' 
•tions to get the desired strength, body and taste'. High quality chew- 
ing tobaccos are in demand from manufacturers in big cities, like 
Delhi, Benares, Lucknow, Madras, etc. 

The general quality factors of good snuff tobacco are that it 
should be a strong tobacco wdth bright yellow colour, thick texture 
besides being brittle, so that it can be reduced easily to fine powder. 
Superior quality snuff tobaccos are in demand "from the manu- 
facturers in Madras and Mangalore in the Madras Presidency, 
Peshaivar in the North-West Frontier Province and Hazro in the 
Punjab. 


(2) Tobacco brodtjcts. 

There are three classes of cigarettes sold in India and Burma : 
high, medium and low grades. Cigarettes may be further classified 
according to strength of flavour into mild, medium and full (strong). 
High class cigarettes contain tobacco of bright golden yellow colour, 
the cuts consisting of pure leaf and no stems. The medium grade 
cigarettes ^contain tobacco of bright yellow colour, with a small per- 
centage^ of tobacco of loAver quality, and the cuts contain small 
quantities of stems. Its flavour is considered stronger than that 
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of the high o-rades of medium flavour. In the low grade cigaretlesi 
the tobacco is darker in colour aud lower in quality, the flavour being 
stronger"’ than the medium grade cigarettes. There are numerous 
brands of cigarettes in the market and each brand has its own 
devotees' Usuallv, the -poorer classes of smokers go in for cheap 
brands arid the middle and the wealthy classes in towns and cities 
purchase superior cigarettes. Rouglily 70 per cent, of the cigarettes 
sold in India consist of the cheap • brands, more than 20 per cent, 
medium and the rest high grades. In the rural areas the cigarettes 
consumed are entirely low grade, the demand for medium, and high 
grades being concentrated in towns and cities. The imported 
cigarettes comprise of high and medium grades and are almost 
entirely -demanded in the urban areas. 

Cigars of different quality are consumed mostly by the _ wealthy 
classes and generally looked upon as a luxury. The quality of a 
cigar depends upon the qualit}' of the tobacco used as filler, binder 
and wrapper. The mild type of cigar only is generally preferred 
and the stronger ones are relegated to the cheroot class. The^ cheroot 
is much cheaper than the cigar and the demand for it is considerably 
larger. The consumption of cheroot is very largely confined to the 
Madras Presidency, the Nizam’s Dominions aud Burma. In the 
Madras Presidency, the districts on the East Coast generally demand 
stronger types of cheroots than those on the West Coast, 

In the ease of tidis cheapness and popularity of the brand 
(due generally to advertisement) are the important factors account- 
ing for large sales by certain factories. A hidi of medium size and 
strength and containing as large an amount of tobacco as possible 
is generally preferred. The colour of the uwapper leaf gives 
attractiveness and one with bright yellowish coloui* is very much 
liked by consumers. The qualitative demand for Mdis is found to 
vary from one tract to another. Thus in Bombay, Sholapur is 
credited udth the demand for stronger Mdis made of strong and 
almost a black coloured tobacco. The demand for such Mdis comes 
pai'tieulnrly from the’ textile mill workers of the city. In other 
areas of the Bombay Presidency, however. Mdis made of tobacco 
with mild flavour and good finish are in demand. In Rajputana- 
the United Provinces and Bengal bidis of stronger flavour are 
generally preferred. In the Central Provinces aud Sind there is 
greater demand for medium flavoured Mdis. Mediiuu' and large 
sized Mdis with strong flavour are generally preferred by the woii- 
ing classes while small sized bidis mth mild flavour are preferred 
by educated lower and upper middle class people. 


The quality of the manufactured hookah tobacco varies from 
place to place in accordance Avith the methods of preparation and 
the kind and proportion of the ingi-edients used. There are Uvo 
chief ..qualities of hookah tobacco, namely, Kanva (strono- and 
pungent) wliich is considered to be of superior quality and the°other 
f haha or M^iha or Sada (mild). The first is a strong smoke whereas 
the other a. mild one, as their names imply. Some people, however 
prefer tobacco of medium strength and for them Earwa type and 
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Mitha tobaccos are blended in different, proportions. "Wliile the 
Karwa type of tobacco is in general demand in the rnral areas_ (of 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Western Kajputana States and Sind), the middle classes in the.se 
provinces and States use either the Mitha or the mixtures. The, 
southern and eastern parts of the country seem to prefer the mild 
type generally. 

In the case of chewing tobacco also the quality demanded varies 
from one place to another. Manufactured chewing tobacco is sold, 
in three forms, powder, pills and paste (Zarda. or Surti, Goli and 
Qiii)am). The powder may be fine or coarse {Danedar or Patti) and 
either black or brown (llala or Pili). The qualitative differences 
are based on the quantity and number of spices and scents used. 
Some wealthy people demand scented and flavoured preparations 
even with some tonic ingredients. There is a belief in the United. 
Provinces and Delhi that some of the chewing tobaccos cure 
pyorrhoea. Luclmow and Benares are famous for - the manufacture 
of chewing tobacco. 

The quality of snuff depends on the method of preparation and 
blending. In Madras three kinds of snuff are demanded by the 
people, namely, dark coloured, brown and scented. Some people 
prefer to take a mixture of brown and scented snuff. In the 
Peshawar market there are two qualities of snuff, the first made 
from top leaves and the second from middle and bottom leaves of the 
tobacco plant. In this case also a mixture of the two is occasionally 
demanded. 


C. — Seasonal variations in demand. 

(1) Unmanupactueed tobacco. 

(a) Total. — Broadly speaking the demand for the unmanu- 
factured tohacco is maximum soon after the harvest. The merchants 
and manufacturers who have fairly good storing accommodation 
prefer to - purchase' their stocks at this time and generally go to the 
spot to do so, in order to be sure of quality. The growers also lilje 
to sell tobacco in the post harvest period itself since the prices of 
tobacco do not improve on storing, particular^ in the case' of cigarette 
and cigar leaf and better quality cheroot and chewing tobaccos, 
and as the quality of these typas deteriorates in the absence of 
adequate storing facilities. The fear of rains constitutes an addi- 
tional reason for the purchase or disposal of the produce as early as 
possible. 

_ Tobacco growers are more fortunate than producers of most 
agricultural products in that the demand from processors and manu- 
facturers is at its peak wdien supplies are greatest. The demand and 
supply curves follow the same general course and the following 
figures of monthly total volume of traffic in unmanufactured tobacco 
by -rail and river indicate roughly the seasonal variations. 
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Average monthly volume of trafio in unmanufactured toUceo ly 

rail and riv&r tn India. \ 


Month. 


Quantity. 

(Thousand maunda.) 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

Mareb 


382 

451 

387 

290 

232 

203 
231 

204 
185 
171 
210 
284 


Total 


3,230 


It is seen that about 56 per cent, of tbe unmanufactured tobacco 
entering the inter-x)rovincial trade is moved during tbe five months, 
March to July. The movement of traffic falls in August and 
September, but in October there is a small recovery diie mainly to 
the cessation of autumn and commencement .of cold weather. There 
is again a fall from November to January, with January as the 
month of smallest rail and river traffic in unmanufactured tobacco. 
It may be stated, however, that tlfis monthly movement of traffic 
does not indicate the comsumers’ demand for manufactured tobacco, 
but rather the demand of manufacturers who prefer to buy before 
the quality deteriorates and when the stocks are high in the market. 
Wliile the consumers' demand for manufactured tobacco products 
is slightly higher during the winter months, the manufacturers' 
demand for unmanufactured tobacco is at its minimum during this 
period. The demand from manufacturers commences to rise in 
February when supplies of fresh crop begin to arrive in the market 
and is at its maximum somewhere about the month of May. 


(6) Cigarette tohacco . — -There are two sources of unmanu- 
factured cigarette tobacco, viz., imports and local production. As 
already discussed in the supply chapter, January and February are 
the months of high imports of unmanufactured tobacco from abroad 
and together account for about 29 per cent, of the average annual 
imports. March, April, June and December are months of low 
imports, while imports during July to September are fairly high 
and account for 26 per cent, of the total. The local supply of 
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cigarette leaf conies almost entirely from tlie Guntur area where - 
almost all the supplj'- available with growers is sold off from January 
to March in the case of Virginia variety and from April to June in 
the case of Nai^i (countrj") variety on account of the high demand 
prevailing during these periods from the manufacturers and 
exporters. As already noted in the previous chapter large quantities 
of sun-cured Natu (country) cigarette leaf are exported to Japan 
and as exports to Japan are made on orders which are received by 
exporters some time in September, the demand for this type of 
tobacco rises again during September to November in years of heavy 
orders. The small quantities of Virginia leaf producer! in t.he United 
Provinces and IMysore are sold off immediately after harvest, i.e., 
during October to November and November to January respectively. 
The demand for locally grovni cigarette tobacco on the part of 
manufacturers and exjjorters is tlius at its maximum dui’ing the 
post-harvest months and minimum during the pre-harvest period. 

(c) Cigar and Cheroot tobaccos. — Tn Madras the demand for 
cigar and cheroot tobaccos is at its lowest some time in January when 
the new crop is about to be harvested. The manufacturers and 
merchants purchase the largest quantities during the post-harvest 
months, namely. April to September when the sTipplies al.so are 
hea^y. The months of heavie.si purchases and hence highest demand 
are usually IMay and June. Prom July the demand begins to decline 
to rise again to a small extent by about December after which there 
is a fall from January. 

In Bengal, the normal marketing season is from 3^Iay to October, 
when the- demand is also high, the ])eriod of maximum demand being 
May to July, Avhen about four-fiftb.s of the gi'OAvers’ crop is purchased 
bv merchants and manufacturers. 

* s 

The demand for cheroot tobacco in Burma is also maximum 
during the post-haiwest imriod, namely, April to July, Avhen almost 
all the crop is purchased by manufacturers and merchants from the 
groAvers. 

Comparing these sea.sonal Amriations in demand with those of 
prices discussed in the next chapter, it Avill be noticed that the prices 
of important types, e.g., Lankds in GodaAmri district of Madras 
and Jati of Kangpur in Bengal are Ioay during the post-harvest 
months and commence to rise after about four to six months. This 
rise in jDriees, it may be stated, is in no avoa^ due to the rise in demand 
•on the part of merchants and manufacturers and is entirely on 
account of the fact that tobacco improves in smoking quality after 
it is stored for some months under proper conditions, Avhich A\dll be 
discussed later in the chapter on, storage and stocks. 

{d) Bid'i tobacco. — The demand for bidi tobacco also is the 
highest during the months immediately . after hai'A^est. In the 
Charotar area of the Bombay Presidency the demand on the part of 
manufacturers, merchants and exporters commences to rise by about 
■&e end of December when the earliest crop is offered for sale. By 
January the best qualities of the crop appear on-^ the market and 
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on account of the keen competition among the buyers to secure these 
qualities the prices also rule high. The maximum purchases by 
the buyers are made during March and April. By May the demand 
commences to decline and by the end of June the farmep in tliis area 
sell almost the whole of their crop. June to October is a period ol 
low demand. There is a small improvement in demand from the enc 
of October to tlie end of November followed by a decline in December. 

In the Nipmi area also the demand is at its maximum during 
the post-harvest months. It commences to rise in January when 
the fresh crop begins to arrive in the market and is at its greatest 
during February and March. Over four-fifths of the tobacco is 
sold off during the period February to klay. There is a slight 
improvement in the demand by about the end of October which con- 
tinues till December. 

In both the bidf tobacco producing areas the prices during 
October to December are at a higher level than those prevailing 
^during po.st-harvest months, but these Ingh prices are entirely due 
to the improvement in the smoking quality of tobacco on account of 
storage. 

(e) Other tobaccos. — The demand for unmanufactured tobacco 
for hookah, chewing and snuff purposes is also high soon after 
harvest when the manufacturers and merchants liave opportunities 
-fco satisfy themselves as to the quality of the stuff they purchase, 
in Bengal, almost all the hookah and chewing tobaccos are sold from 
April to October, the moiiths of maximum sales being May to July. 
In Bihar, fhe crop begins to arrive in the market from about the 
end of Marcli when the demand tyom manufacturers and merchants 
commences to rise. The maximum demand is from about the middle 
of May to the middle of June. Over 80 per cent, of the hookah and 
chewing tobaccos are sold off by the growers before the middle of 
June. From July to September the demand continues at a low 
level. It rises again in October to a small extent. In the Madras 
Presidency the manufacturers and merchants of chewing tobacco 
make tlie maximum purchases from March to July when about three- 
fourths of the growers' crop is sold off. In the Punjab, the hookah 
manufacturers and merchants purchase about 80 to 90 per cent, of 
their requirements of tobacco grown in the Punjab from June to 
October. Similar is the case in the United Provinces, and over three- 
fourths of the ctyp is sold off to buyers from May to, August, but the 
months of maximum demand in both the provinces appear to be June 
and July, 


(2) Tobacco peoducts. 

(a) Cigarettes. — The monthly demand for cigarettes 'in India is 
more or less unifonn throughout the year except during the winter 
montlis when_ it increases to a slight extent. The seasonality of 
demand for- cigarettes may be indicated roughly bj^ the figures given 
below of the approximate monthly outward traffic at three important 
mstrxbutmg centres in the United Provinces, North Bihar and 
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Approximate monthly ontward traffic in cigarettes at three important 
centres of distribution in the TJ. P., North Bihar and Mysore. 


Months. 

U. P, 

North Bihar. 

Mysore. 

January 

(Thousand 

cigarettes.) 

98,000 

(Maunds.) 

700 

(Maunds.) 

11,000 

February 

112,000 

600 

9,000 

March 

136,000 

600 

10,000 

April 

120,000 

600 

13,000 

May 

146,000 

700 

12,000 

June - . . 

116,000 

600 

11,000 

July 

104,000 

600 

9,000 

August 

122,000 

400 

7,000 

September . . . . ^ . 

124,000 

600 

9,000 

October 

129,000 

800 

.10,000 

November . . 

161,000 

700 

9,000 

December 

144,000 

600 

11,000 


The statement shows the cigarette distributors’ demand, but it 
also seems to indicate that the general demand is slightly higher 
during the winter months. During the remaining period of the year, 
it appears that apart from slight month to month variation, the 
demand is fairly uniform. 


In Burma also the demand tends tp be slightly liigher during 
the winter months than in the remaining months of the year. The 
following figures of monthly coastal inward traffic in cigarettes in 
1935-36 indicate roughly the seasonal variations, lis there is no local 
production of cigarettes in Burma, 


April 

Hay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Quantity in 
thousand lb, - 

162 

147 

178 

139 

144 ■ 

120 
173 
* 139 

18 ? 


\ 
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Quantity in 
thousand lb. 


January .. •- - •• 185 

February . . . . . . • • , 195 

Marcli . . • • , . . • • 180 

About 54 per cent, of tbe inward coastal traffic in cigarettes 
is thus concentrated dm’ing tbe winter months, October to March. 
During the remaining periods fairly wide fluctuations are noticeable, 
the months of high demand generally alternating with those of low 
demand. 


(1)) Cigars and Cheroots. — It is reported that the demand for 
cigars and cheroots in Madras and Bengal is greater during rains and 
winter months. In Sind the demand is high during winter. • In 
Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab the demand appears to be more 
or less uniform throughout the year. In Assam the demand is 
reported to decline during the rainy season. In Coorg there are two ' 
definite periods, namely, April to June and December to January 
when the demand expands considerably, the former because of the 
season for marriages and the latter on account of Christmas festivities. 


The following approximate average monthly inward traffic of 
cigars and cheroots at a few centres indicates roughly the seasonal 
variations. 


Approximate monthly 'inward traffic in cigars and cheroots. 

(Lb.) 


Months. 

Bangalore. 

Travaneore. 

Cochin. 

January . ^ ... 


6,700 

2,600 

300 

February 


7,900 

2,600 

300 

March 


5,300 

2,200 

600 

April 


6,600 

2,800 . 

400 

May 


6,300 

2,100 

200 

June 


6,100 

2,400 

300 

July 


6,600 

3,300 

200 

August 


6,700 

1,600 

1,200 

September . . 


7,000 

2,700 

200 

October 


4,800 

3,100 

600 

November . . 

< • 

6,400 

2,700 

300 

December 


4,400 

2,809 

500 
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The figures relating to J^angalore represent about 65 per cent, 
of the demand in the State. The Travancore and Cochin figures 
represent the entire demand within these States. But the figures 
for all the three centres do not reveal any definite periodicity show- 
ing as they do, wide fiuctuations from month to month. However, 
they seem to indicate a general tendency for the demand to increase, 
though only to a very slight extent, during the -svinter months. The 
demand at other times is more or less steady. 

The consumption of cheroots in Burma is reported to be steady 
throughout the year except for a slight tendency to in crease during 
winter and montlis of heavy rainfall. 

(c) Bidis . — The following figures of approximate average 
monthly outAvard traffic in hidis from important centres of manu- 
facture in the Central ProA'inces, Avhieli supply lidis to all over India 
and even Burma ; Nasik Koad (Bombay) and Jhansi (U. P.) show 
in a general manner the periodicity of demand on the part of distri- 
butors. 


(In jnaimds.) 


Months. 

C. P. 

Nasik Road. 

Jhansi. 

January 

2,600 

500 

60 

February . . . . .... 

2,600 

600 

no 

March 

2,200 

400 

120 

April 

2,800 

500 

70 

' 

May 

2,400 

500 

60 , 

June 

2,400 

600 

130 

July 

2,100 

900 

no 

August 

2,000 

400 

70 

September . . . . . . = 

3,100 

600 

80 . 

October 

3,100 

300 

130 

November . . 

2,300 

1,300 

100 

December 

2,900 

700 

130 - 


Although the figures do not exhibit clearly marked seasonal 
variations they show roughly that the demand is slightly greater in. 
winter months and fairly steady during the remaining months of 
the 3 ^ear. There are, however, some territorial variations in the 
seasonality of demand. In Assam, the demand declines comparatively 
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during tlie rains. In Goorg the demand for hidis is high from April 
to June and in December and January. 

Among the Indian States, in the Nizam’s Dominions the demand 
is greatest in November to February. In Mysore, the demand appears 
to be slightly higher during the monsoon, months, namely, May to 
September. In Travancore and CocMn no marked variation is Re- 
ported except at the time of festivals. 

‘ (d) Other tobacco products. — The main areas using manufac- 
turned hoohah tobacco are the N.-W. F. P., Punjab, U. P. and Bengal. 
Large quantities are also used in Bihar and Central India. From 
enquiries made, it appears that the demand is generally high during 
the winter montlis and seasons of religious and social festivals. 
During the other times of the year, the demand is fairly steady from 
month to month. In the rural areas the demand slightly rises during 
the post-harvest months when the cultivator has cash to spend on 
smoke and other recreations. In other areas in the south, hookah 
smoking is not so common and a very large section of the hookah 
smoking population is the Muslim. In these areas, demand is fairly 
regular from month to month except during the religious or social 
festivals. 

In the case of chevung tobacco the demand does not exhibit any 
definite seasonality as can be seen from the following figures of 
average outward traffic in manufactured chewing tobacco from 
Benares which is famous for the manufacture of chewing tobacco all 
over Northern India. 

Average monthly outward traffic in mamufactured chetving tobacco 

from Benares. 


Month. 


Maunds. 

January 

• • • • 

55 

February 

• • • • 

43 

lilarch 

• • • • 

45 

April 

• • • • 

52 

May 

• « • • 

51 

June 

• • « « 

42 

July 

• • • • 

44 

August 

• • ■ • 

43 

September 

# • • • 

.. . 47 

October 

• • » • 

45 

November 

. . 

48 

December 


.. 39 
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In Sontliern India -where there is a large consumption o£ chew- 
ing tobacco, small month to month variation is observed dicing 
periods of religious and social festivals and harvest seasons ihus 
in Goorg the demand rises during the period, June to September, 
this being a busy season for farm labo-ur to work in the paddy nelas. 
There is again a rise in demand in December and Januaiy when 
paddy is harvested. In Travancore the demand rises in April and 
October on account of local festivals and again in December from 
the Christian people of the State. In Mysore, the demand is reported 
to be slightly high from March to June, but on the whole appear.s -io 
be fairly even throughout the year. 

The demand for snufi appears to be fairly steady from month 
to month, though here again, a tendency towards increase is notice- 
able during winter months, particularly from November to February. 
During months of heavy rainfall, July and Augnst, the demand is 
reported to be slightly smaller. 

D. — Trend of demand. 


(1) UnMANIJT'A.CTTJEED tobacco. 

No statistical data regarding the consumption of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco in India and Burma are available but it appears ‘from 
enquiries that the general demand is slowly on the rise, more parti- 
cularly for the Virginian type of cigarette tobacco. This is sup- 
ported by the statement showing the net available supplies of all 
types of tobacco in India (Appendix XXVI) from which it is seen 
that the per capita net supply since 1931-32 has been slightly on 
the increase except in 1934-35 and 1936-37 when there was a slight 
fall. This general tendencj’- of increased consumption of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco is seen more clearly in the case of Burma where there has 
been an increased demand every year except in 1932-33 and 1933-34, 
(See Appendix XXVII.) 


(2) Tobacco products. 


(g) Cigarettes , — The annual consumption of cigarettes in India 
and Burma in 1934-35 is estimated at more than 7,600 million 
cigarettes as compared with the annual estimated figure of about 
6,500 millions in the beginning of 1929 and under 1,060 millions 
before the War. The cigarette habit seems to be growing in every 
country of the world. Two factors appear to be primarily responsi- 
ble for the expansion of the demand in India, namely, the gradual 
adoption of western ways of living by the people and- the introduc- 
tion of cheap cigarettes in the market. The popularity of cheap 
bran^ has been stimulated by their manufacture within the country 
by European and Indian owned factories, and a keen competition 
e ween foreign firms and smaller Indian manufacturers who are 
ma cing a strenuous effort to obtein a share of this growing market. 


This increased consumption of cigarettes 
sonance with the general rise iu the demand of 


in India is in con- 
cigarettes throughout 
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the world as seen from the following figures of eonsumption per 
capita in some of the important countries : — 


— 

Per capita in Ib. 

! 

1913. 

1920. 

1924. 

1 

1929. ! 

1932. 

U. S. A 

0-60 

1-56 

1-88 

2-77 

t 2-32 

United Kingdom 

0-71 

1-49 ] 

]'73 

2-26 

2-33 

Germany . . 

0-40 

0-72 

0-90 

1-12 

1-0& 

France 

0-22 

0-31 

0*57 

0-86 

0-97 


Thus in the United Kingdom the per capita consumption of 
cigarettes in 1932 was more than three times the pre-war figure and 
evidence shows that this increase continues. The greatest impetus 
to cigarette smoking was given during the last European War ; and 
within the last few years the increase in consumption has been 
largely due to women taldng to the habit, some of them being heavier 
smokers than men to-day. This increasing popularity is also due 
to the fact that cigarette smoking besides being in some ways cleaner 
is more convenient, in so far as it has the advantage that a cigarette 
is easily taken and lasts for a shorter time. 

In the Punjab the consumption of cigarettes is reported to be 
on the increase. It is estimated that the demand for medium and 
high grade cigarettes has decreased by about 25 per cent, during the 
last 4 or 5 years but that it is more tlian compensated by the large 
increase in the consumption of cheaper brands of cigarettes. The 
popularity of cheap brands is attributed to the general economic 
depression, the preponderance of low quality brands in the market 
and their cheapness. In the North-West Frontier Province there 
^-appears to be an increasing consumption of cigarettes following the 
growing popularity of cheap brands of cigarettes. In Sind and the 
Central Provinces also the demand for cigarettes, it is reported, has 
been steadily increasing • during the past few years. In Delhi there 
was an increase of 64 per cent, in the con.sumption of cigarettes during 
the five years, 1930 — 34. 

In the Nizam ’s Dominions a steady, though small, increase in the 
demand for cigarettes for the last few years is repoi'ted. Enquiries, 
however, show that this increase has been at the expense of bidi 
consumption. Eecent j'ears have witnessed a decline in the demand 
for medium and high grade cigarettes and it has been more than com- 
pensated by the increased demand for low grade cigarettes. 

(b) Cigars and cheroots. — The cigar ‘is a costly smoke arid 
-because of this and the long time it takes in smoking, it does not 
find favour with the majority, of .smokers. Besides, it -is stronger 
LIICAE 
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than a cigarette and h6nce does not appeal to the younger genera- 
' tion of smokers, the demand at present being confined chiefly to the 
older generation. The others enjoj’’ cigar only as an occasional 
smoke. The following statement gives the per capita consumption 
of cigars in a few important tobacco smoking countries of the 
world : — 


— 

Per capita consumption in lb. 

1913. 

1920. 

[ 1924. 

i 

1 

1929. 

1 

1932. 

U.S.A. .. 

i 

1-72 1 

1 

1-87 

1 

1-44 

1-32 

0-89 

United Kingdom 

0-11 

0-06 

0-05 

0-04 

0-03 

Germany . . 

1-33 

0-99 

0-97 

1-17 

0-92 

France 

0*16 

0-13 

0-09 

0-09 

0-05 


It is thus seen that the consumption of cigars in the important 
cigar consuming countries has been declining steadily. The chief 
factor contributing to the decline is the growing popularity of 
cigarette smoking among the people. 

^y■e notice a strildng fall in the consumption in the United 
' Kingdom, the chief consumer of our cigars. This is due to a change 
in the habit of the British smoking public that began before the 
- War. It was, however, -accelerated by changed conditions during 
and after the War. The fall in the consumption continued even 
during the post-War period although the rate of decrease slo-wed 
down considerably since 1922. This is evidenced by the figures 
% relating to the consumption of cigars in the United Kingdom, ivhich 
-. in 1935 was 1,610,000 lb. against 2,000,000 lb. in 1924 and 5,000,000 
ib. in 1907. The • manufacturers and merchants attribute this to 
heavy increase in the duties, but in the main the changed .smoking 
.habit of the people seems to be responsible for such a phenomenid 
fall. 


In India also, the consumption of cigars and cheroots -has 
decreased considerably during the last few years. Most of the cigar 
factories in Madras and Btinna , — ^the two important centres of 
manufacture of cigai's, — ^which were doing good business in cigars 
some 3 'ears back, now find it extremely difficult to run to their 
normal capacity. In Madras, the cigar industry which was employ- 
mg duiing-its prosperous period about 30,000 people, noAV hardly 
nds work for more thaii 10,000. Besides, many of the factories 
V uc 1 were working throughout the year, now work on seasonal 
- work during winter months. The industry has 

also suffered a serious set-back in Burma during recent times ' 
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(o) Bidis . — The demand for iidis was on the incr^se iiiitii 
recently because of the general inei’ease in smoking habit of the 
people in India. But, due to tlie inti’oduction of cheap biands of 
cigarettes into the market and the increasing demand for them, the 
consumption of Mdis is slowlj'’ declining throughout the country. 
The manufacturers of hidis in the Central Provinces, an imiDortant 
centre, confirm this view and seem, to complain against the growing 
popularity of the cigarette. Judged by the consumption in other 
countries, the consumption of, cigarettes in India is, however, rcinark- 
ably small, being only 20 per head per year. 

(d) Others . — With regard to other tobacco products the 
consensus of opinion favours the view that the general demand has 
been slowly increasing. 

E. — External Demand. 

(1) Bxpobt tiu.de through land frontier routes. 

Exports throiiglyland frontier routes of India consist entirely 
of hooJcah and smoking tobaccos. During the past 12 years the 
export demand thrbugli the land frontier routes has ranged from 9 
to 11 million lb. per year. Since 1932-33 this demand appears to be 
on the decline. The annual average exports for the 5 years ending 
1934-35 were 9.7 million lb. as compared with 10.3 million lb. during 
the quinquennium ending 1929-30. The principal destinations of 
exports through the laud frontier route.s are Iraq, Afghanistan. 
Central Asia, Turkistan, Tibet, Nepal and Bhutan. 

Almost the whole of the laud frontier trade in Burma is with 
Siam and China. The annual average exports during the 
quinquennium ending 1934-35 were 164,000® lb. as compared with 
372,000 lb. during the 5 years ending 1929-30. Prom 1935-36, how- 
ever, there has been an improvement and in 1936-37 tlie Burmese 
land frontier exports were 430,000 Jb. All tlipse exports consist of 
the Burmese cheroot tobaecp. 

‘ (2) Exports by sea. 

About 97 per cent, of the annual avei’age exports by sea from 
India and Burma consist of unmanufactured tobacco. The important 
destinations are the U. K., Japan, Aden and Dependencies and 
Netherlands. The exports of tobacco products comprise cigars, 
eigalrettes and hidis to a smaller extent. The chief markets for 
cigars are the U. K., Ceylon Straits Settlements and Aden, and those 
for cigarettes and bidis are Ceylon, Federated Malay States and 
Straits Settlements. Of the average annual exports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco the U. K. takes 40 per cent., the other buyers in the 
order of importance being Aden and Dependencies, Japan and 
Netherlands. These 4 countrie,s together take about 83 per cent, of 
the average annual exports of unmanufactured tobacco. 

{a) .Aden and Dependencies . — Indian tobacco is allowed free 
into Aden, and its exports from India to Aden and Dependencies 
have been definitely increasing from the year 1933-34. In 1936-3T 
the exports Avere 8.3 million lb. as against 5.4 million lb. in 1933-34. 
About 98 per cent, of the average annual exports to Aden and 
Dependencies are from Bombaj’-, and about 97 per cent, of the aver- 
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•ac^e annual exports from all the ports of the Bombay Presidency go 
to Aden and Dependencies. Aden’s trade in unmanufactured 
Indian tobacco is thus almost entirely with the Bombay Presidency. 

Almost the whole of the unmanufactured tobacco exported to 
Aden and Dependencies is of the hidi and smoking type growing in the 
Charotar (Gujrat) area of the Bombay Presidency. A little over 
half the tobacco exported comes from Baroda State. 

(6) Netherlands . — The average annual exports to Netherlands 
are about two million lb. valued at 2.73 laklis of rupees. The exports 
during the pre-depression period also were about 2 million lb. 
annually. In 1930-31 she im])ortcd 2.3 million lb. but in 1931-32 
she took only a little less than a million lb. but in 1933-31, she took 
3.5 million lb., tlie highest quantity she purchased after 1925-26. 
Prom 1934-35, however, the exports to Netherlands are declining. 
The import duty on all unmanufactured tobacco entering Netherlands 
js 1.4 Florins for 100 kilos. 


Netherlands obtains about S7 per cent, of her requirements of 
unmanufactured tobacco from her owji colony, the Netherlands East 
Indies. About 10 pei’ cent, is obtained from tlie United States of 
America, 2 per cent, from Greece, while India’s share comes to 
about 1 per cent. The demand in Netherlands for Indian leaf is for 
cheap tobacco like the primings or scraps obtained from AUrginia 
and country cigarette tobacco grown in the Guntur district and the 
Jati tobacco of North Bengal. The exports from India to Netherlands 
range from 1 to 2 million lb. per year, the quantity exported depend- 
ing on the production in the Netherlands East Indies, 

(c) Japan. — The-average annual exports to Japan are 4 million 
lb. valued at about 11 lakhs of rupees. The exports during the pre- 
depression period (5 year ending 1929-30) average 2.3 million lb. 


Till 1934-35 Japan used to take between 1 and 2 million lb. of 
unmanufactured tobacco annually from Bengal, but from 1935-30 
she has been importing almost entirely from Madras. The exports 
to Japan are mostly of the lighter and darker grades of country* 
cigarette tobacco grown in the Guntur district of Madras. 

The average annual imports of unmanufactured tobacco into 
Japan are about 19.0 million lb. out of which the United States of 
America supply about 6.5 million lb. (35 per cent.), Philippines 5.2 
million lb. (28 per cent.), India 4.0 million lb. (20 per cent.) and 
China 3.3 million lb. (17 per cent.). All imports from the United 
States are of the flue-cured types used in the manufacture of high 
grade cigarettes. Imports from the Philippines are almost wholly 
of the cigar types while those from China are of flue-cured leaf 
used in the manufacture of cheaper brands of cigarettes. Imports 
from India are entirely of sun-cured countrj'- tobacco utilised in pipe 
mxtures and cheap cigarettes. Small quantities are also imported 
from Turkey. 


It IS difficult to forecast the future trend of the demand from 
Japan on account of the present Sino-Japanese trouble. Japan 
herself grows a large quantity of tobacco, the average annual pro- 
duction ranging from 140 to 150 million lb. The trend of her tobLeo 
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production is on the increase during the past 5 years at the rate 
of 2 to 8 per cent, per annum, and it is expected that the production • 
v\'ill continue to expand at the same rate during the next 5 years, 
particularly in Korea where the condition's for the production of 
flue-cured leaf are reported to be encouraging. It is well Ipiown that 
the policy of the Japanese Empire is to become self-sufficient as far 
as possible in all lines of production. Exports are being encouraged 
and imports discouraged. In consequence, the trend or'imports into 
Japan is expected to fall within the next few years. Imports into 
Japan, particularlj'- from the United States and India are fast 
dwindling for the past 3 years. Exports from India to Japan in 
1936-37 wex'e only 3 million lb. as against 5.6 million lb. in 1935-36. 
In 1937-38, there was a further decline to 2.3 million lb. Imports 
into Japan from China, however, are expected to increase on account 
of the increasing production of flue-cured tobacco in China and the 
lower prices at which China’s product is offered for sale in the 
Japanese market. In Japan all aspects of tobacco industry are con- 
trolled by a Tobacco Monopoly. Within recent months the Tobacco 
Monopoly has been required to furnish larger revenues to meet the 
increasing expenditure of the Japanese Government’. This has 
already resulted in an increase in the prices of tobacco products,, 
in consequence of which the consumption in Japan might be 
restricted. It is perhaps not known that Japan herself exports 
fairly large quantities of unmanufactured tobacco and is trying to. 
build up her trade* in this lirre for the last few years. Her annual 
exports to China range from 2 to 3 million lb. and in 1936-37 China 
took y,7 million lb. of Japanese tobacco. Egypt takes 3 to 4 million 
lb. The Japanese exports to Europe also appear to be on the rise 
though the Japanese tobacco leaf is reported to be quite different in 
taste and aroma from the American leaf. It is understood that the 
Japanese exports of unmanufactured tobacco have been well received 
in Europe, particularly in Germany on account of its clearrliness 
and standardised quality. The latest report from Germany, how- 
ever, indicates that the Japanese leaf is inferior in flavour and does 
not ke^ its colour for a sufficiently long time. During the past 

2 ymars sales of Japanese leaf in Europe have ranged from 2 to 

3 million lb. per year. 

On account of the present trade policy of Japan, therefore, it 
appears that India’s exports to Japan might still further -decline. 

{(1) United Kingdom. — {%) Total imports of unmanufactured 
tobaeco . — The United Kingdom is the world’s largest single purchaser' 
of unmanufactured tobacco, and over 35 per cent, of the exports from 
the Urrited States, the largest exiiorting country, were absorbed in 
the Urrited Kingdom duriug the past decade. The imports eorrtiriue 
to rise and in 1937, she took 46.4 per cent, of the United States 
exports of unmanufactured tobacco. The bulk of the leaf exported 
from couirtries in the British Empire goes to the Urrited Kingdom. 
The average anrrual imports of uirmanufactured tobacco irrto the 
United Kirrgdom are 230 million lb. (average for the 5 years ending 
1936) oirt of which oirly 49 millioir lb. (21.3 per cent.) are imported 
from the Empire countries. The average annual imports from the 

V 
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United States come to 178 million lb. or 77 per cent. The aiverage 
annual imports from British India come to 12 million lb. or a little 
less than one-fourth of the total average annual imports from ah 
Empire countries and 5.2 per cent, of the total imports from all 
countries. The imports of unmanufactured tobacco into the, United 
Kingdom during the past several years from different countries are 
given in Appendix XXIX. 

(ii) Preference 07i Eni'pire tobaccos . — In 1919 imports from 
Empire countries formed only 4 per cent, of the total imports of 
unmanufactured tobacco. In September, 1919, the United Kingdom 
accorded a preference to Empire tobacco to the extent of one-sixth 
of the full rate of duty which at that time l epreseuted an advantage 
of Is. 4cZ. per lb. In 1926 a further, inducement to use Empire 
tobacco was given by reducing further the import duly on Empire 
tobacco to three-fourtlis of the full rate of duty. This gave an 
advantage of 2.9. Id. per lb. to Empire tobaccos. In 1927 an addi- 
tional duty of 8d. per lb. was imposed on all tobaccos but no altera- 
tion was made in the Empire preference which remained at 2s. id. 
per lb. The last increase of duty of 8d. per lb. was made in 1931 
and tlie present rates of full and preferential duty on different ty])es 
of unmanufactured and manufactured tobacco are as below : — 


Rates of import diiti/ on unmanufactured and manufactured tobacco 

entering the United Kingdom. 


• 

Rates of duty per lb. 

1 

Full. 

Preferential. 

Unmamifaclured — 

If unstripped — • 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

containing 10 Ib. or more of moisture in 
every 100 lb. or weight thoroof. 

0 0 6 

0 7 

containing lo.ss than 10 lb. moisture in 
every 100 lb. or weight thereof. 

If stripped — 

0 10 6 

0 8 2| 

containing 10 lb. or more of moisture in 
every 100 lb. or weight thereof . 

0 9 6i 

0 7 5| 

containing loss than 10 lb. moisture in 
every 100 lb. or weight thereof. 

Manufaci^ired, viz — 

0 10 

CO 

CO 

o 

Cigars 

0 18 1 

0 14 2| 

Cigarettes 

0 14 7 

0 11 61 

Cavendish or Negrohead 

0 13 9 

0 10 9| 

Cavendish or Negrohead in Bond 

0 12 0 

0 9 4| 

Other manufactured tobacco 

0 12 -0 

0 9 4| 

Snuff containing more than 13 lb. of 
moisture in every 100 lb. or weight 
thereof. 

0 11 4 

0 8 lOi 

Snuff not containing more than 13 lb. of 
moisture in every ' 100 lb. or weight 
If’.creof. 

0 13 9 

0 10 9i 

1 
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Under the Ottawa Agreement Act of 1932, these rates of duty 
have been stabUised for a period of 10 years from the date of the 
Ottawa Agreements with Empire countries until August u, 

1942). , . . . „ -n • 

As a result of these preferences, the imports from Empire 
eoimtries incrmed from 14 million lb. m 1919 to 43 million l^ m 
1 Q 9 S with fl further rise to 5/ million lb. in 19o( (.see Appenaxx. 
XXIX) Further increase occurred in 1938 and during the 9 mou 
January to September 1938, the imports from Empire countries 
69 million lb. India had its share in tins rise of imports tiom 


Imports of unman u-faoinved tohacco into the 
^ India. 

United Kingdom from 

Year. 

Million lb. 

1919 

4 

1922 

4 

1925 ' . 

8 

1928 .. - 

10 

1931 

... 9 

1932 . . . . 

9 

1933 

13 

1934 

... 10 

1935 

12 

1936 

14 

1937 

19 

1938 (nine month.s, Jan. to Sept. 1938) 

30 


. The lower imports in 1931 and 1932 were due to trade depres- 
sion. During these Iwo j’-ears the total imports into the United 
Kingdom from other countries w'ere also small. In 1934 there 
appears to' have been a larger local demand for cigarette tobacco and 
hence India exported a smaller quantity as compared with her 
exports- in 1933. The imports in 1937 were the highest recorded, but 
in 1938 a fresh record will be established as the imports during the 
first 9 months of the year, January to September 1938, ivere over 
29.7 million' lb. It is, therefore, obvious that the imports from 
India into the United Kingdom have increa.sed verv largely during 
the past 4 years. 

(m) Demand and consumptmi in ihe Umted Kingdom. — ^lUgures 
of imports alone do not give a complete idea about the demand and 
consumption of unmanufactured tobacco in the United Kingdom. 
Before using for manufacture, the tobacco is kept in stock for at 
least two years to mature. Besides, manufacturers prefer to with- 
draw unmanufactured tobacco from the bonded warehouses as they 
require. Clearances from the bonded warehouses for home consump- 
tion therefore give a more coiTcct idea about the demand of manu- 
facturers. 3’ne- annual average (for 5 years ending 1936) clearances 
of unmanufactured tobacco for home consumption are about 159 
million lb. (see Appendix XXX) out of which Empire countries 
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constitute 41 million lb. or 25.8 per eent. The rise in the consump- 
tion of Empire tobaccos from 1919, the year when preference was • 
first accorded, may be seen from the following figures ; — 


Clearances of Empire tohaccos from bond for home consumption in 

the United King don 


Year. 

1919 





Thousands of 
Ib. 

1,646 

Percentage 
to total 
clearances 
for home 
consumption- 
1-01 

1922 

» * 

* 


• « 

8,412 

5-82 

1926 

, , 

. 

. . 

« *' 

14,680 

9-82 

192S 

, , 

. . 


« * 

26,628 

16-62 

1931 



• • 

• • 

32,782 

19-16 

1932 

, * 

. . 


• « 

36,970 ' 

21-68- 

1933 




• • 

40,880 

23-66 

1934 



• • 

• • 

40,646 

22-22 

1936 

« « 

• • 

• • 

• • 

42,064 

22-06 

1936 

• • 

• • 

• « 

* * 

45,688 

22-66 

1937 


• * 

• « 

• • 

'61,261 

1 . ' 

24-34 


The great increase in the use of Empire tobacco between 1919’ 
and 1932 was due to the gradual capture by the Empire countries 
of the pipe tobacco market. It is estimated that by about 1932 the 
Empire countries captured about 75 per cent, of the market for this 
type of tobacco. Since then there has been a further steady advance 
and it is now estimated that about 80 per cent, of the demand for 
pipe tobacco is met by Empire countries. Until recently very little 
of Empire tobacco was used in the manufacture of cigarettes. The 
“ coupon system ” adopted by manufacturers was at its height in 

1933 and since manufacturers of “ coupon ” cigarettes used a certain 
amount of Empire tobacco to reduce their costs of manufacture as 
the principal types of Empire tobaccos are sold at a rate lower than 
that for the American, there was a sudden rise in the consumption 
of Empire tobacco in 1933. When coupons were abolished early in 

1934 by agreement among the traders, a number of brands which 
had contained Empire tobacco disappeared and there was a check 
in the use of Empire tobacco which is shown by the 1934 figures. 
Since 1935, however, there has been an improvement in the consump- 
tion of Empire tobacco and from 1936 there is, for the first time, 
evidence that Empire tobacco is being used in the ordinary e.stablished 
brands of cigarettes. 

Although Indian cigarette tobacco has a mild and somewhat 
neutral flavour, the cigarette tobacco from most other Empire 
countries appears to have a distinctive flavour which is different from 
that of the American leaf. As smokers are generally conservative- 
m their taste, cigarettes manufactured entirely from Empire tobacco 
nave not yet caught the fancy of British smokers. The pipe tobacco^ 
smoker is less fastidious in his taste and the slight difference in 
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■flavoto is not so noticeable in pipe’ and chewing tobacco as in 
’• therefore, easier tor Empire tobaccos- 


cigarette smoking. It was, i ^ • +^v, 

to capture about four-fifths of the British market for pipe tobacco. 
The preiudiee against cigarettes made out of Empire tobacco, appa- 
rently still remains, and therefore it might not be desirable for manu- 
facturers to declare openly that they use a certain quantity of Empire 
tobacco in their blends for the popular brands of cigarettes. When, 
however, where Empire tobaccos are blended with American, and no 
reference is made to the use of Empire tobacco, the cigarette smoker 
has accepted the cigarettes and as time goes on he will no doubt learn 
to appreciate the flavour of blends containing Indian tobacco parti- 
cularly. 

On the other hand, it may be pointed out that though the pre- 
ference was largely responsible for the expansion of imports of 
Empire tobacco, some credit is no doubt due to the gradual improve- 
ment in its quality so as to approach that of the American types 
for which the English consumer has developed a taste. Improve- 
' ment in quality has been particularly noticeable in the leaf imported 
from India during recent years and it is understood that this factor 
has enabled the British manufacturer to use it in larger quantities 
for blending with the American in the manufacture of some of the 
popular brands of cigarettes. 

The average (for 5 years ending 1936) 'annual clearances of 
Indian tobacco for home consumption come to about 10 million lb. 
or 6.3 per cent, of the total withdrawals for consumption in ibe 
United Kingdom. The trend of consumption of Indian tobacco 
during the past seven years may be seen from tbe following 
figures ; — 

Clearances of Indian tobaccos for home consumption in the United 

Kingdom. 

Thousand lb. 

9,125 
. 9,380 
9,487 
9,567 
9,811 
11>596 
14,363 

is evident that there has been a growing appreciation of the 
quality of Indian tobacco which lias led to a marked increase in its 
consumption by British manufacturers -in recent years 

0/ WTinmmf/actwred tobacco in demand and recent 
advances m quahtg of Umpire tobaccos, partioularlu InZn 
The type of unmanufactured tobacco demanded by 

V.the type of manufaetJS 


Year. 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


fJZt by consumers. Tlie three main forms in which 


eonsnmed m the United Kingdom are cigarettes cigars and 

ItthasX af elrt nfdi.™ ^ 

of the three produets of manufactured tohaeeo consumed ^ Brltein 
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during the past 30 years as -will be evident from the following 
figures : — 

Estimated annual consimpiion of different tohacco products in the 

JJnited Kingdom. 


Year. 

Cigarettes. 

Cigars. 

Pipe tobacco. 

SnulT. 

Total. 

Million 

lb. 

1 

Per 

cent. 

Million 

lb. 

1 

Per 

cont. 

Million 

lb. 

Per- 

cent. 

1 

Million 

lb. 

Per 

cent. 

Million 

lb. 

Per 

cent. 

1907 ( a ) 

1 

23-1 

1 

1 

20-5 i 

1 

3*7 

1 

4-2 

59-1 

1 

07-9 

1-2 

1*4 

1 

87 -] 

100-0 

1924 (&) 

1 

i 77*4 

1 ! 
1 

no* I 

1 

1-5 

1-1 

1 

,■> 1-7 

39*5 

1 

0-4 

0-3 

131-0 

100*0 

1930 ( c ) 

1 

1 

114-0 

1 

(38-7 

1-2 

1 

0-7 

i 

! 

49-7 

30-0 

! 1 
j 

i 1-0 

1 

0-6 

i 

i 1 ( 55 -9 

1 

100-0 

1 

1935 ( c ) . . j 

i 

1 

1 

120-0 

73-1 

1 

'■'1 

j 

0-0 

44-3 

1 

25-8 

0-0 

0-5 

i 

“ 

100-0 


The enormous rise in the popularity of cigarettes and the fall 
in the consumption of cigars and jiipe tobaccos during the last three 
decades are evident. The further possibilities for developing the 
market for Empire tobaccos in the United Kingdom appear to lie 
entirely in the type of tobacco required in the manufacture of 
cigarettes. The fact that about 95 per cent, of the American tobacco 
imijorted into Britain is of the A’'irginian flue-cured type, seems to 
indicate unmistakably the choice of the United Kingdom in favour 
of that type. 

The type of leaf required in the manufacture of cigarettes is of 
a liglit colour (yellow to bright lemon) medium to good and fine 
in texture Avith the least possible damage and blemish and pleasinsr 
aroma. Detailed statistics for each of the types of unmanufactured 
tobacco imported into Britain are not available but since the begin- 
ning of 1934, the Annual Trade and Navigation Accounts of the 
United Kingdom have been recording separately imports classified by 
“ light and “ dark ", the term “ light ” covering flue-cured 
tobacco and “ dark ” sun and fire-cured and Burley. The folloAving 

(«) Great Britain and Ireland. 

(?U Great Britain. 

(e) Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

(Sec Imperial Economic Committee’s report on tobacco, 1937 .) 
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figures analyse the imports into Britain from the Empire coun- 
tries : — 

Imports of unmanufactured tobacco into the United Kingdom from 

Empire countnes. 


1 

Light. 

Dark. 

Total. 

Year. 

1 

Million. 

lb. 

Percent- 
age rise 
(-f-)or 
fall (— ) 
over pre- 
ceding 
year. 

1 

i 

Million. 

lb. 

Percent- 
age rise 

(+) or 

fall (— ) 
over pre- 
ceding 
year. 

Millioii 

lb, 

1 

1 

i Percent- 
age rise 
(+)or 
faU (— ) 
over pre- 
ceding 
year. 

1934 . . 

28-8 


18-8 


47-6 


1935 . . 

25-9 

—10-1 

19-2 

-f2-l 

45-1 

—6-2 

1936 . . 

31-1 

-f-20'1 

21-7 

-fl3-0 

52-8 

j 

4-17-1 

1937 . . 

33-9 

•*{"9 * 0 

23-5 

+8-3 

57'4 

+ 8-7 


It is evident from these figures that on an average about 5U 
per cent, of the imports from the Empire countries are of the “ light ” 
type. During these four years, however, the general rise and 
changes between proportions of “ light ” and “ dark ” of the 
imports from India have been more interesting as will be evident 
from the following figures : — 


Imports of mimanufactured tobacco into the United Kingdom from 

India., 


Year. 

i 

j Light 

Dark. 

i 

Total. 

IMillion 
’ lb, 

' i 

i- 

Percent- 
age rise 
(+) or 
fall(— ) 
over pre- 
ceding 
year. 

1 

Million 

lb. 

Percent- 
age rise 

1 (+) or 

fall(-) 

1 overpre- 
' ceding i 
j year. 

i 

Million _ 
Ib. 

Percent- 
age rise 
(+) or 
fall (— ) 
over pre- 
ceding 
year. 

1934 ■ .. 

4*8 


' 5-0 


9-8 

1 


i 936 ' . . 

5-2 

- 1 - 8-3 

6-4 

+ 28-0 

U .6 

+ 18-4 

1936 . . 

7-5 

+44-2 

6-2 

-3-1 

13-7 

+ 18-1 

1937 . , 

11-6 

+54’7 I 
1 

7-0 

1 

4 22 -6 1 

19-2 

-^ 40-1 


X 
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It is apparent tliat imports from India have risen by a larger 
proportion than the total Empire imports. Between 1934 and 1937 
imports from India increased by about 98 per cent, as agabist only 
20 per cent, from all the Empire countries. As compared with' 
1934, the imports of “ light ” tobaccos from India increased by 141 
per cent, and those of “ dark ” types by. 52 per cent, in 1937. On 
an average over half the imports from India were of the “ light ” 
type suitable for manufacture of cigarettes, though in 1937 India’s 
proportion of ‘ ‘ light ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ dark ’ ’ was 61 per cent, and 39 per 
cent, respectively. 

The bulk' of the Indian tobacco shipped to England was, how- 
ever, till recently, considered unsuitable for cigarettes and use in 
the manufacture of pipe tobaccos, particularly in the cheaper grades 
of shag. Export of high-grade cigarette leaf from India to the 
United Kingdom commenced particularly from the year 1934-357 
since when the exports of this type of leaf are increasing and having 
been found suitable for the manufacture of cigarettes, British manu- 
facturers have now begun to take a keen interest in Indian tobaccos. 
There is a growing volume of evidence to the effect that Indian 
light flue-cured tobacco, being neutral in flavour, is definitely more 
suitable for blending with other grades of leaf, and for use in the 
manufacture of cigarettes and that the United Kingdom might 
constitute a considerable market for this neutral Indian leaf if and 
when sufficiently large quantities are readily available. The evidence 
collected by the Imperial Economic Committee in 1936-37 clearly 
indicates that if quality is maintained and improved, if adequate and 
regular supplies, of high grade leaf become available, and if satis- 
factory marketing arrangements are devised, there are fair prospects 
for an expansion in India’s shipments of tobacco to the United 
Kingdom. 

Almost the only area of importance in India exporting unmanu- 
factured tobacco to the United- Kingdom is Cuntur in the Madras 
Presidency. Evidence collected in this area indicates that since 
1934-35, 90 per cent, of the exports to the United Kingdom are of 
the Virginia flue-cured type, the rest being Virginia sun-cured and 
the first grade of sun-cured country (Nafu). 

Indian flue-cured Virginia tobacco is thus apparently trying to 
catch the fancy of British manufacturers. The United Kingdom 
imports on an average 230 million lb. of which the Empire contribu- 
tion comes to only about 49 million lb. and India’s share is about 12 
million lb. 

Almost all the flue-cured leaf is stripped before export from 
Indm excepting the first grade, while sun-cured country is exported 
unstripped except the first grade. The -production of the first grade 
Virginia flue-cured is small, being estimated at 5 per cent, of the 
total, though for the year 1936-37, the proportion was estimated at 
about 10 per cent. The first grade Natu (country) tobacco forms 
less than 5 per cent, of the total production of country cigarette leaf. 
The bulk of the exported leaf is, therefore, now being stripped before 
despatch. The advantages of exporting stripped leaf are obvious 
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an view of the heavy import duty in the United Kingdom, the saving 
in freir^ht on the transport of stems and the lower costs of stripping 
in India. Indian exporters have realised this durii^ the past four 
vears and figures of imports of Indian tobacco into the United King> 
dom show llat imports of stripped leaf are rising fast while those 
of unstripped leaf have largely declined as can be seen from t e 
following table ; — 


Imports 

of Indian unmanufactured tohacco 
Kingdom. 

(MiUion lb.) ' 

into the 

United 

Year. 

Strips. 

Leaf. 

Total. 

19C4 

6-8 

3-0 

9-8 

1935 

8-9 

2-7 

11 ti 

193t> 

12-6 

M 

13-7 

1937 

18'1 

M 

19'2 


There are therefore bright possibilities for Indian tobacco in 
the British market. This market, however, is most critical and if 
India wants to expand her trade in unmanufactured tobacco with 
Britain, she must not only maintain and improve the quality of her 
produce but assure the British manufacturers of a consistent supply 
of specific quality from year to year. It is well known that manu- 
facturers of cigarettes and pipe tobaccos cannot afford to make any 
appreciable change in the taste and flavour of their products from 
year to year and if India wants them to use her tobacco in their 
blends, they must be assured of a r consistent^ supply of uniform 
quality. It has taken this country several years to convince the 
manufacturers in England that she can produce Virginia flue-cured 
^af of a quality as good as any produced in other parts of the British 
Empire and to follow this up and improve our reputation still 
further, it is essential that immediate steps should be taken to improve 
the methods of marketing, particularly with regard to the adoption 
of stimdard methods of processing, grading and packing, especially 
ot tobacco shipped “on consignment”. These subjects will be 
' referred to in detail later. 
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[TJUrisatioii and demand. 
INTER-CHAPTER TWO. 

Over a tlionsand million pounds of tobacco are con- 
smned annually in India. All the produce must pass 
through the process of manufacture except perhaps in 
the case of some hookah ana chewing tobaccos. The 
annual consumption per head averages 2.9 lb. per annum 
in India and a)3out 6.4 lb. in Burma. Incidentally it 
may be observed that the consumption in India approxi- 
mates to that of Prance, and the high rate of consmnp- 
tion in Burma corresponds roughly with the figures of 
the United States and the Netherlands. 

The demand for tobacco in its various forms differs 
from one part of tlie country to the other. Cigarette 
smoking is becoming more fashionable throughout the 
world and India is following the fashion. ' . . , 

The highest rate of consmn])tion of cigarettes, viz.^ 
fifty-four per head per annum is. found in Sind and, is 
more than 2| times the average for the whole of India. 
.The consumption is also high in Assam, Bombay, Bafbda 
and Mysore, although the biggest total annual, consump- 
tion is in Bengal. Other outstanding provinces apart 
• from Bombay are the United" Provinces, Bihar _ and 
Orissa, Madras and Nizam’s Dominions. , 

j . * . j 

The per capita consiunj)tion in Madi’as and the 
United Provinces represents only 10 cigarettes per 
annum. This is due to the fact that in Madras the con- 
sumption of cigars and cheroots is enormous, being 372 
per head per aimum, while the low rate of consumption 
in the United Provinces is associated with a high con- 
sumption of hookah, chewing and snuff tobaccos, viz., 
4.4 lb. per head per annum. The next largest consump- 
tion of cigars and cheroots is only 5 cigars and cheroots 
per head per annum found in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
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This is closely followed by Bengal with 4. The highest 
consumption of hookah, che'v^g and snuff tobaccos is in 
the N.-W. F. P. at 6.3 lb. per capita per annmn followed 
by the United Provinces with 4.4 lb. As regards the 
annual consumption of l)idis; Sind takes the lead with 
687 and Nizam’s Dominions are a close second with 664 
per head. The consumption of hidis is noticeably low 
in the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab 
where the figni'e is only 1 and 5 per head per annum 
respectively. 

Tobacco chewing is prevalent in Madras. Mysore 
and Travancore are also heavy consmners of chewing 
tobacco and large quantities of a special type {Jaffna) 
are imported annually from Ceylon into Travancore for 
this purpose. In' Bihar, United Provinces and Bengal 
also chewing is poiDular. The use of snuff is prevalent 
in the Noi’th-West Frontier Province, and to a certain 
extent in Madras and other areas. 

The rate of consumption of cigars and cheroots in 
Burma is - enormously high -being 547 per head per 
annum. 

It is important that growlers shoiild realise the 
special qualities required by manufacturers. Flue- 
cured Vir^nia cigarette tobacco should have a bright 
'lemon colour and a 'fine silky texture with very little 
blerdish or damage. Similar qualities are required for 
sun-cui'ed cigarette tobacco but the colour in this case is 
not so bright. Cigar leaf should be a uniform brown 
colour preferably mthout any greenish tinge and have 
a good continuous burn, a strong agreeable flavour and 
pleasant aroma, and the leaves should be large. Similar 
characteristics are- required' in the case of cheroot leaf. 
Bidi tobacco should consist of strong thick leaves which 
can be broken into small 'pieces (fbidi powder). The 
colour should be a light orange yellow and greenish in the 
Cujerat area, hut brownish red is expected in Nipani 
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tobacco by buyers in Sind, Bajputana, Central provinces 
and elsewhere. Hookah tobacco leaf should be broad, 
■coarse and thick with thin viens, strong flavour, slow 
continuous burn and of a brown earthy colour. Thick- 
ness and good body is.required in the leaf of chewing 
tobacco which should be reddish brown and with a good 
biting -taste. For snuff the tobacco should be strong in 
flavour with a bright yellow colour and the leaf should be 
brittle. 

It seems equally important that the manufacturers 
of tobacco products should realise that the quality of the 
various products required bj^ individual consumers and 
also in different districts varies considerably. ■ Some 
smokers prefer a strong flavour and others mild. This 
holds true in all cases whether for cigarettes, cigars, 
hidis or hookah . ' 

The majority of the people in ihe north prefer a 
strong hookah tobacco and in the west they prefer strong 
hidis rather than milder types favoured in other parts 
of the country. In the south the preference is for a 
strong cheroot while in other parts of the country mild 
cigars and cberoots are preferred. 

There is no particular periodicity in the consump- 
tion of tobacco products but the general tendency is for 
less to be smoked during the hot whether and the rains 
than in the cold weather. Manufacturers, however, pre- 
fer to buy most of their requirements immediately after 
the harvest and on this account tobacco growers are in a 
much more favourable position than other agricultural 
producers. It seems clear that the manufacturers and 
processors are anxious to get supplies as soon as possible 
after harvest mainly because the quality is better at that 
time and although it will improve on keeping, this can 
only be ensured if* the subsequent processing and storage' 
are carefully and proiDerly done. Manufacturers, there- 
fore, prefer to do this themselves and weU over half of 
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the manufaetured tobacco is bought up during the 
post-harvest months, March to J uly. 

The general trend of tobacco consumption in India 
is u] 3 ward“ particularly in the ease of cigarettes. It is 
difficult to say whether the growing popularity of the 
cigarette is adversely affecting the consumption of hoolcaJi 
tobacco. There seems no doubt however- that it hn,s 
affected the consumiition of Mdis and seriously reduced 
. the use of cigars not only in this country but abroad. 

In Madras for examiole the cigar and cheroot in- 
dustry which employed about 30,000 iDeople during its 
prosperous period can now hardly find work for more 
than 10,000. Similarly the export trade in Burma 
cheroots has suffered a serious set-back in recent years. 
This tendency is of overwhehning imjioidance from the 
growers’ point of view and jDarticularly of those growers 
who are producing tobacco for exj^ort. Three or fom' 
years ago the United Kingdom, which is the largest buyer 
of Indian tobacco, bought more dark than light tobacco 
from this country, but the amount of light tobacco has 
increased rapidly in the last few years. 

In the course of 5 or 6 years the im^Dorts of umnanu- 
factured tobacco into tlie United Kingdom from India 
have more than douliled. As a result of the Preference 
the proportion of Empire tobacco consumed in the 
United Kingdom is now over 24 per cent, of ,the total, 
and has been rapidly increasing. The amount of Indian 
tobacco used has increased still more rapidly, which 
seems to show that buyers in the United Kingdom are 
now beginning to appreciate the good quality of Indian 
cigarette leaf. It is, however, essential that in those 
areas of this comitrj'’ which are considered suitable for the 
production of Virginia cigarette tobacco, the growers 
should realise the great importance of quality and con- 
tinue their efforts to improve it. . . - 

It is not only a question for growers, however, since 
the demand in the United Kingdom is- mainly for leaf 
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wMch. has been properly stripped (i.e., mth the mid-rib 
removed), reconditioned, graded correctly for colonr, 
texture, etc., and projperly pressed and packed. The 
individual grower is not callable of undertaldng the 
highly skilled and somewhat expensive processing 
involved. It is, therefore, important- that exiDorters and 
owners of reconditioning jDlants, which have been in- 
creasing recently, should lealise their responsibilities 
in the matter, and take every possible step to maintain 
and im]j]'ove the character and re23utation of Indian 
tobacco ex]ported abroad. 

The export trade with Jax)an iDresents certain dM- 
culties and its future seems problematical since Jajpan 
itself produces and exports umnanufactured tobacco to 
Europe, particularly, to Germany, where it is claimed 
that on account of its cleanliness and standardised quality 
it is being well received in spite of its inferior flavour 
and j)Oor keeping quality. The exports of Indian 
suneured country tobacco to Japan do not normally 
commence till September and iDroducers and the trade 
are in tliis case rather at a disadvantage in so far as they 
are not aware of the requirements of the Japanese 
Tobacco Monopoly till six months after the cro]3 has been 
harvested. 

There is no reason why the i^resent exi^ort of 
primings or scraps ” to the Netherlands should not 
continue and be ex^Danded, but such tobacco should be 
clearly marked at the time of export to distinguish it 
from the high quality cigarette type. Some considera- 
tion needs to be given to Indian producers of cheroot 
leaf who have an export trade with Burma. In view of 
the decreased consmn]ption and exi)ort of cheroots- it 
would be desirable for the agricultural departments con- 
cerned—particularly in Bengal — to give their immediate 
attention to the possibility of producing other types in 
those areas. 
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CHAPTER III.— PRICES. 

A. — Introductory. > 

Pew other agricultural products show such large range of quality 
as tobacco. The quality varies even in the same type, variety and 
season, from district to district and often from one field to another, 
particularly in the case of indigenous types of tobacco. 1 here have, 
been hitherto no recognized grades of the different qualities and u 
* is therefore almost impossible to get any ])rice series which will give 
a dependable idea about the territorial and periodical variation ai 
prices. The fact that merchants from distant areas and even from 
England have to visit, either pei'sonallj'^ or through re])resentatives, 
the tobacco producing areas for malung direct purchases, indicates 
strongly that written contracts specifying requirements by calling 
for samples by post are not po.ssible under the existing circumstances. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that due probablj' to these difficul- 
ties that forward contracts in any form are not current, excepting in 
the ease of Virginia flue-cured cigarette leaf for which some buyers 
enter into contract with growers, for delivery of leaf of different 
qualities at prices specified in the contract, as will be explained later 
in the chapter on '' Assembling The chances of introducing a 
‘ futures ' market for this commodity appear remote. Offieial price 
quotations, available in extremely few cases, have very little commer- 
cial use in connection wnth trade betAveen producing and consuming 
centres a.s they .specify neither the type nor the quality. They are 
apparentl}^ all that can be expected under the existing trade metliod.s 
and in the absence of any definite system of classification and grading 
of tobacco found in the market. GroAvers seldom keep any record of 
prices realised excepting possibly^ some of tlicm in the Charotar area 
of Bombay Presidency, Avhile in the case of a foAv big tobacco mer- 
chants who maintain accounts,' it i.s difficult, in most cases, to trace 
the ti’end of prices backAvards for more than a fcAV years. Besides, 
their account books give no indication of quality and as such the 
prices extracted from them do not form a uniform series. In the 
circumstances the best that can be done is to indicate approximately, 
Avith the help of the available data, the general trend of seasonal and 
annual A^ariations in priee.s of some of the important types of tobacco 
groAvn and sold in diilerent parts of the country. 

B. — Trend and seasonal variations in prices of cured tobacco. 

(1) ClGAHETTE AND PIPE TOBACCO. 

(a) Virginia flue-cured. — {i) O'lmtur . — The average harvest 
prices of raw Virginia flue-cured cigarette tobacco in Guntur district 
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sell off their crop. Till the end of 1933, a few substantial growers 
used to hold over a small part of their crop to be sold during the latter 
part of the year, but realising the difficulty of storing under ordinary 
conditions, they now part with their produce immediately after curing, 
«Ee-conditioning, which should be done as soon as possible after curing, 
•and subsequent storage of cigarette leaf require special large scale 
equipment and facilities that are expensive and beyond the require- 
ments of indmdual gro'vyers. 

(m) Mysore. — ^Virginia flue-cured leaf is being grown in the 
Mysore State on commercial lines only during the past 5 years and the 


average prices realised were as below : — 

Prices of ra^v fiue-ciirecl Virginia cigarette tohacco at Whitefield near 

Bangalore. 

Year. 

Average price per lb. 

* "■ 

Es. A. P. 

1933 

0 5 4 

1934 

• • 

1935 . . ' 

0 4 2 

• 1936 _ 

0 5 0 

1937 .. 

0 6 0 


' „ The area is yet small and almost all the leaf is sold off during 
November to January. The following figures show the prices realised 
for different grades during the past 3 years ; — 


Grade No. 

1936. 

1936. 

1937. 

1 


Es. 

A. 

p. 

Es. 

A. 

P. 

Es. 

A. 

P. 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

II 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

ni 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

8 

0 

IV 

0 

5 

0 

0 

C 

6 

0 

8 

0 

V '. 

• 0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

VI 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Dark green 

0 

1 

6 

0- 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Scraps . . 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 


{Hi) SaJiaranpur {JJ. P.). — The few growers who produce flue- 
cured leaf round about Saharanpur and Jhansi in the United Pro- 
vinces, dispose of their tobacco to cigarette factories in India by 
private. negotiations on the basis of samples of different grades. The 
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average prices realised for different grades during the past, three yeara 
■were as below : — 


Prices realised, for raw flue-cured Virginia cigarette leaf at Saharm- 

pur. 

(Annas per lb.) 


Grade No. 

19.35. 

1936. 

1937. 

I .. .. .. ' 

11 

9 

10 

n 

9 

7 

8 

III 

i ! 

5 

6 

1 


In this area too the leaf is sold off imn\ediately after it is ready, 
for the market, during October and November. 

(6) Virginia sun-cured. — The production of Virginia sun-cured 
(rack-cured) is small. Although a little is done in Saharanpur and 
other areas, the production is mainly confined to Guntur district in 
Madras. The area estimated in 1934-35 was about 2,000 acres, but 
from 1935-36 onwards the area and quantity of Virginia leaf pre- 
pared by the rack-curing method has considerably declined due to the 
increasing prices prevailing for flue-cured leaf and as such sales of 
Virginia sun-cured leaf from 1935-36 have been small and occasional. 
The following figures denote the average annual prices of Virginia 
sun-cured leaf during the four years ending 1935 : — 

Prices of Virginia stin-cured raw leaf. 


(Eupees per maund.) 


1 

Quiity I. 

Quality IT. 

Year. 

Maximum. 

I 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum, 

1932 .. .. ... 

9-6 

6-6 

6-4 

4*3 

1933 . . . . • • ' 

6-3 

3-9 

[ 

3-9 

1 

1*9 

1934 . . . . « . 

8-6 

6*4 

5-4 

2*9 

1935 ■ . . . . . . . . 

10-0 

7-0 

6* 6 

4*4 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EX-FACTORY PRICES 
PER MAUND OF CIGAR TOBACCO AT 
DINDIGUL MARKET. 

Rs. PER MAUND PR/CES PER MAUND Rs. PER MAUND 






Facing page IH.] 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WHOLESALE PRICES 
PER MAUND OF RAW COUNTRY (NATU) 
TOBACCO AT GUNTUR 

MAXIMUM OF I ST QUALITY — 

MINIMUM OF I ST QUALITY — x x 

MAXIMUM OF 2ND QUALITY • — • 

MINIMUM OF 2N0 QUALITY 

MAXIMUM OF 3RD QUALITY 

RUPEES minimum OF 3RD QUALITY ^ RUPEES 

PER MAUND PER MAUND 



MONTHLY PRICES OF CIGAR AND 
CHEROOT TOBACCOS 


CHEROOT TOBACCO AT COCONADA 

CIGAR a CHEROOT TOBACCOS j 

IN WEST GODAVARI ] 

JATI TOBACCO MAXIMUM 

RUPEES AT RANGPUfij MINIMUM RUPEES 

PER MAUND POOLA (cOMMON) I ^ PER MAUND 



1 9 3 1 >i<l93 2 >|«| 9 33 >|« 1 93 4»I<I 9 3 5 4l 9 3 6 '1J37'| 
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The prices thus dropped in 1933, but recovered diu-ing the next 
year and in 1935 were high. In 1936 and 1937 the quantity available 
was small. 

The statement in Appendix XXXII showing the monthly prices 
and the diagram facing page 77 indicate that the prices rule high 
in April and Maj’’, i.e., immediately after harvesting and curing, in 
1934, however, the prices suddenly rose from September and cou- 
tinned to be high till the end of the 3’'ear, due to the large Japanese 
demand in that year. 

(c) Country tohacco. — {i) Chintur. — The average annual prices 
of country (Natu) tobacco grown in Guntur district during the past 
5 years were as below : — 


Prices of country (Natu) raw tobacco at G-untitr, 


Year. 

Per candy of 

600 lb. 

Percentage rise (-f-) 
or fall ( — ) over the 
preceding year. 





Ra. j 


1932 . . 

.. 

• • 

• • 

57 


1933 . . 


• • 

• • 

30 - 

—47*4 

1934 . . 

* • • • 

« • 

• • 

30 

• • 

1936 . . 

.. 

• • 

• • 

64 

-f80-0 

1936 . . 

.. 

• * 

• • 

• 43 

—20-4 

* 

1937 . , 

. . 

•• 

•• 

60 

■fie- 3 


Prices were thus low in 1933 and 1934 during which period the 
prices of Virginia flue-cured leaf also were low. In 1935 there was a 
sharp rise, followed by a decline in 1936. In 1937 the prices rose by 
about 16 per cent, over the previous year. Japan is the largest single 
buyer for this type of tobacco and the Japanese demand has in conse- 
quence considerable influence in the determination of its pi’ice. In 
1934-35 the exports to Japan were the highest during recent ^^eyrs 
and hence there was a sudden rise in prices in 1935. In 1935-36 also 
Japan took a large quantity, but the prices dropped down by about 
20 per cent, in 1936, due eMefly to the fall in internal demand for 
Virginia flue-cured leaf. In 1937 the prices recovered by over 16 
per cent, on account of the general rise in prices of several types of 
tobacco. 

- Appendix XXXIII and the diagram facing this page show the 
monthly trend of prices. The prices are generally high in April to 
June, commence to fall by July, but rise again by about Oetober- 
November. Shipments to Japan commence by about September and 
any variation in these shipments affect the prices during the latter 
part of the j’^ear. The prices in April to June are high as the best 
quality leaf is offered for sale during this period. 
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(ii) Bihar. — Desi tobacco grown in North Bihar used to be pur- 
chased by one firm in faiiiy large quantities till 1935 for the manu- 
facture of cheap cigarettes, but from that year onwards the demand 
has considerably fallen and now practically reached a vanishing 
point. The average price paid for raw leaf ranged from Es. 8-6-6 to 
Es. 8-10-6 per standard maund or roughly 1 anna 8 pies per lb. in 
1935. This fall in demand and price is said to be dite to the parti- 
cular earthy flavour of Bihar tobacco which does not improve even 
after prolonged storage and blending with other tobaccos. 


(2) Cigar and cheroot tobacco. 

(a) Madras. — ^Dindigul, Trichinopoly and Madras are the most 
important cigar manufacturing centres in the country. The diagram 
facing page 117 and the statement given in Appendix XXXIV indicate 
that the average annual cigar leaf prices during the post-depression 
years are considerably above the pre-war level. The highest prices 
were paid during 1925-26, but in 1931-32 and 1932-33, the prices were 
extremely low, even lower than the pre-war prices, due to the effects of 
the trade Repression. There has been, however, a recovery since 
1933-34. The long period average prices during the past 23 years 
were as follows ; — 


Period. 


Average price per maund. 
Rs. A. P. 


1913-14 to 1917-18 
1918-19 to 1922-23 
1923-24 to 1927-28 
1928-29 to 1932-33 
1933-34 to 1935-36 


10 11 0 

19 0 0 

20 12 0 . 
14 10 0 

13 8 0 ' 


It can be seen, therefore, that the price level was at its height 
during the quinquennium ending 1927-28. The sudden drop during 
the next five years ending 1932-33 was due to the low prices prevail- 
ing during 1931-32 and 1932-33. 


A reference to the following figures shows that the manufac- 
turer’s average annual buying wholesale prices of Trichinopoly cigar 
fillers have been stationary since 1931, except in the year 1935 when 
the price rose and nearly reached the pre-war price level. The 
increase in the prices in 1935 was about 25 per cent, as compared with 
the previous year. 

Average annual prices of Trichinopoly cigar fillers at Madras. 


Year. 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


Price per maund.' 

Rs. a. p. 

. 10 10 0 
13 6 0 
21 2 0 
8 3 0 
8 3 0 
8 3 0 
8 3 0 
10 4 0 
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The available information shows that the highest prices were 
received in 1920, but from 1921 the prices declined. 

At Dindigul orders are placed on samples. In some years only 
one price is paid, in some two or three merchants sell, each at 
different prices. Ordinarily, cigar tobaccos available in the. market, 
are a combination of wrapper, binder and filler, the 
larger the proportion of wrappers the better being the 
price offered. The three kinds, viz., Avrapper, filler and 
binder are not sold separately. A commercially good type is one 
which serves for all uses, viz., wrappers, binders and fillers, in the 
manufacture of cigars and cheroots. A variety like TJsikkapal fetches 
better prices on account of its distinctive flavour. 

The prices of the Lankas cheroot tobaccos during the three years 
1933-35 were as follows : — 



. Price per maund. 

1 

Percentage 
rise {-)-) or 

Quantity. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

fall (-) 
(1933-36). 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs, 


Lankas {Baru or Long) 

20-0 

23-5 

21-5 

+ 8 

Lankas {Maltasam or Medium) 

14-0 

13-3 

11-6 

— -17 

Lankas {Kurchi or Small) . . 

8-3 

1 

6-6 

1 

1 

6-6 

—20 


It can thus be seen that while the prices of the first quality 
rose in 1934, the prices of the second and third qualities dedineci. 
The prices in 1935 'were about 8 per cent, more than in 1933 for the 
first quality, but those of the second and third qualities declined by 
17 per cent, and 20 per cent, respectively during the same period. 
In 1936 and 1937 the prices improved considerably as can be seen 
from the statement in Appendix XXX Vl. 

The Mettupalayam cheroot tobacco was selling at Es. 16 per 
maund in 1934-35, Es. 12-8-0 in 1935-36 and Es. 14 in 1936-37 at 
Cannanore. Tobacco from Chebrole in Guntur district used locally 
for cheroots is considered to be an expensive type of tobacco as it is 
in great demand in Guntur district and round about because of il.s 
strength and sells at Es. 50 to Es. 60 per maund. 

Apart from the general conditions of supply and demand, the 
year to year variation in prices are very largely due to variations in 
quality on account of seasonal factors. 

Appendices XXXV and XXXVI -and the diagram facing page 
117 give the average monthly prices of West Godavari and Lmkas 
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<jigar and clieroot tobaccos. The growers’ marketing period is 
normally from April to September, though fresh leaf begins 
to appear on the market in March. In the case of Godavari 
tobacco, the prices begin to fall from January till they reach their 
minimum in March from which time onwards the prices continue 
to be low till July when they begin to rise,' reaching the maximuui 
limit sometime in December. In the case of Lankas tobacco, the 
month to month variation in prices is small, the lower level is usually 
reached in February and March, when the new crop is about to come 
in the market and from October to November by which period bettor 
quality tobacco is sold away to manufacturers. Prices are generally 
'high in April to June and from July commence to decline. 

(6) Bengal — The Jati tobacco (known to the trade as Poola 
Common, Poola Good, or Bhengi) is largely used in the manufacture 
of Burma cheroots. 

-The average prices realised for Bhengi tobacco grown at the 
Government Burirhat Farm near Eangpur during the past thirteen 
years were as under : — 


Year. 

Price per maund. 

* 

Percentage rise (-{-) 
or fall ( — ) over the 
previous year. 


Rs. A. P. 

- 

1924-25 

10 0 0 

• • 

1926-26 

14 0 0 

+40 

1926-27 •• 

13 0 0 

— 7-6 

1927-28 

18’ 0 0 

-f38-5 

1928-29 

36 0 0 

-l-94*4 ' 

1929-30 

15 0 0 

— 57-1 

1930-31 

5 8 0 ■ 

—63-3 

1931-32 

8 0 0 

-f-45-6 

1932-33 

10 0 0 

4-26-0 

1933-34 

11 0 0 

-flO'O 

1934-35 

8 9 0 

—22-2 

1936-36 

8 13 0 

+ 3-0 

1936-37 

10 10 0 

4-20-6 

Considering the rise and fall in 

prices during the past 12 years,’ 

it will be seen. that a rise was recorded during 8 out of 12 years. The 

prices reached their maximum in 1928-29 just before the depression 
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commenced, but from 1929-30 the prices declined greatly reaching 
their minimum in 1930-31, the first year of the depression. From 
the next year, however, the prices recovered and in 1933-34 were 
double the places prevailing in 1930-31. In 1934-35, there was a fall ^ 
of 22 per cent, but from 1935-36 they have recovered and the present 
level of prices is slightly higher than that prevailing in 1924-25. 

The statement in Appendix XXXVII shows the prices realised 
for the different types of cigar and cheroot tobaccos grown at the (Gov- 
ernment Burirhat Farm. It will be seen that the prices ot 
imported ” varieties have dropped down to a greater extent than 
those of the local variety, Bhengi. Thus in 1935-36, the price of 
■Sumatra variety, quality (a) was only one-eight of the price prevail- 
ing in 1924-25. Similarly the corresponding price leVel of 
Sumatra (b) quality was one-seventh, of (c) quality one-fifth and 
of Manila and Pennsylvania one-eight. The price of Burmese 
HoAJana in 1936-37 was onty a tenth of the price ruling in 1924-25. 
These exotic 'varieties, however, are not grown commercially to any 
extent and the price quotations refer to small quantities produced 
experimentally on a Government Farm. 

The average annual merchants’ buying prices of Jati tobacco 
at Rangpur were as below ; — 

•Average prices of Jati tobacco at Bangp^cr. 


• Year. 

Price per maund. 

Percentage rise (-f- ) 
or fall ( — ) over the 
previous year. 





Rs. 

A. 

r. 


1927 . . 




18 

0 

0 

• • 

1928 . . 



• • 

20 

0 

0 

+11-1 

1929 . . 



- • 

12 

0 

0 

— 4 . 0-0 

1930 . . 



• • 

8 

0 

0 

—33-3 

1931 . . _ 



• • 

6 

0 

0 

— 25-0 

1932 . . 



• • 

7 

0 

0 

+ 16-7 

1933 . . 


' 

• • 

10 

8 

0 

-f60*0 

1934 . . 



•• 

7 12 

0 

—26' 2 

1936 . . 



* • 

8 

4 

0 

-1- 6-4 

1936- .. 

. . 

• • 

• • 

10 

0 

0 

-P21-2 

1937 . . 

.. 

•• 

1 

10 

8 

0 ■ 

+ 5-0 
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Out of 10 years, six years recorded a rise in prices. The sudden 
drop in prices from 1929 compares with the figures given earlier.. 
In 1930 to 1932 the prices were very low due to trade depression.\ In 
1933, they recovered, followed again by a drop during the next year. 
From 1935, the trend appears to be definitely upwards. 

The middle leaves of Jati tobacco ai’e called Poola which is sub- 
divided into common and good in the Calcutta marlcet. The state- 
ment in Appendix XXXVIII and the diagram facing page 117 show 
the average monthly prices of Poola (Common) tobacco in the 
Calcutta market as published in the ‘ Calcutta Prices Current and 
Money Market Eeport ’ published by the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is the Poola leaf which is exported in large quantities to 
Burma for the manufacture of cigars and cheroots. 

The statement shows that the prices declined from 1930 to 1932, 
recovered by about 30 per cent, in 1933, but fell again in 1934. Prom 
1935, however, the trend of prices appears to be on .the rise. The 
prices of Poola (Good) in the Calcutta market are about 8 to 12 
annas per maund more than those for Poola (Common). 

Appendix XXXIX and the diagram facing page 117 give the 
monthly prices of Jati tobacco at Rangpur during the past 5 years. 
The tobacco is harvested in February to April, the normal marketing' 
season being Maj’’ to October. The price level immediately ; after 
harvest is low, particularly from Maj’’ to August. By September 
it commences to rise and reaches a high level in January, aud 
Pebruarj^ In 1936-37, the monthly prices were more constant and 
remained at Rs. 11 per maund from August to April. It appears 
that the month to month Amriations in prices are smaller in a terminal 
•and distributing market lil^e Calcutta than those in prices prevailing 
in a primary and secondary market like Rangpur (see Appendices 
XXXYIII and XXXIX). 

(c) Burma . — The statement in Appendix XL shows the average 
monthly prices of Burmese cigar and cheroot tobaccos in three imporr- 
ant markets in Burma as published in the Burma Gazette. The 
figures show that at Henzada, the prices ranged from Es. 2-14-0 
per maund in 1934-35 to Rs. 4-6-0 per maund in 1932-33 and 1933-34. 
In 1935-36 the average annual price was Rs. 3-5-0 per maund. At 
Thayetmyo the average price in 1935-36 was Rs. 5 per maund as 
against Rs. 4-8-0 in 1931-32, Rs. 6-6-0 in 1933-34 and Rs. 6-3-0 in* 
1934-35. At Pakokku the average price in 1935-36 was Rs. 3-14-0 
per maund as compared with Es. 6-6-0 per maund in 1934-35, thus 
indicating a fall of SO per cent. These official price quotations, 
however, do not specify the variety and are reported to refer to 
average quality produce, and as such they are of limited use in the' 
trade. 

The average annual prices of the well-known Desi cheroot 
tobaccos grown in the Shwegyin area of Burma, as obtained in the- 
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^Rangoon market during the past 3 years, were as below : — 

Average annual prices of Desi (Shwegyin) cheroot tobacco in Rangoon 

market. 


(Per maimd). 


Quality. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

I .'. .. 

10 4 0 

^ 12 8 0 

14 13 0 

II 

7 16 0 

9 14 0 

12 9 0 

IZT •• •• •• •• 

5 12 0 

7 8 0 

9 2 0 

IV 

4 9 0 

6 0 0 

7 9 0 


Giving equal weight to the four qualities since their relative pro- 
portion is not Imown, the average annual price was Rs. 7-2-0 per 
maund in 1934-35, Rs. 8-15-6 in 1935-36 and Rs. 11 in 1936-37. Thus 
in 1936-37 the prices were about 54 per cent, higher than those pre- 
vailing in 1934-35. 

The follovdng figures indicate the trend of prices of different 
varieties of local cheroot tobacco sold in Myingyan market. 

Average annual prices of different varieties of cheroot tobacco at' 

Myingyan. 


(Per maund.) 


Variety. 

1 

1934-35. 

1936-36. 

1936-37. 

Percentage 
f aU (— ) 
1934-35 to 
1936-37. 

' 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1 

Rs. A. P. 


Ete-gyi Ywe Taung 

13 6 0 

10 4 0 

9 2 0 

—31 

Ese-gyi Enaea-hman 

11 11 0 

8 11 0 

8 0 0 

—31 ■ 

Eee-gyi Enasa-pu .. 

9 7 0 

6 14 0 

6 12 0 

—39 

Ese-lat 

6 6 0 

4 12 0 

3 12 0 

—40 

Eee-pat 

4 0 0 

3 3 0 

3 0 0 

—26 


It is significant to note that the prices of these varieties declined 
by 25 to 40 per cent, during the period 1934-35 to 1936-37 as agains 
a rise in the Shwegyin tobaccos during the same period. It -may 
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further be noted that while Shw,egyin tobaccos are used in the manu- 
facture of superior cheroots, the varieties sold in Myingyan are 
generally used in the manufacture of cheap torch cheroots. ' It 
appears therefore that the prices of better quality tobacco are rising" 
while those of inferior quality are declining. 

The tobacco leaf imported into Burma from Kangpur and Cooch 
Behar in Bengal via Calcutta is known by different Burmese com- 
mercial names like Ywetclioon, SMvetasok, Kabya and Green String^ 
¥wetchoo7i is used for making cheroots, while the remaining three are 
utilised in the manufacture of torch cheroots of different qualities 
and for chewing. In 1935-36 the average prices of these 4 com- 
mercial types in the Rangoon market were as below : — 


Shwetasok 

Kabya 

Green String 
Ywetclioon 


Per maund. 
Rs. A. P. 
18 5 0 
13 0 0 
11 8 0 
. 12 11 0 


The statement in Appendix XLI shows the average weekly 
prices of these four varieties prevailing in the Rangoon market in 
1935-36. The figures and the diagram facing page 116 indicate that 
in the case of Shwetasok the prices rule low during February and 
March. Prom April they commence to rise and reach maximum in 
June. In July there is a slight fall which continues till the end of 
September. In October there is a slight rise, but afterwards the 
prices continue to fluctuate within a small range of Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 20-8-0 per maund till the end of January. In the case of 
Kabya, April to August appears to be a period of low prices which 
range fxiom Rs. 12 to Rs. 12-8-0 per maund. Prom the la(tter half 
lof September the price commences tc rise till it reaches to a level 
of about Rs. 14-5-0 per maund by about the end of November. Id 
December, there is a slight fall, but on the whole the prices appear 
to rule high from December to the end of March. For Gree^x String, 
April to August seems to be the perioJ of lo'w prices which range 
from Rs. 10-5-0 to Rs. 11-6-0 per maund during this period. Prom 
September the prices commence to rise and in October reach about 
Rs. 12-5-0 per maund. The high prices continue throughout Novem- 
ber. Prom December the prices decline and reach to about Rs. 11-12-0 
per maund in February. They, however, again rise' in March which 
appears to be a month of maximum monthly prices. The prices of 
Ywetclioon continue at a low level of Rs. 11-6-0 to Rs. 12-5-0 per 
maund from April to the end of August. Prom early September 
there is a small rise which continues till the end of January when 
the price reaches to about Rs. 16 per mauud. March appears to be 
a month of maximum prices which rule at Rs. 19-6-0 to Rs. 20-8-0 
per maund. 
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(3) Bidi Tobacco. 

(o) Bombay, — (i) Charotar area . — The following figures show 
the annual average prices of two of the best varieties (Lai and Lilvo)' 
of bidi tobacco grown in the Charotar area of Bombay Gujrat, as- 
obtained by the growers during the past V2i years, the price figures 
having been’ extracted from the account books of several tobacco 
growers and village middlemen. 


Prices of bidi tobacco in K'aira district. 






Lai. 

{BhuTco or powder). 

Lilvo. 

{BliuTco or powder). 


Year. 


' 

Price per 

Md. 

Percentage 
rise (+) or 
fall { — ) over 
previous 
year. 

Price per 
Md. 

Percentage 
rise (+) or 
f aU (— ) 
over 
previous 
year. 





Es. A. P. 


Es. A. P. 


1926 


« « 


14 2 6 

• • 

13 14 3 

• • 

1927 


• • 

« « 

14 3 7 

"f* 0*5 

16 16 0 

+ 17-6 

1928 


• • 

• • 

13 4 2 

—6-8 

17 3 3 

•f 1-6 

1929 


• • 

• • 

11 16 6 

— 9-8 

14 6 1 

. —16-6 

1930 


• • 


7 10 11 

—26-6 

10 7 8 

—27- O' 

1931 

• • 

« • 


10 6 7 

+36-6 

10 10 11 

+ 1-9 

1932 


• • 


7 11 3 

—26-8 

'9 8 0 

— 11-7 

1933 


• « 


8 13 11 

+13-2 

10 6 2 

+ 9-2 

1934 


* • 


10 11 9 

+21- 1 

11 7 9 

+10-8 . 

1935 


• • 


7 11 7 

—27-9 

10 6 6 

— 9-8 

1936 




10 8 0 

+36-6 

10 12 6 

+ 4- 2.- 

1937 




12 8 4 

+19-1 

12 9 0 

+ 16-3 


It is apparent that five of the 12 years recorded a fall in prices- 
in the case of both the varieties. The prices rose till 1928, thougli 
the prices of Lai recorded a fall in 1928. In 1929 there was- 
a .sudden drop of 9 • 8 per cent, in Lai and 16 • 6 per cent, in Lilvo' 
prices. The prices further declined by about 27 per cent, during 
the next year, but in 1931, there was a sharp recovery of over 35- 
per cent, in Lai and 2 per cent, in Lilvo. In the very next year, 
however, there was a sharp fall to be followed again by a rise in- 
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1933 and 1934. In 1935, there was an appreciable drop, but from 
193G, the trend of prices is apparently on the rise. The severe 
economic depres.sion commenced late in 1930, but it appears from 
the quptations given above that the depression did not have much 
effect in lowering the jirices. 

The following figures show the maximum and minimum (trade) 
prices of average quality hidi leaf and powder (average of all varieties) 
during the last thirteen j'ears : — 


Price}) of average quality hidi leaf and powder at Nadiad market. 

(For inauntl.) 


Year. 

Tvonf in bnnillca. 

Powder. 


Maximxim. 

Jlinimum, 

Maximum. 




Rs. A. 

r. 

Bs. A. 

V. 

Rs. A. 

r. 

lls. A. 

r. 

1926 

. . 

• • 

13 11 

6 

23 8 

O 

9 12 

0 

19 9 

6 

1926 


•• 

13 11 

6 

23 8 

o 

9 12 

9 

19 9 

6 

1927 


« • 

13 11 

6 

23 8 

n 

9 12 

9 

19 9 

6 

1928 

• • • • 


6 14 

0 

11 12 

1 

3 14 

8 

7 13 

6 

1929 

• 4 • • 

• « 

5 14 

0 

11 12 

1 

3 14 

8 

7 13 

6 

1930 

• • • • 


7 13 

C 

13 11 

6 

6 14 

0 

9 12 

9 

1931 

• • t • 


7 13 

5 

13 11 

6 

5 14 

0 

9 12 

9 

1932 



6 14 

0 

11 12 

1 

3 14 

8 

7 13 

6 

1933 

• • • • 


7 13 

6 

13 11 

6 

7 13 

6 

11 12 

1 

1934 



6 14 

0 

11 12 

1 

3 14 

8 

7 13 

6 

1936 

■ • • 


3 14 

8 

9 12 

9 

1 7 

6 

9 12 

9 

1936 

- . • • 


6 14 

0 

11 12 

1 

3 14 

8 

9 12 

9 

1937 

• • 


6 14 

0 

11 12 

1 

6 14 

0 

11 12 

1 


These price quotations do not specify the variety nor the quality 
and as such are of very limited use. Thej", however, support the con- 
tention that the present economic depression has had very little effect, 
if any, on the price fluctuations of hidi tobacco in the Gharotar area 
and that the existing prices are slightly higher than those prevail- 
ing during the two pre-depression years, 1928 and 1929. In fact 
during the first years of the depi*ession, 1930 and 1931, the prices 
were higher than those in the pre-depression year. The trend of 
■prices is on the rise'’ from 1936. 
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The following figures show the average annual prices realised 
hy growers for inferior hidi tobaccos : — 


(Per maxind). 


Year. 

'Khakarx, 

Qalia. 

Klmtaxl; 





Rs. 

A. 

p. ' 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1926 .. 



•• 

4 

2 

6 

6 16 

"1 

7 10 11 

1927 .. 



* • 

6 

0 

6 

7 3 ’ 

2 

7 10 9 

1928 .. 



• • 

• 

• 


6 14 

10 

9 12 10 

1929 . . 



• « 

3 

7 

2 

6 7 

2 

6 9 4 

1930 .. 



•• 

1 

8 

2 

4 1 

10 

4 8 6 

1931 .. 



• • 

2 

1 

9 

4 1 

10 

6 6 11 

1932 .. 


« • • « 

• • 

2 

1 

9 

4 3 

6 

4 11 3 

1933 .. 


• t « • 

• • 

• 2 

11 

7 

3 12 

0 

6 2 4 

1934 .. 


• * • • 

• • 

3 

0 

6 



5 11 11 

1935 .. 



• • 

2 

0 

11 

4 7 

0 

3 9 0 

1936 .. 

• • 

. . 

.. 

2 

6 

0 

4 16 

0 

3 13 0 

1937 .. 

• •' 

.. 


2 12 

6 

6 14 

0 

4 9 6 


These prices indicate the same general trend as was observed in 
the case ^of Lai and lAlvo tobaccos, except for the more precipitate 
decline in the prices of EhaJc.ari in 1930. — 


In general, there are six classes of hidi tobacco recognised by 
the trade in the Charotar area, viz., Ldl, Lilvo, Galia, Khvtav, Khalcari 
and Bandlian. The last term means bundle and Bandhan is always 
sold in leaf tied into bundles. The remaining classes represent 
powdered tobacco .obtained from leaves from the different parts of 
the tobacco plant as well as from the ratoon crop. KhakaH is the 
cheapest material, GaHa fetching a little better than Kliakari. 
Highest prices are realised for Lai and Lilvo, whereas better types 
of Khufan fetch higher prices than the lower qualities of Lai and 
Lilvo. 

The statements in Appendices XLII and XLIII and the 
diagram facing this page give the average, monthly prices of Lai 
and Lilvo didi tobaccos during the ten years 1926 to ' 1935. In 
the case of Lai tobacco which is by far the most important 
class of l)idi tobacco accounting for a little more than two-thirds of 
the total production in this area, the peak of monthly prices is 
generally reached in the month of January by which time the best 
LIICAR 
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qualities of tobacco are sold by the growers (see diagram facing page 
127). There is a slight but progressive decline from February 
which continues till the end of May. June to October is a period of 
low prices. By about the end of October the prices commence to 
rise till they reach the maximum in January. The Lilvo tobacco 
which forms less than 4 per cent, of the total production, shows a 
slightly different tendency of monthly variation of prices. In this 
case high prices appear to rule in June, and again in December and 
January, though the number of transactions between June to 
October are few and far between. The prices commence rising early 
iu November when the old stoelvs held over by substantial growers 
begin to be offered for sale and the rising trend continues till January. 
From February’- to May the prices decline by about 3 to 5 per cent. 


{ii) N'ipani area . — The prices of T)idi tobacco (Hatpan and 
Jardu) at Nipani during the phst 10 years were as below : — 

(Per maund). 



- 

Year. 


Best 

quality. ‘ 

Medium 

quality. 

Poor 

quality. 



- 


Eb. a. p. 

Kb. a. p. 

Eb. a. 

p. 

1927-28 

• • 

.. 

• • 

33 6 9 

26 11 4 

18 0 

0 

1928-29 

• • 

. . 

•• 

34 11 4 

26 16 11 

19 4 

6- 

1929-30 


. . 

•• 

36 16 11 

26 16 11 

18 0 

0' 

1930-31 


. . 

f* • 

26 11 4 

18 0 0 

12 13 

8 

1931-32 


. . 

• ' 

23 2 3 

18 0 0 

12 13 

8 

1932-33 


. . 

' • 

26 16 11 

23 2 3 

14 2 

3 

1933-34 


. . 

• • 

23 2 3 

18 0 0 

12 13 

8 

1934-36 


. . 


23 2 3 

18 0 0 

12 13 

8 

1936-36 


• • 


26 11 4 

18 0 0 

16 6 

10 

1936-37 




28 4 6 

20 9 0 

16 6 

10 


/ 

It is apparent that the prices continued to rise till 1929-30. 
During the next year, 1930-31, there was a sharp decline of about 30 
to 33 per cent. There was a further fall in 1931-32, to be followed by 
a rise of 10 to 30 per cent, during the next year. The years 1933-31 
and 1934-35 again recorded low prices, but from 1935-36, the trend 
appears to be on the rise. The price secured in 1936-37 were the 
highest since 1929-30. 

The statement in Appendix XLIY and the diagram facing page 
127 show the annual average prices of different classes of tidi tobacco 
sold in the Sangli market in the Nipani area. Taking only the best 
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qualities into eousideration the prices were as below during tbe last 
seven years. 


Prices of test quality tidi totacco in the Sangli marhet. 

(Per maund). 


Year, 

Mirji 

powder. 

Pandharpuri 

powder. 

Other types 
of powder 
(Jarda). 

Mirji leaf 
bundles 
(Pendis). 


E.S. 

A. 

p. 

Il3. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1930-31 . . 

9 

2 

10 

17 

9 

10 

12 

13 

6 

• • 

1931-32 . . 

9 

8 

8 

22 

6 

2 

14 10 11 


1932-33 .. 

16 

0 

9 

22 

12 

1 

16 

8 

3 

11 0 2 

1933-34 . . 

13 

3 

6 

16 

14 

1 

18 

6 

7 

8 12 11 

1934-36. . . 

13 

16 

2 

18 

6 

7 

18 

6 

7 

8 12 11 

1935-36 .. 

11 

0 

2 

18 

6 

7 

16 

8 

3 

11 0 2 

1936-37 . . 

12 

13 

6 

16 

8 

3 

' 18 

6 

7 

n 0 2 


The Pqndharpuri tobacco belongs to the Nicotiana rustica species 
and is noted to contain a high percentage of nicotine. On account of 
high strength, it fetches a high px*ice among manufacturers of tidis 
who use it for blending with other classes of tobacco for mahing tid/i9 
of different strength. The demand is, however, limited for this class. 
The other classes belong to Nicotmia Tahacum species. The Jarda 
tobacco which forms more than two-thirds of the total production in 
the Nipam area fetches prices which are sometimes higher than those 
obtained for Pandhwrpuri and its price-level is always much higher 
than that of the best classes of Gujrati tidi tobaccos, viz., Lai and 
Lilvo. Even the prices of Mirji tobacco, which is one of the cheaper 
classes available in the Nipani area, are higher than those of any of 
the six trade classes produced in G^vjrai. 

The figures given above show that the prices in the Sangli market 
continued to rise from 1930-31 to 1932-33. In 1933-34 there was'a 
sharp fall in the case of Mirji (both bundles and powder) and 
Pandharpuri as against a rise in the case of Jarda. In 1934-35, the 
prices of Mirji powder and L'andliarpuri recovered, but those of Jarda 
and Mirji bundles remained at the same level as in 1933-34. In 1935- 
36, the prices of Mirji powder and Jarda. declined, while those of 
Pandharpuri bundles remained constant and of Mirji rose. In 
1936-37 the prices were generally higher than those in the previous 
year, except in the case of Pandharpuri which recorded a fall. 

With regard to the seasonal variation in prices, it may be 
stated that at the commencement of the season in January, the prices 
are better, but afterwards there is a gradual downward trend till 
the end of May. Afterwards on account of the advent of early , 
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monsoon there are practically no transactions till about the end of 
October. The season opens again in November and, on the whole, 
it appears, that the prices rule at a slightly higher level in November 
and December than during the months of April and May. It may 
be, however, noted that the higher level of prices ruling in November 
and December is almost entirely due to improvement in the smoking 
quality of tobacco after some months’ storage after harvest, as will be 
explained later in the chapter on “ Storage and stocks ”, and not 
due to any increase in demand. The statements in Appendjices 31L\ 
and XLVI show the dally and weekly maximum and minimum .prices 
of Jarda hidi tobacco as extracted from merchants’ books at Jayasing- 
pur in the'Nipani area. The statement of daily prices shows that 
the daily maximum prices oscillate more than the minimum prices, 
that very sudden rises or falls of prices from day to day are not 
common and that both the maximum and minimum prices show a 
tendency of gradual decline from February to the end of April. 

(b) Baroda . — The following are the average prices per maund of 
Jardo BhuJco (bidi powder) in Baroda during the past nine years * 


Year. 

1928-29 .. 





Price per 

Rs. 

14 14 

maund. 

I*. 

0 

1929-30 .. 





10 

0 

0 

1930-31 .. 





9 

8 

0 

1931-32 .. 





8 

0 

0 

1932-33 .. 





8 

0 

0 

1933-34 .. 





9 

12 

0 

1934-35 .. 





9 

0 

0 

1935-30 .. 





9 

12 

0 

1936-37 .. 





10 

2 

0 


It is evident that the prices declined from 1928-29 to 1932-33. hi 
1933-34, there was a rise of 22 per cent. In the next year there was a 
small decline but from that year, viz,, 1934-35 the trend appears to be 
again on the rise. 

The following figures show the prices realised for Jardo Judi 
(Mdi leaf in bundles) by three growers from a village in Baroda 
State : — 

The prices of Jardo Jodi realised by growers. 


(Per maund). 


■ 

Year. 



Grower 

No. T. 

Grower 

No. II. 

Grower 
No. III. 





Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

1931-32 




12 0 

0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

1932-33 




11 4 

0 

10 4 0 

10 8 0 

1933-34 




10 12 

0 

9 8 0 

10 8 0 

1934-36 


, * 


12 0 

0 

12 8 0 

13 4 0 

1935-36 


• • 

• • 

13 4 

0 

11 8 0 

11 8 0 
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It was reported that all the three growers produced the sau\6 
variety on the same type of soil and sold their produce practically 
at the same time and yet the prices realised by them were different 
from each other. The price realised by individual growers depends 
not only on the quality (which often varies in this area from field 
to field) and with the care taken in cultivation and preparation, but 
also on the personal factors of the individual gro'wers, and his ability 
to secure the full market price. 

(c) Central Provinces and Berar. — The Central Provinces and 
Berar is the most important province for manufacturing hidis and 
imports large quantities of iidi tobacco powder from the Gharotar 
(Gujrat) and Nipani areas of the Bombay Presidency. Before it is 
sold to manufacturers of hidis, the tobacco undergoes considerable 
processing in the form of preparation of different quality mixtures 
based on colour and strength. The wholesale merchants in the tivo 
Bombay areas have regular processing factories where the hidi 
tobacco is sieved, sorted and blended to form different quality 
mixtures. Each of these mixtures is given its own number, which 
varies from one wholesale merchant to another. The prices of some 
of these qualities which are designated by numbers at Gondia, an 
important hidi manufacturing centre in the Central Provinces, were 
as below : — 


Prices of hidi tobacco mixtures at Gondia. 
(Per maund). 


Year. 

No. 80. 

No. 328. 

No. 151. 

No. 623. 

Akol. 


Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1931 . . 

26 0 0 

30 0 0 

18 0 0 


44 0 0 

1932 . . 

29 6 0 

37 6 0 

16 0 0 

26 4 0 

36 0 0 

1933 . . 

27 0 0 

33 11 0 

20 0 0 


32 0 0 

1934 .. 

- 23 4 0 

36 4 0 

22 4 0 

24 8 0 

, , 

1935 . . 


31 0 0 

16 0 0 

21 0 0 

34 4 0 


{d) Nizam’s Dominions. — The annual average prices at Hyder- 
abad of imported Nipani, Pamdharpuri, Mirji and Akol varieties of 
hidi tobacco mixtures were as shown below : — 

(Price per maund). - 


Year. 

Nipani 

tobacco. 

Pandharpuri 

tobacco. 

ilirji 

tobacco. 

Akol 

tobacco. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 . . 

1934- 36 .. 

1935- 36 .. 

26 0 0 
21 0 0 
24 8 0 
20 0 0 

22 0 0 
17 0 0 
20 0 0 
16 0 0 

16 0 0 
11 8 0 
16 0 0 
11 0 0 

12 10 0 

7 12 0 
11 8 0 

7 11 0 
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The prices of Nipani, Pandharjncri, Mirji and Akol 'bidi powders 
fell in 1933-34 and increased in 1934-35 and again declined in 1935-36. 
The rise and fall in the prices per maund appear to have been about 
the same in all the four cases being higher proportionately over the 
cheaper types. 

The statement in Appendix XLYII" shows ,the monthly prices of 
locally grown tobaccos in Hyderabad Deccan. It will be seen that the 
prices of the locally grown Jarda tobacco declined in 1932-33 as com- 
pared to 1931-32 prices. In 1933-34, there was a further decline, but 
in 1934-35 there was a sharp recovery of over 30 per cent. The 
fluctuations in the prices of locally gro-wn Desi tobacco showed tlie 
same tendencies. There are wide oscillations in the prices from one 
month to another. In the case of Desi tobacco the prices appear to be 
high in January and low in April and May. * 

The statement in Appendix XLVIII gives weekly prices of 
different qualities of Jarda tobacco in Hyderabad (Dn.) during 
1934-35. 

(4) Hookah tobacco, 

(a) Bengal. — The following figures indicate the average annuel 
prices of Jati and Motihari varieties of hookah tobacco in North 
Bengal : — 


Year. 

• 

Price per maund. 

Percentage rise (4-) or fall 
( — ) over the preceding 
year. 

1927 .. 

Bs. A. P. 

18 12 9 


1928 .. ■ 

23 8 0 

-f26-3 

1929 .. 

27 9 11 

-M7-6 

1930 .. , 

14 3 7 

—48-7 

1931 .. 

8 1 4 

— 43*2 

1932 .. 

9' 9 8 

-fl9-4 

1933 .. 

12 8 7 

-1-30-0 

1934 .. 

9 8 2 

—24-0 

1936 .. 

7 7 6 

—21-8 

1936 .. 

8 0 6 

4- 7-6 


These prices refer to average quality Jati {Nicotiana Tabacnm) 
and Motihari {Nicotiana rustica) used mainly for hookah, though 
the former is partly used for chewing and cheroot making. The 
prices thus rose upto 1929, but in 1930, there was a sudden drop and 
by 1931, the prices were less than one-third the prices prevailing in 
1929. By 1933, however, there was a recovery of 50 per cent, over 
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the 1931 prices but in 1934 and 1935, there was again, a ^sharp fall. 
In 1936, the prices recovered by about 8 per cent. 

The weU-lmown variety Motihari is almost entirely used for 
hookah and on account of its strength is largely in demand all over 
Bengal. Assam, Bihar and other areas. The following were the aver- 
age annual prices of Motihari hookah tobacco at Patgram in the 
Jalpaiguri district of North Bengal : — 

Prices of Motihari tobacco at Patgram. 


Year. 

Price per maund. 

Percentage rise (+ ) 
or fall { — ) over 
previous year. 





Bb. a. 

P- 


1928 . . 

‘ 



31 6 

4 


1929 . . 




18 10 

8 

—40-3 

1930 . . 




16 • 5 

4 

— 12-8 

1931 . . 




16 1 

4 

— 1-5 

1932 . . 




13 10 

8 

—14*8 

1933 . . 




12 10 

8 

— 7-3 

1934 . . 


^ ^ s- 


9 4 

0 

—29-1 

1935 . . 

• • • • 



6 4 

0 

—33-4 

1936 . . 

* • • • 



9 2 

0 

-1-52-0 

1937 . . 

• • « • 


• • \ 

11 8 

0 

-^26•0 


There has thus been a sharp and continuous decline in prices 
from 1928 to 1935, when the prices were only about a fifth of those 
prevailing, in 1928. In 1936, there was a sudden recovery of 52 per 
cent, and in 1937, the prices further rose by 26 per cent, but still 
remained far below the 1928 level. 

The following were the prices realised for Motihari tobacco gr('wn 
at the Burirhat Government Farm near Rangpur during the past 13 
years ; — 





Year. 




Prices realised for 
Motihari tobacco. 








Bb. a. p. 

1924-25 







10 0 0 

1925-26 







14 0 0 

1926-27 

* , , 






12 0 0 

1927-28 







20 0 0 

1928-29 







Crop failed. 

1929-30 . 







12 0 0 

1930-31 







5 0 0 

1931-32 



. . ' 




8 0 0 

1932-33 

*■ 






10 0 0 

1933-34 







9 0 0 

1934-35 




• 



No sales. 

1935-36 







11 8 0 

1936-37 


... 


• • 



No sales. 
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It will be seen that there is considerable difference between these 
prices and those obtaining at Patgram given in the previous table. 
This is due to differences in quality of the produce sold at the two 
places, but it is impossible to explain the extent of variation in prices 
due to quality differences in the absence of any specific definition of 
quality of the produce sold from year to year. 

It appears, however, that the prices realised at Burirhat (Barig- 
pur) were on the whole lower than those prevailing at Patgram at 
least till the year 1933. In 1930-31, the prices at Burirhat suddenly 
dropped down to Ks, 5 per maund from Bs. 12 per maund'in 1929-30. 
At Patgram the sharp decline in prices was noticed earlier, i.e.^ in 
1929. In 1935-36, the prices at Burirhat recovered to Es. 11-8-0 
per maund and compared better with Bs. 9-2-0 per maund prevailing 
at Patgram in 1936. 

The Bishpat (sand leaves) of both the Jati and Motihari is also 
used for making hookah of mild strength, a small quantity being also 
purchased by cigarette manufacturers for manufacturing cheap 
cigarettes. The annual average prices of Bishpat leaf at Matha 
Bhanga in Cooch Behar State during the past 5 years were as below : — 


Prices of Bishpat leaf at fJiatha Bhanga, 


Year. 

Price per maund. 


Rs. a. p. 

1933 

2 8 0 

1934 . . 

2 0 0 

1935 .. 

10 0 

1936- .. 

2 0 0 

1937 . . 

3 12 0 


The trend of prices of Bishpat is thus on the rise during the past 
two years. 


The statements in Appendices XLIX and L show the, average 
monthly wholesale prices of Motihari at • Patgram and Jaii pre- 
vailing in the Cooeli Behar State. The Cooch Behar State Gazette 
publishes fortnightly prices of tobacco for the several markets within 
the slate limits and the statement in Appendix L shows the prices as 
averaged from quotations published for eighteen markets. These 
statements show that the monthly prices commence declining by about 
February when the prospects of the new crop are Imown and during 
the marketing period of the fresh crop, April to July rule low (see 
diagram facing page 126). By about August the prices usually com- 
mence rising till they reach the maximum during the months of 
Beeember and January. 

(fb) Bihar. — The statement in Appendix LI gives the average 
annual, harrmst prices during the past 25 years, as officially 
recorded in the Season and Crop Beports of the province, in the three 
most importan.t tobacco producing districts, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga 
and Purnea, which togetlicr account for over four-fifths of the tobacco 
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area in Biliar and Orissa. The varieties and qualities for which the 
prices have been recorded are not specified, but it may be generally 
stated that the prices in Muzzaffarpur refer to Desi {N. Tabacum), 
those in Darbhanga relate to a mixture of Desi and Vilayati (N. 
rustim) while the Purnea district prices refer almost entirely td 
Vilayaii {N. rustica) which is mostly used as hookah. The Desi 
tobacco is used partly for chewing and partly for hookah. 

The long period averages of the prices prevailing in the three 
districts indicate the following position : — 

Average prices in Muzzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Purnea districts. 


(Per maund). 


Period. 

Muzzaffarpur. 

Dharbhanga. 

Purnea. 


Rs. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1912-14 

18 3 0 

8 10 0 

8 8 0 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

• 19 10 0 

9 15 0 

6 6 0 

1919-20 to 1923-24 

32 12 0 

13 7 0 

8 13 0 

1924-25 to 1929-30 

16 11 0 

14 0 0 

11 7 0 

1930-31 to 1934-35 

13 10 0 

9 13 0 

6 11 0 

1936-37 

15 2 0 

11 11 0 

3 14 0 


It is apparent that in Muzzalfarpur highest prices were obtained 
during the post-war period, 1919 to 1923, since when there has been a 
fall.' During the 5 years ending 1934 the average prices were about 
27 per cent, lower as compared with the quinquennial average ending 
1929. Darbhanga and Purnea recorded highest prices during the 
pre-depression quinquennium, 1924 — 29. During the five years 
ending 1934, the prices in Darbhanga and Purnea fell by about 3(’ 
per cent, and 50 per cent, respectively. In 1935-36 the prices rose 
in Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, but recorded a fall in Purnea. 

(c) United Provinces. — The following figures show the annual 
average prices in the Lucknow market of the different varieties of 
hookah tobacco grown in the provinces. 

Annual average prices at Lricknoiv. 


(Per maund). 


Year. 

Kampilla 

(Farrukhabad). 

Desi. 

(Biswan). 

Desi. 

(Bahraicb). 


Rs. a. p. 

Er. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1930-31 

8 8 8 

7 14 5 

7 4 0' 

1931-32 

10 10 10 

8 8 8 

8 2 0 

1932-33 

11 15 4 

8-2 0 

6 0 0 

1933-34 

9 2 11 

7 4 a 

6 G 6 

1934-35 

8 15 ‘ 6 

11 2 0 

(•> 10 0 

1935-36 

9 13 2 

9 6 3 

8 2 0 
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These figures do not indicate any definite trend. The prices of 
Kampilla ranged from Es. 8-8-8 to Es. 11-15-4 per maund, while 
those of Desi varied between Es. 6 to Rs. 11-2-0 during the period 
In 1935-36, the level of prices was generally higher than in the 
previous two years. 

The following were the prices of Vila/yati tobacco imported from 
Bihar at Lucknow : — 

Prices of imported Vilayati tobacco at Lucknow. 


(Per maund). 




Year. 

' 



Prices. 







Ps. a. 

P- 

1930-31 .. 

• . 

• • « • 

. • 


• • 

5 2 

0 

1931-32 .. 

• • 

• • • • 

. • 



6 6 

6 

1932-33 .. 

. . 

• • . . 

• 


• • 

5 9 

0 

1933-34 .. 

. . 




. . 

6 0 

0 

1934-35 .. 



• 



0 13 

3 

1935-36 . . ' 


.. 


• 

•• 

6 0 

0 


The annual average prices of FarrukJiabadi tobacco in the im- 
portant markets were as below : — 

(Per maund). 


Year. 

Cawnporc. 

Lucknow. 

Jhansi. 




1 

Bs. a. p. 

Bb. a. p. 

Bs. a. 

P- 

1931-32 


• - 

• . 

10 8 0 

9 12 0 

11 0 

0 

1932-33 

• • 

• • 

• • 

10 0 0 1 

11 12 0 

12 0 

0 

1933-34 


• • 

• • ' 

9 8 0 

9 12 0 

10 0 

0 

1934-35 




10 0 0 

10 8 0 

11 0 

0 


The prices of hookah tobacco are determined by the amount of 
pungency and strength present- in the tobacco. For this reason the 
type of tobacco grown in places where weE water or the soil has large 
quantities of available nitrates apparently commands a better price. 
Thus it is reported that the tobacco grown at Kampil (Farrukhabad 
district) is very pungent and strong and fetches a much higher price 
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than the same variety (Calcuttia) grown in other villages of the same 
district . 


Prices of Calcuttia tohacco produced in Kampil and other places in 

FarruTchabad district. 

(Per maund). 


1 

Year. 

Kampil. 

i 

Other places. 

1 

1932 

Rs. 9 to Ks. 15 . . j 

Rs. 6 to Ks. 7. 

1933 

Bs. 8-8 to Es. 18-8 . . 

Es. 3-8 to Es. 7-4. 

1934 

Ks. 7 to Ks. 16 

Rb. 3-8 toRs. 7-14. 

1936 

Rs. 8 to Ks. 16-8 

Rs. 4 to Rb. 8-8. 


Another example of price variation due to pungency and 
strength may be taken from Jaunpur where it is reported that the 
well water is brackish and ample supply of nitrates is available in 
the form of Iona mitti (Salt Petre) on account of Jaunpur being an 
old city. In 1935 for instance, the prices of Calcuttia tobacco pro- 
duced in certain fields fetched from Es. 24 to Es. 26 per maund. 
Tobacco produced in other fields fetched Ks. 15 to Es. 16 per maund, 
while there were fields, the produce of which could be sold only at 
Es. 4 to Es. 6 per maund. 

The statements in Appendices LII and LIII give the average 
monthly wholesale prices prevailing at Cawnpore during the past 
seven years for the Farruhhabadi Kampilla and Desi tobaccos 
imported from Bachhor, Dyer and Saresh in Bihar. 

(d) Punjab. — The annual average harvest prices of hookah 
tobacco produced in the Punjab during the past 8 years were as 
follows : — 


Year. 

Price per maund. 

Index number. 





Rs. a. p. 


1929-30 .. 


• • 

• • 

10 0 0 

100 

1930-31 .. 


t 

• • 

• • 

7 3 0 

72 

1931-32 .. 


• • 

• • 

6 16 0 

69 

1932-33 .. 


• • 

• • 

5 16 0 

59 

1933-34 .. 


• • 

• • 

6 16 0 

• 59 

1934-36 .. 


• • 

• • 

6 14 0 

69 

1935-36 .. 


« • 

• » 

6 7 0 

64 

1936-37 .. 


. • 

• » 

6 7 0 

64 








During this period the prices were highest in 1929-30. Subse- 
quently there was a downward trend till in 1932-33, when the prices 
reached the lowest level of Rs. 5-15-0 per maund. In 1933-34, they 
remained stationary but in 1934-35 recovered and rose to Rs. 6-14-0 
per maund. In 1935-36, there was again a slight decline and the 
price remained at the same level in 1936-37. 

The average harvest prices .of the two main varieties, Goblii 
{Nicotiana B'listica) and Desi {Nicotiana Tabacwm) grown in the 
chief tobacco producing districts of the province were as below : — 


(Per maund). 


f 

Year. 

.Attock. 

{Gobhi). 

Hoshiarpur. 

(Gobhi). 

Jullundur. 

(Desi). 

Ludhiana. 

(Desi). 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

. , Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1930-31 . . 

6 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

6 ; 

11 

0 

6 

11 

0 

1931-32 . . 

2 

16 

0 

3 

13 

0 

6 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1932-33 . . 

6 

11 

0 

2 

11 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1933-34 . . 

4 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

14 

0 

1934-36 . . 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

1036-36 .. ‘ 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

3 

10 

0 

1936-37 . . 

6 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

3 

6 

0 


It will be observ’^ed that the Gobhi tobacco grown in Attock sells 
on an average about Rs. 1-4-0 per maund dearer than that grown in 
Hoshiarpur. This is said to be due to the greater suitability of soil 
and other conditions in Attock district which turn out tobacco of 
better quality than that produced in Hoshiarpur. The same explana- 
tion is given for the higher prices realised for Desi tobacco grown in 
Jullunder than that produced in Ludhiana. 

The statement in Appendix LIV gives the average monthly 
wholesale prices at Ferozepur and Lyallpur. A consideration of 
monthly variation in prices indicates that on the whole the prices 
are at their lowest in August and September and low during the 
subsequent two montlis, October and November. This is due to, the 
fact that the arrivals of new tobacco crop in large quantities 
generally occurs in August-September and in fair amounts in the 
subsequent two or three months. High prices rule in April to 
June and sometimes in July, the period being the tail end of the 
season. The prices at Lyallpur -have been higher than those pre- 
vailing at Ferozepur (except from September 1934 to June 1935 
and again from June 1936 to March 1937), the averse difference 
being about Rs. 1-8-0 per maund. This difference is apparently 
due to the differences in the qualities of tobacco sold in the' two 
markets. 
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(5) Chewing tobacco. 

(o) Bengal. — The best middle leaves of Jati and MoUhari, with 
orange brown colour, thick texture and pungent taste are used for 
chewing. These . leaves are locally known as Panapat or Bhog or 
Muk-khow. The prices of Panapat leaves at Matha Bhauga market 
during the past 5 years were as below : — 

Price of Panpat 

Year. per maund. 


1933 ' 
. 1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Rs. 
20 
17 ' 
10 
17 
24 


„ The prices thus declined till 1935, but in 1936 there was sudden 
jump of 70 per cent. In 1937, there Was a further rise of about 41 
per cent, and the prices realised were the highest since 1933. 

(6) Bihar. — The Desi tobacco grown in North Bihar is very 
largely used for chewing, particularly the middle leaves {Mnrhan), 
bottom leaves (Ghhahua) and leaves of ratooned crop which are 
called Danji. The statement in Appendix LV shows the average 
monthly wholesale prices of these three classes of leaves at Barb in 
North Bihar. During the months of October and March, the prices 
during the past 5 years were as below : — 


(Per maund). 


' 


■ 

Murlian. 

Chhabua. 

Donji. 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


' 1931 

16 0 0 

6 12 0 

2 4 0' 

« 

1932 

11 0 0 

3 8 0 

0 14 0 

October - 

1933 

7 0 0 

2 4 0 

0 8 0 


1934 

10 0 0 

4 4 0 

2 0 0 


^ 1935 

13 0 0 

4 8 0 

0 14 0 

Percentage fall, October 1931 to 1936. 

13% . 

22% 

61% 


1932 

11 0 0 

- 6 0 0 

16 0 


1933 

9 8 0 

2 12 0 

0 11 0 

March ■■ 

1934 ... 

6 12 0 

2 4 0 

0 10 6 


1935 . . ' ... 

11 0 0 

3 12 0 

12 0 


; 1936 

7 0 0 

3 12 0 

0 12 0 

Percentage fall, March 1932 to 1936 

36o/„ 

26% 

45% 
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It is evident tliat the prices do not indicate any definite trend, 
but in 1935-36 they were considerably lower than in 1931-32. It is . 
significant to note that prices in March when fresh crop arrives in 
the market in large quantities are lower than those prevailing in 
October, the average difference during the period of five years being 
21 per .cent, for M'nrhan, 13 per cent, for Chhab'ioa and 30 per cent, 
in the ease of Donji. 

(c) Madras. — The following were the average prices of 
Meenampalayam chewing tobacco at Satyamangalam in Coimbatore 
district during the past five years : — 

Prices of Meenampalayam toiacco. 


(Per maund). 







First Quality. 

Second Quality. 







Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

July 1933 


4 • 

« • 


41 3 0 

21 6 0 

„ 1934 

• • 

• • 

1 


42 10 0 

23 0 0 

„ 1935 

« « 

• • 

•• 


60 16 0 

26 6 0 

„ 1936 

• • 

• • 

•• 


42 10 0 

21 6 0 

„ 1937 

• • 

•• 

•• 


46 10 0 

24 10 0 


The description of the first and second qualities is neither defined 
nor specific and as such the first or second qualities of one year or 
month are usually not the same as the first or second qualities of 
another year or month. But taking into consideration the general 
trend it is obvious that the prices rose from 1933 to 1935 by about 
23 per cent, in the case of both the qualities. In 1936 there was a 
sudden drop but in 1937 there was again a recovery. 

The statement in Appendix LVI shows the monthly wholesale 
prices of Meenampalayam and Udumalpet chewing tobacco in 
Palghat market during the past seven years. JThese monthly prices 
indicate that the month to month variation is small and that the 
prices are usually highest during the month of April when the 
fresh crop arrives in the market in large quantities. The usual 
harvesting period is January-Pebruary the crop coming in the 
market from March to May. The be.st quality produce is sold off 
during this period and it is for this reason that the prices slowly drop 
down as the season advances till they reach their lowest level some 
time in the month of February. 

(d) United Provinces. — The Pesi tobacco grown round Biswan 
in Sitapur district is considered particularly suitable for chewing. 
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thouffh it -is also used to some extent for hookah. The average . 
annual wholesale prices of Desi tobacco at Biswan were as follows : — 


Price per maund. 


Year. 

Mininnim. 

Maximum. 





Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

1929 . . 

... 

• • 

• • 

7 6 

6 

19 0 0 

1930 . . 



• • 

4 14 

6 

18 8 0 

1931 . . 



• • 

6 14 

9 

17 0 0 

1932 . . 



• • 

6 14 

9 

11 13 6 

1933 . . 


• • 

f • 

6 14 

9 

11 13 6 

1934 . . 



. • 

4 7 

0 

14 13 0 

1936 . . 

.. 

•• 

• • 

1 8 

0 

14 13 0 


The minimum price was extremely low in 1935 because a large 
part of the crop was spoilt in that year by hail and frost. The 
maximum prices declined from 1931 till they reached a stationary 
point in 1932 and 1933. _ In 1934 there was a recovery of 25 per 
cent, and the prices remained at the same level in 1935. 

The prices of chewing tobacco of different qualities imported 
from Bihar at Lucknow market are given below. The leaf is of the 
Desi variety grown in North Bihar and called Poorhi in the markets 
of the United Provinces : — 

Annual average prices of chencmg tobacco imported from Bihar at 

Lucknow. 

. \ 

(Per maimd). 


1 

t 

1 

Year. 

Murhan. 

(Middle leaves). 

i 

^ \ ^ 

Ghhabua. 

(Bottom leaves). 

Duji [Donji). 

(Ratoon crop). 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1930-31 

10 G 6 

3 16 3 

2 8 0 

1931-32 . . ' . . 

10 0 0 

4 9 3 

1 10 3 - 

1932-33 

11 4 0 

3 12 0 

3 8 9 

1933-34 

8 6 4 

3 2 0 

3 4 6 

1934-35 

12 8 0 

6 6 9 

4 2 8 

1936-36 

13 2 0 

'5 0 0 

3 4 6 

1936-37 

9.2 9 

3 8 9 

1 

3 2 0. 
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The sudden drop in 1933-34 is apparent. In 1934-35, the prices ' 
of Murhan recovered by 50 per. cent,, while those of Chlidbua and Duji 
also increased substantially. There was a further rise in 1935-36 
in the case of Murhan but in 1936-37, the prices of all the three 
qualities declined considerably. 

(e) Mysore . — The annual average wholesale prices of chewing 
tobacco at Sira, an important centre for chewing tobacco in Mysore 
State were as follows : — 


Year. 

Price per maund. - 

Percentage change. 


Ra. a. p. 


1933 . . 

9 11 0 

■ ■ 

1934 .. 

11 8 0 

+ 19% 

1935 . . .... 

10 3 0 

' -11% 

1936 . . . . . . . . . . 

9 6 0 

- 8% 


The month to month variation in prices is small being about a 
rupee per maund. The prices are generally high from February 
to April, when fresh crop is available in the market in lai’ge quantities. 
In October-November, the prices are normally 10 to 20 p,er cent, 
lower than those prevailing during February to April. 

(/) Tra-vancore . — As noted earlier in the supply chapter 
Travancore imports large quantities of chewing tobacco from Jaffna' 
in Ceylon. The average prices of Jaffna tobacco were Ee. 0-11-5, 
Ee. 0-10-11 and Es. 0-10-4 per lb. in 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 
respectively. On the maund basis, the prices were thus Es. 58-10-8, 
Es. 56-1-10 and Es. 53-1-2 per maund in 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 
respectively. Several qualities of Jaffna tobacco are imported, each 
quality being designated by a number. The prices of some of these 
qualities were as below : — 


Prices of different qualities of Jaffna tobacco in Travancore. 


Quality. 

1933-34. 

' 1934-35. 1 

^ 1935-36. 

Per lb. 

Per maund. 

Per lb. 

Per maund. 

Per lb. 

Per maund. 


Bs. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

6 .. 

114 

89 1 9 

10 0 

82 4 6 

0 14 8 

76 6 11 

8 .. 

10 0 

82 4 6 

‘ 0 14 8 

76 6 11 

0 13 4 

68 8 8 

10 . . 

0 14 8 

76 6 11 

0 13 7 

69 12 4 

0 12 6 

64 4 2 

18 . . 

0 9 10 

60 8 4 

0 9 6 

48 12 8 

0 9 4 

47 16 6 

20 . . 

0 8 3 

42 6 0 

0 8 3 

42 6 0 

0 8 0 

'41 2 3 
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There has thus been a slight decline in prices from 1933-34 to 
1935-36. 

(6) Snufp tobacco, 

(a) Madras . — The prices of best quality Mustadabad (Kistna 
district) snulf tobacco at Madras during the past three years were 
as below : — 


Year. 

Price per maund. 

‘ 

Rs. A. V. 

1934-35 

34 0 0 

1935-36 

37 8 0 

1936-37 

o 

o 


The statement in Appendix LVII gives the average monthly 
prices of snuff tobacco at Mangalore during the 5 years 1932-33 to 
1936-37. The figures indicate continuous decline in price and 
in 1936-37 they were only about two-thirds of those ruling in 1932-33. 
It is also evident from the statement that month to month variation 
in prices is small being less than a rupee per maund. 

(&) North-West Frontier Province . — In the Peshawar market 
of the N.-W. P. P. which is noted for the production of snuff tobacco 
the prices of the famous Nasivari snuff tobacco are Rs. 7 per maund 
for the first qualify. Rs. 6 for the second quality and Rs. 5 per maund 
for the third quality. The prices have remained more or less the 
same during the past three years. * 

(c) Mysore . — In Mysore, the following were the average annual 
wholesale prices of snuff tobacco at Ravandur : — 


Year. 

Price per maund. 

Percentage change. 


Rs. A. P. 


1931 . . 

21 12 0 

. . 

1932 . . 

20 6 0 

- 6% 

1933 . . 

22 15 0 

! . 

1934 . . 

21 4 0 

* - 7% 

1935 . . 

16 11 0 

-21% 

1936 . . . . . . 

8 11 0 

-48% 


It is seen from these figures that the prices have declined to a 
considerable extent during the three years 19'34 to 1936. In fact 
there has been a continuous fall during the five year period except 
in 1933 when there was a slight rise. Enquiries have shown that 
this fall in prices is very largely due to decline ip demand for 
snuff. 

LlieAR 
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The statement in Appendix LVIII and the diagram facing page 
126 show the average monthly prices of Pindi tobacco at Ravandur 
in Mysore State. Pindi tobacco is very largely used in the prepara- 
tion of snuif and to some extent in manufacturing high class hidis. 
These ligiires indicate that the prices generally tend to be on a higher 
level during the first half of the year, i.e., Jauuai'y to June, than in 
the second half. It is significant to note that fresh crop is avail- 
able in the market also in the first half of the year. The statement 
further shows that the prices of snuff tobacco have been more or less 
continually on the decline during the last ten years, except during 
1927, 1930 and T933. 

0. — Farm prices of green uncured leaf. 

Although the system of selling standing crop is followed to a 
certain extent in certain areas as will be explained later in the 
Chapter on ' Assembling the practice of selling green leaf is almost 
entirely confined to cigarette tobacco leaf grown in the Guntur and 
Mysore areas. In the Guntur district the system of selling green 
leaf is followed onlj’^ in the ease of Virginia tobacco and adopted by 
extremely few small growers who are in need of cash at the time 
of harvest. The prices of green leaf in the Guntur area in 1934-35 
and 1935-36 ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per candy of 500 lb. -Green 
leaf is sometimes sold on an acre basis the system being more 
commonly practised when the prices are high. In 1934-35 the prices 
of such sales ranged from Rs. 60 to Rs. 140 per acre depending on 
the condition of the crop and the quality of the green leaf produced. 
In 1937-38 the prices of green leaf were high and averaged about 
Rs. IfiO to Rs. 200 per acre in the Guntur area. The proportion of 
the crop sold in green condition is however extremely .small, specially 
when the prices of cured leaf show a rising tendency. It is estimated 
that not more than 1 per cent, of the total Virginia crop in the 
Guntur area is sold in green condition. In the Mysore area, the 
Mysore Tobacco Company, Limited, organised in 1937 for the develop- 
ment of production and trade in Virginia cigarette, tobacco operates 
entirely by purchasing green leaf from the growers. In 1937 the 
company paid to the growers an average price ranging from 4 to 5 
pies per pound of green leaf. Before 1937 the Mysore Government 
used to purchase green leaf from the growers and the average prices 
paid for such purchases were 5.3 pies and 4.5 pies per pound in 1935 
and 1936 respectively. Sometimes in the Mysore . area chewing 
tobacco is also sold in a green state. The prices of such sales ranged 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per 1,000 green plants during 1934 — 36. The 
pi’aetiee of selling green leaf of indigenous varieties of tobacco appears 
to b.e_ more common in the southern tobacco areas of the State, 
practically in the Hudson, Penyapatna and Krishnarajanagar talukas 
and is reported to be spreading in the northern tobacco area also, 
namely, in Tumkur. Chitaldurg and Kolar districts during the past 
three years. 

— ^Price differences between old and new stocks. 

of any lot of tobacco, new or old, is the resultant of 
the interaction of several factors which are not measurable under 
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the existing conditions of -tobacco trade in India. As such it is 
difficult' to assess definitely the price variation between old and new 
stoclcs of tobacco. As will be explained later in the chapter on 
” Storage and Stoclfs ”, it is generally acknowledged that tobacco 
intended for indigenous types of consumption, like iidi, hookah, 
chewing, snuff, etc., improves in quality after about six months’ 
storage. Similarly, tobacco intended for cigars and cheroots 
improves in smoking quality after about twelve months’ storage, 
while that used in the manufacture of cigarettes is considered to be 
best for manufacture after keeping it in store for about two years. 

It may' be generally stated that in the case of hidi, hookah, chew- 
ing and snuff tobaccos which are well stored for about six to twelve 
months after harvest, a premium ranging from 10 to 20 per cent, 
is obtained. The new crop is available on the market during the 
three or foiir months before the commencement of the monsoon in 
June and the general practice is to store tobacco at least over the 
rainy season before using it in the manufacture of tobacco products. 
Bxtremelj* few growers store their tobacco for ageing in expectation 
of better prices, but in the case of those few who have good accom- 
modation and store the whole or part of their crop for some months, 
it is noticed that the prices improve after about 6 months’ storage. 
In 1935 a grower from Nimgaon in the Central Provinces sold part 
of his tobacco at Rs. 21-6-0 per ma.und immediately after harvest 
while the remaining portion was sold by him at Es. 25-10-0 per 
maund after 6 months’ storage. In the United Provinces the price 
difference between fresh leaf and leaf which is old by 6 months or 
more is anything between 5 to 25 per cent. In Bengal and Assam, 
the Jati and Motihari tobaccos fetch a premium of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 
per maund after they are 6 montlis old. In the Ckiojerat, Nipani and 
Hyderahad areas, the hidi tobacco stored by the growers for 6 
months or more fetches a premium of-Re. 1 to Es. 2 per maund. It 
may be, however, noted that these high prices realised after storage 
for some montlis are almost entirely due to improvement in the smok- 
ing qualities of the stored product and not to any improvement in 
demand. 

l\o premium is paid for stored tobacco unless the stocks are well 
preserved and have a good strong aroma. If the tobacco is more 
than a year old, the quality deteriorates and it can then be sold 
with some difficulty at lower prices. In the case of inferior qualities 
like tlie Bishpat of Bengal and hookah tobacco dust, there is hardly 
any difference between the prices of old and new stocks. In fact it 
is observed that in all types of tobacco superior qualities keep better 
and for a longer period during storage than inferior qualities. The 
best Meenampalayam chewing ‘ tobacco, for instance, could be kept 
•without deterioration for about 18 months as against only about 6 
months in the ease of inferior quality even under proper conditions 
of storage. Storing of cigarette tobacco for ageing is done under 
controlled conditions by the manufacturers themselves and as such 
old stocks of cigarette tobacco stored are rarely available on the open 
market in India. 



In' the case of Burmese cigar and cheroot tobacco, one year old. 
stocks normally fetch a premium of about Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 3-6-0 per 
maund for the first quality and about Rs. 1-2-0 per maund for the 
second quality. 


E. — Price range for the same quality. 

In the absence of definite grades and .standards, prices vary from 
one merchant to another on the same day and for the same type 
and quality of tobacco. The prices secured by the growers in any 
area, are not therefore uniform though they sell the same type and 
quality, in the same market and on the same day. Enquiries made 
at the several mai’kets indicate that the price secured by any 
particular grower on any particular day depends on , the quality 
of his produce, his credit position in relation to the village merchant 
or middleman, the quantity of tobacco he can offer for sale, the 
general economic standing of the buyer and the extent of help the 
village middleman can give him in getting a better price. Growers 
generally prefer to sell even at a slightly lower price to' a buyer who' 
has got a reputation for prompt payment and for causing the least 
number of disputes regarding ..quality at the time of delivery of 
produce. Bargaining strength, capacity to hold over produce and 
the extent of competition among the buyers at any given time and 
place also result in variation in the prices secured for the same quality 
produce in the same market and at the same time. 

Absence of comparable standards makes it extremely difficult to 
ascertain definitely the price range of tobacco of the same type and. 
quality. Enquiries in Bengal and Assam showed that the price 
range in a single market for MoUhari tobacco of a given quality did 
not exceed one rupee per maund and usually it was much narrower. 
In the case of Jati tobacco, however, the maximum range observed 
was R.S. 5 per maund. Li the Central Provinces the imported hidi 
tobacco price range obseri'-ed wa.s sometimes as high as Rs. 5 and 
occasionally even up to Rs. 10 per maund on a single day, the 
exact, difference depending upon the kind of sale transacted, 'whether 
cash or credit and the amount of tobacco sold at a time. In Madras,' 
the range on a single day is reported to be up to Rs. 6 per maund 
in the case of Virginia flue-cured cigarette tobacco. In ■ a village 
named Baliroo of the Charotar area of Bombay Gujerat,.the range 
of prices noted on a single day in February 1935, varied from 
B,s. 2-12-0 to Rs. 5 ])er local maund of 43 lb. of Lai hidi tobacco. In 
Bihar and other areas the range generally docs not exceed a rupee 
per maund. 


P. — Comparison of prices of different types. 

It would be of interest to compare the average prices of different 
types of raw tobacco as obtained by the growers in the principal pro- 
dneing areas. Such comparative price data are not easily obtain- 
able, but the following figures secured during the course of marketing 
enquiries indicate in a rough manner the variations in the prices, of 
different types in 1935-36. 
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Comparative growers’ prices of different types in 

1935-36, 


India — 




Per maund. 





RS. Am 

F- 

Cigarette — Virginia flue-cured (Guntur) 


. . . 


25 0 

0 

Cigarette — Virginia flue-cured (Bangalore) 

. . 

• • 


25 10 

0 

Cigarette — Natxi (country) sun-cured (Guntur] 

• • 

• • 


7 0 

0 

\ Cigar — (Dindigul) . . 


• • 


13 13 

0 

Cigar — fillers (TrichinopoljO . . 


• - 

• • 

10 4 

0 

Cheroot — Bhengi (Rangpur) 


. - 

. . 

8 13 

0 

Cheroot — Jati (Rangpur) 

. - 

• . 


10 0 

0 

Bidi — Lai (Charotar) 

• . 

• • 

• . 

10 8 

0 

Bidi — Liloo {Charotar) 

• • 

» • 

. . 

10 12 

6 

Bidi — Jarda-BhiiJco (Baroda) 

• • 

• • 

. • 

9 12 

0 

Bidi — and Jarda (Nipani) 

. . 

• » 


19 11 

0 

Bidi — Jarda (Sangli) 

- . 

• • 


16 8 

3 

Hookah — Jati and Motihari (North Bengal ) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8 0 

0 

Hookah — Motihari ((Patgram — Bengal) 

• • 

• . 

• • 

9 2 

0 

Hookah — Desi (Muzaffarpur) 

• • 



13 11 

0 

Hookah — Desi (Darbhanga) 

• • 



9 11 

0 

Hookah — Vilayaii (Pumea) 

• • 



3 0 

0 

Hookah — Kampilla (Luclcnow) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9 13 

0 

Hookah — Desi-Biswan (Lucknow) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9 6 

0 

Hookah — Desi-Bahraich (Lucknow) . . 

• • 

• • 

• « 

8 2 

0 

Hookah — Gdbhi (Attock) 


• • 


7 0 

0 

Hookah — Desi (Jullundur) . . 


• • 


5 8 

0 

Chetvivg — Panariat or best middle leaves of Jati and 

Motihari 


17 0 

0 

(Matha Bhanga) 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Chewing — Meenampalayam (Satyamangalam-Coimbatore) — 




1st quality 

• • 

• • 

•• 

42 10 

0 

2nd quality . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

21 6 

0 

Chetuing — (Sira-Mysore) 

• * 

• • 

• 

9 6 

0 

Burma — 






Cheroot — Sliwegyin (Rangoon) 

* • 

• • 


8 15 

0 

Cheroot — Hse-gyi Ywe Yaimg (Myingyan) 


• • 

•• 

10 14 

0 


It is tlius obvious that the highest prices are realised for some 
■of the special chewing tobaccos sold in South India. Apart from 
the imported cigarette and cigar leaf from Europe and America, 
the” Jaffna chewing tobaccos imported from Ceylon into Tr'avancore 
sell at a still higher price which may range to anything between 
Rs. 40 to Its. 80 per maund. Virginia flue-cured leaf fetched about 
Rs, 25 per' maund, though in 1938 the prices ranged, above Bs. 40 
per maund. Niparii and Sangli hidi tobacco prices come next in 
importance to the prices of flue-cured cigarette leaf. It appears that 
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the prices of these two kinds of hidi tobacco are over 75 per cent, 
higher than the prices of Gujerati iidi tobaccos. The cigar and 
cheroot tobaccos from the Madras Presidency fetch higher prices 
than those produced in Bengal. Among the Jioohah tobaccos, the 
Desi leaf from Mnzaft'arpnr in North Bihar appears to fetch the 
highest price, though it may be noted that this type of leaf has alsQ 
a demand for chewing purposes. The VUayati tobacco grown in the 
Purnea district of North Bihar appears to be selling at the lowest 
price among all types of tobacco. The prices of the hookah tobacco 
produced in the Punjab are also the lowest among all the types 
except that of Purnea already referred to. • 

G. — Fixation of buying rates. 

In giving his offer, the buyer takes into consideration the 
quality of the produce offered for sale, the amount of production of 
the type of tobacco required by him and also the probable demand, 
taking into account the competition-ffrom substitutes and the prices 
for similar types in other localities as well as the stocks of tobacco 
held in the chief assembling and distributing centres. The reputa- 
tion of a particular village or specific holding for producing leaf of 
better quality also receives consideration in making an offer. 

Before making an offer for a particular lot of tobacco, the buyer 
examines the quality by looking at the colour, size and substance, 
maturity and dryness of leaf, feeling its texture with his fingers. 
He then tests its strength, in the case of indigenous types tobacco, 
by breaking the leaf, powdering it between the palms of his hand 
for smelling the aroma and then by actually smoking or chewing the 
tobacco. The sample for testing is usually drawn from the middle 
or bottom of the heap and examined first for admixture of sand, 
stalks, stems, perished, diseased and insect-attacked leaf. By. rubbing 
the leaf between the palms, sand is loosened and separated, after 
which further tests regarding strength, mentioned above, are carried 
on. After these tests are over, the purchaser makes an offer, which 
if immediately accepted, the bargain is settled. If not, considerable 
haggling goes on, till the buyer and seller arrive at' an agreement. 
Commission agents, often acting on behalf of the buyers, usually 
help the buyers in examining the quality of a lot offered for sale 
and in fixing the price. Whenever the buyer cannot personally 
inspect the quality of the lot offered for sale, he may either entirely 
'leuend on his agent or representative or may get samples and quota- 
tions from a number of commission agents to serve bi-m as a guide 
in making an offer of price. But the extent of sale by sample is 
extremely small, and the judging of the quality of a consignment by 
actual examination either of the sample drawn from bull?; or of the 
whole consignment is almost the universal practice followed in the 
tobacco trade. In the Guntur district of Madras Presidency, the 
Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Co., Ltd., enters into contract 
with growers of cigarette tobacco to buy leaf of different grades at 
prices specified in the contract. The growers are given instructions 
in grading but at the time of delivery, the company’s officials inspect 
each bale brought in by the. growers before fixing the final price; 
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Except for this instance the buyers and sellers have nowhere any 
fixed grades on wliich to base their calculations. 

In most of the principal markets of Bengal, Bihar, Bombay 
and Madras, . the extent of demand from a few principal buyers 
determines the rate at which farmers’ tobacco is sold. Thus in the 

■ Guntur district of Madras the prices offered by the Indian Leaf 
Tobacco Development Co., Ltd., which is by far the largest single 
purchaser of cigarette tobacco produced in the country, determine 
the ruling rates and other buyers base their offers on those of the 
Company, as this is presumed to indicate the market conditions. In 
those province^ where tobacco is largely imported from other areas 
the daily prices are mainly determined by the prices ruling in the 
supplying markets. Thus Assam is dependent on the prices ruling 
in the North Bengal area. Central Provinces on those of Gujerat and 
Nipani markets in the .Bombay Presidency. For Travancore, prices 
in Madras and Jaffna (Ceylon) markets, determine to a large extent 
the buying rates of tobacco, lu Coorg the prices of locally grown 
tobacco move s^’^mpathetically with those of imported ones. In those 
markets where tobacco is mainly imported from other provinces, the 
amount of stocks held by merchants and supply position in the 
producing areas influence the fluctuations in the daily prices. In 
these 'markets tlie stocks held by the manufacturers themselves 
influence the demand situation to a larger extent. Owing to the 
wide differences in quality and the absence of comparable fixed 
standards, it is almost impossible to measure the fluctuations in daily 
prices in a market. The buying or selling prices of tobacco are not 
influenced to any extent by Government interference except in 
Patiala where the Patiala State Excise Department decree that 
tobacco products be sold "only at a particular fixed price. 

H. — Annual average values of exports and imports. 

(1) Export valuis. 

The principal exports are unmanufactured tobacco and cigars 
which together account for over 97 per cent, of the total exports by 

■ sea from India and Burma. The following figures show the declared 


values of exports of these two items from 1931-32 to 1936-37 
pared with the pre-war average. 

Declared values of export. 

(Per lb.) 

as com 


Unmanufactured CigarB, 
tobacco. 

Rs. A. r. Rs. A. r. 

Pre-war average 

0 10 

0 13_7 

1931-32 

0 6 1 

12 1 

1932-33 . , ' . . 

0 6 7 

1 0 11 

1933-34 ' 

0 4 11 

1 6 1 

1934-36 

0 4 8 

13 5 

■ 1936-36 

0 4 11 

1 6 ? 

1936-37 .. ... 

u 4 11 

15.'^ 


16.0 


It is therefore obvious that the present declared values of exports 
of unmanufactured tobacco are about 5 times the pre-war average 
values. Similarly, the value per lb. of exported cigars is over 57 
per cent, higher than that prevailing during the pre-war period. 

In view of the increasing importance of exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco, it would be interesting to discuss further the 
export values of unmanufactured tobacco exported from the ports 
of different provinces and to the important countries that consume 
Indian tobaccos. The following figures show the annual average 
values of unmanufactured tobacco exported from the ports of 
different Indian Provinces and Burma. 

Average annual declared values of exports of unmanufactured 

tobacco. 

(Per lb.) 


Exported from the ports of 


Year. 

f 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Burma. 




B,s. 

A. 

r. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A.P. 

Bs. A. P. 

1925-26 

• . 

• • 

0 

2 

4 

0 

7 9 

0 

5 8 

0 

3 6 

1926-27 


• • 

0 

2 

10 

0 

7 10 

0 

5 10 

0 

3 10 

1927-28 

• . 


0 

4 

5 

0 

8 0 

0 

5 5 

0 

4 1 

1928-29 



0 

5 

3 

0 

6 6 

0 

6 --4 

• 0 

4 6 

1929-30 



0 

5 

2 

0 

7 9 

0 

6 2 

0 

6 3 

1930-31 


t 

.. } 0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

7 9 

0 

5 11 

0 

4 0 

1931-32 



0 

3 

9 

0 

5 11 

0 

6 9 

0 

2 7 

1932-33 


» * * 

0 

3 

9 

0 

5 10 

0 

6 1 

0 

3 10 

1933-34 



0 

3 

8 

0 

6 10 

0 

6 0 

0 

2 10 

1934-35 



0 

1 

9 

0 

6 10 

0 

6 0 

0 

2 2 

1935-36 

• • 


0 

1 

8 

0 

4 10 

0 

5 1 

0 

2 11 

1936-37 


•• 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 11 

0 

5 4 

0 

4 10 


In 1925-26, the average value per lb. of exports from Bombay 
was the highest followed by Madras, Burma and Bengal in that order. 
Bombay maintained this position till 1931-32, but since then the 
average value of her exi)orts are on a continuous decline. The aver- 
age values per lb. during the quinquennium, 1925-26 to 1929-30, were 
Re. 0-4-0 for Bengal, Re. 0-5-11 for Madras, Re. 0-7-7 for Bombay and 
Re. 0-4-3 for Burma. During the five years ending 1934-35, the 
position of avernge values per lb. was Re. 0-3-0 for Bengal, Re. 0-5-7 
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for Madras, Re. 0-6-3 for Biombay and Re. 0-3-1 for Burma. It is 
thus obvious that during the ten j’-ears ending 1934-35, the value per 
Ib. of exports from Bombay was the highest. As noted earlier in 
the supply chapter, the exports from Bombay consist almost entirely 
of hidi and smoking tobaccos, while those from Madras are largely 
of cigarette, pipe and cigar tobaccos. Exports from Bengal are 
largely of cheroot tobacco and Bishpat (sand leaves) used for cheap 
cigarettes and cigars. Exports from Burma are of cheroot tobaccos. 
In 1930-31, the first year ,of the trade depression, there was sharp 
fall in the average value of exports, except in the case of exports 
from Bombay. The decline was more precipitate in Bengal and 
Burma. In 1931-32, there was an improvement in Bengal, but 
decline in values in all the other three areas. From this year aver- 
age values of exports from Bombay appear to be on a continuous 
decline and in 1936-37 were the lowest among all the Indian pro- 
vinces and Burma. The average values of exports from Madras 
have been more constant and ranged from 5 to 6 annas per lb. during 
the past 12 years. In 1936-37 there was a decided improvement in 
the values in Bengal, kladras and Burma, but a sharp fall in 
Bombay. 

The following figures show the average values of exports to 
principal countries 

Average annual declared values of exports of unmanufacUired 

tobacco. 

(Per lb.) 


Exported to 



Year. 

- 

United lUng- 
dom. 

' Aden 
and De- 
pendencies. 

Japan. 

Netherlands. 




Rs. A 

. V. 

Rs. A 

. P. 

Rs. A 

. r. 

Re 

A 

. r. 

1925-26 



0 

6 

8 

0 

7 

9 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1926-27 



0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

10 

1927-28 



0 

5 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

2 

7 

1928-29 



' 0 

6 

5 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

3 

7 

1929-30 



0 

6 

3 

0 

7 

9 

0 

6 

4 

0 

3 

3 

1930-31 



0 

6 

1 

0 

7 

5 

0 

5 

10 

0 

1 

7 

1931-32 



0 

5 

11 

0 

5 

9 

0 

4 

9 

0 

2 

2 

1932-33 



0 

6 

6 

0 

5 

9 

0 

4 

10 

0 

3 

10 

1933-34 



0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

10 

0 

4 

9 

0 

1 

10 

1934-35 



0 

5 

11 

0 

5 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1935-36 



- 0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

7 

1936-37 



0 

6 

1 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 


The average value per lb. of exports to Aden were the highest 
in 1927-28, followed by Japan, the United Kingdom and Netherlands. 
It is interesting to note that the average values of exports 
Bombay to Aden exactly tally with each other except during 1930-31, 
1931-32 and 1932-33, where small differences are observed. This is 
because almost all the exports from Bombay go to Aden aiui 
Dependencies which take Indian tobacco almost entirely from 
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Bombay, as already noted earlier in the supply chapter. The aver- 
age values per lb. during the 5 years, 1925-26 to 1929-30, were 
Re. 0-5-11 in case of exports both to the United Kingdom and 
Japan, Re. 0-7-7 for exports to Aden and Dependencies and Re. 0-3-1 
for exports to Netherlands. During the quinquennium ending 1934- 
35, the position of average values per lb, was Re. 0-6-0 for the United 
Kingdom, Re. 0-4-8 for Japan, Re. 0-6-1 for Aden and Dependencies 
and Re. 0-2-4 for Netherlands. The trend of average values of 
exports to the United Kingdom appears to be on the rise, the peak 
periods having been reached in 1928-29 and 1932-33. In 1933-34 
there was a decline, but from 1934-35, there has been an improve- 
ment, except for a small fall in 1936-37. The export values to Japan 
show a definite downward trend, particularly from 1929-30. From 
1934-35 the unit values have been slightly more than half those 
prevailing during the pre-depression period. Trade with Aden and 
Dependencies also indicates a downward trend in values from 
1930-31 and in 1936-37, the export value was only about half the 
average export value per lb. prevailing during the quinquennium 
ending 1929-30. The values of exports to Netherlands have been 
irregular, though from 1934-35, the trend appears to be on the 
rise. 

(2) Import values. 

Unmanufactured tobacco and cigarettes account for about 97 
per cent, of the total imports. The following figures show the 
annual average declared values of unmanufactured tobacco and 
cigarettes imported into India and Burma by sea from foreign 
countries. 

Average annual declared values of imports of unmanufactured 

tobacco and cigarettes. 

(Per lb.) 


Period. Unmanufactured Cigarettes. 


Pre-war average 



tobacco. 

Rs. A. p. 

0 9 7 

Rb. a. p. 
3 0 9 

1925-26 



0 

11 

0 

4 

10 5 

1926-27 - ..... 

• • 


0 

11 

7 

4 

10 7 

1927-28 

• • 


0 

12 10 

4 

4 7 

1928-29 ’ 

• • 


0 

13 

7 

0 

4 11 

1929-30 



0 

13 

11 

4 

0 6 

1925-26 to 1929-30 average 



0 

12 

7 

4 

4 10 

1930-31 



0 

14 

4 

4 

0 0 

1931-32 



1 

0 

9 

3 

10 10 

1932-33 .. .. • 



1 

3 

6 

3 

3 7 

1933-34 



1 

2 

1- 

3 

3 5 

1934-35 



1 

'2 

0 

3 

9 10 

1930-31 to 1934-35 average 



1 

1 

11 

3 

8 9 

1935-36 



1 

7 

2 

3 

6 1 

1936-37 



1 

5 

10 

3 

7 0 
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As noted earlier, over 95 per cent, of the unmanufactured tobacco 
imported is of the Virginian cigarette type obtained from the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom. It is clear that the 
trend of the value per lb. of the imported leaf is on the rise. The 
pre-war average value was Re. 0-9-7 per lb. which rose to Re. 0-12-7 
per lb. during the pre-depression period, an increase of over 31 per 
cent. During the depression period of 5 years ending 1934-35, the 
average value rose still liigher to Rs. 1-1-11, a rise of over 42 per cent, 
over the previous’ quinquennium. During 1935-36 the value per lb. 
of imported leaf rose still further and is believed to be the highest 
on record during recent years. This rise in values may be explained^ 
by taking into consideration two factors, viz., the prices of flue-, 
cured Virginia leaf in the United States and changes from year to 
year in the quality of imported tobacco leaf. The average annual 
farm prices of flue-cured leaf in the United States from 1925 to 
1937 were as below : — 


Fa7-ni pi’ic'es of flue-ciired tyi^cs in the United State.<t of America. 


Year. 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Cents per lb. 

20.0 

24.9 

20.5 

17.3 
18.0 

12.0 

8.4 

11.6 

15.3 

27.3 

20.0 

22.1 

23.1 


The range of prices between 1925 to 1929 was thus higher than 
that prevailing during the next five years, 1930 to 1934, which is 
exactly reverse to the differences observed in the export values pre- 
vailing during the two quinquenniums. There is no information 
available to indicate the year to j'^ear variations in the quality of 
imported leaf, but it is apparent that the increase in the unit value 
of imports during the past 12 years is almost entirely due to the 
increase in the imports of superior quality American leaf and 
decline in the imports of inferior qualities. This is also supported 
by the fact that during recent years larger quantities of Indian 
grown cigarette leaf which is still considered to be inferior in quality 
as compared to the best imported American leaf, are being used in 
the manufacture of medium and low grade cigarettes. 
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The pre-war average value of imported cigarettes was Ks. 3-0-9 
per lb. which rose to Es. 4-4-10 per lb. during the five years ending 
1929-30. From 1930-31 to 1933-34, there was a continuous fall in 
the unit values, due to high rates of import duties prevailing during 
this period and the diversion to India of the manufacture of many 
popular brands of cigarettes which were formerly imported from 
England, as stated earlier in the siipph^ chapter. In 1934-35, there 
was slight improvement in the unit value on account of the revision 
in rates of iiniDort duty whicli adverselj' affected the imports of 
cheaper brands of cigarettes. In 1935-36, there wms again a -fall 
followed by a slight rise in 1936-37. 

I. — Market Intelligence. 

Tlie desire to know tlie market situation regarding prices, stoclrs, 
arrivals, etc., is universal. There is no organisation in the country 
which gives any dependable information on market intelligence to 
tobacco growers. The largest portion (over four-fifths) of the tobacco 
crop in the principal producing areas in Bengal, Bihar, Bombay and 
Madras is sold in villages. Enquiries are inade with other growers 
who may have sold their produce or who might have come to know 
the market situation during a personal talk ; and in villages the 
‘ word of mouth ’ travels faster than newspapers. But vei’y often 
tbe only source in villages is the village banhja or middleman and 
itinerant merchants wlio go from village to village to make purchases. 
Intelligent growers, particularlj' from the Guntur, Charoiar and 
Baroda areas judge the trend of the market and conclude whether 
the market will be dull or active in accordance with the nature of 
enquiries made by these visiting merchants. The other ira])ortant 
source of market information is the local ' assembling centres like 
Guntur, Palghat, Nipani. Cbikodra. klogri, Muzaffarpur, Barh, 
Rangpur, Patgram, etc., from where information is obtained by 
personal visits or througli friends and neighbours who might have 
visited such centres. 

The buyers and brokers keep themselves in toucli with informa- 
tion on crop condition, arrivals, stocks, general trend of prices, etc., 
both by personal visits to the producing areas and chief assembling 
centres and through correspondence with agents. The buying 
merchants and manufacturers haA'^e connections Avith commission 
agents in the assembling centres and get letters and postcards giv- 
ing prices and general conditions of supply and demand. Before 
making purchases, most of the important buyers Ausit the prodiming 
areas, either by themseh^es or through their representatiA^es to 
examine the quality of tobacco and settle the bargain finally. The 
smaller buyers seek information from the middlemen and merchants 
in the assembling centres regarding price quotations for different 
qualities and often call for quotations and samples from more than 
one middleman or merchant before fixing up the bargain. 

The information required by- the producers, merchants and 
manufacturers is thus obtained by their own indmdual efforts and 
as such, being private, it lias no wide circulation. The wider dis- 



nemination of market informatioh talces place through different-'; 
channels, namely ' 

. (1) Government publications. 

The method of collecting price data adopted by the provincial' 
Governmcnte has been described in the Eeport on the Marketing of. 
Wheat in Indiji (page 109). So far as tobacco is concerned, the 
Indian Trade Journal, published every Thursday by the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics of the Government 
of India, gives monthly prices of unmanufactured tobacco at 
CMcutta, Guntur, Patna, Bangalore and Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Figures of weekly ai-rivals and despatches of certain staple com- 
modities including unmanufactured tobacco at 35 centres are also 
given in tlie journal along with figures for the corresponding week 
of the- previous year. From August 1936, a new series on harvest 
prices of the principal crops is being published in the Indian Trade 
Journal, the price quotations being collected “ mainly through non- 
ofiicial agencies (principally branches of the Imperial Bank of 

India) In all, 16 commodities and 93 centres have been 

chosen for which weekly prices during the harvest period will be 
collected This series is supposed to “ represent prices of the 
principal crops during their harvesting periods at the more important 
market centres for each crop ”, the object being ‘‘ to obtain a 
better indication of the prices which the cultivator actually receives' 

for his crop For tobacco, the centres selected are 

Muzaffarpur and Purnea in Bihar, Belgaum and Nadiad in Bombay, 
Guntur, Tirupur and Vizagapatam in Madras and Faruldiabad in 
the United Provinces. Figures of inter-provincial trade movements 
are published monthly by the same authority in the “ Accounts 
relating to the Inland (Eail and Eiver-borne) Trade of India ” and 
the " Accounts relating to the Coasting Trade and Navigation of 
British India ”. Similar monthly publications are issued giving the 
foreign trade of British India (by sea and land frontiers) and of 
the maritime States in Kathiawar and the State of Travancore. 
Figures of area and harvest prices (in only four provinces, viz., 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay with Sind and Punjab) of tobacco 
are published in the “Agricultural Statistics of India”, while 
estimates of area and yield of tobacco are given in the “ Estimates 
of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India ”, both the publica- 
tions being annual. 

The provincial Govemments also collect . prices of unmanu- 
factured tobacco and some of them make arrangements to publish 
the price series either in the local Government Gazette and [or the 
annual Season and Crop Eeport. Thus in Madras, monthly whole- 
sale prices of Virginia and country cigarette tobacco at Guntur are 
being published since October 1935 in the local Government Gazette 
based on information on weekly prices collected by the Director of 
Industries. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bonibay and Sind figures 
■of average monthly wholesale prices and harvest prices are collected 


^See Indian Trade Journal, August 6th, 1936, page 657. 
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and published in the local season and crop reports. In the Fimjah 
fortnightly -wholesale prices for important districts towns like Attock, 
Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Ludhiana, etc., are published in the local 
Government Gazette as well as the harvest prices in the- season and 
crop reports. In the Delhi province, wholesale prices of unmanu- 
factured tobacco are published fortnightly in the Government of India 
Gazette. 

In Burma, fortnightly prices at four assembling centres, viz., 
Pakoldru, Henzada, Toungoo and Thayetmyo are published in the 
Burma Gazette by the Commissioner of Settlements and Land 
Records. 

The information on prices, area, production, trade movements, 
etc,, published officially is, however, of extremely limited use either 
to the traders or primary producers, for three reasons. Firstly, the 
publications are issued long after the events recorded therein have 
taken place, so that they become of only historical and academic 
importance. Secondly, details given do not specify the type or 
quality of unmanufactured tobacco and in the third place, the pub- 
lished data on prices and production appears to be inaccurate in 
several cases. The inaccuracy of published production figures has 
already been referred to in the supply chapter. 

The Indian Trade Journal publishes monthly wholesale prices at 
Calcutta, Guntur, Patna, Bangalore and Hyderabad (Deccan). For 
Calcutta, the prices are quoted for Foola Common, wliich is a term 
applied to Jati tobacco grown in North Bengal. Jaii has sevpal 
varieties and qualities and the price quotations do not specify variety 
and quality. The average annual merchant’s bu^dng prices of Jaii 
tobacco at Rangpur as collected during the course of marketing 
enquiries in 1936 and 1937 were Rs. 10 per maund and Rs. 10-8-0 
per maund respectively (see page 121). The monthly prices of 
Foola Common at Calcutta as published in the Indian Trade Journal 
in 1936 and 1937 ranged from Rs. 6-8-0 to Rs. 9 per maund and 
Rs. 6-8-0 to Rs. 10 per maund respectively. Thus the prices at the 
producing centre appear to have been higher than those ruling in 
the distributing centre, which casts doubt on the accuracy of the 
figures. The published prices for Guntur are stated to refer to 
qualities of unmanufactured tobaeco strips. Guntur grows two 
distinct types, viz., Virginia and Naiu (country). The published 
prices show that the prices of strips of aU qualities ranged from 
Rs. 3.3 to Rs. 13.3 per maund in 1936 and Rs. 2.5 to Rs. 15.8 per 
maund in 1937. The harvest prices of raw Virginia fl.ue-cured 
tobacco at Guntur as collected during the course of marketing 
enquiries, were about Rs. 150 per candy {i.e., about Rs. 25 per 
maund) in 1936 and Rs. 187 per candy {i.e., about Rs. 31 per maund) 
in 1937. Similarly, the prices of raw Natu (country) sun-cured 
tobacco were Rs. 43 per candy (or Rs. 7 per maund) in 1936 and 
Rs. 50 per candy (or Rs. 8 per maund) in 1937. Outstripping and 
redrying the price of both the varieties of cigarette tobacco increases 
by at least one-third the prices ruling at harvest time. It is thus 
obvious that the prices published in the Indian Trade Journal do 
not bear any relation to the prevailing types grown in the Guntur 
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area. No indication is given about tbe type and quality for the 
price quotations published for Patna, Bangalore and Hyderabad 
(Deccan). So far as price quotations for Hyderabad are concerned, 
it is noticed that tbe same quotation is given from month to month 
continuously for several months. Thus, the price stood at the same ' 
figure, viz., Rs. 13-6-0 per maund from March 1933 to January 1934:, 
Rs. 13-3-0 per maund from February 1934 to October 1934 and 
ugain from January 1935 to April 1936 and Rs. 11-11-0 per maund 
from May 1936 to September 1937. The harvest prices of Virginia 
tobacco at Guntur in 1935-36 were published at a rediculously low 
figure of Rs. 32-8-0 per candy as against Rs. 40 per candy published 
for the local (country) tobacco. Such price quotations obviously do 
not ser\'-e any useful' commercial purpose. 

Similar is the ease with published provincial figures of prices. 
Thus in the Agricultural Statistics of India, Volume I, the harvest 
prices of tobacco as published for Kaira District of the Bombay 
Presidency are given at Rs- 26-11-0 per maund from 1929-30 to 
1932-33. The published prices for 1933-34 and 1934-35 w’ere 
Rs. 13-5-§ per maund and Rs. 11-7-0 per maund respectively. The 
Charoiar area where the Gujerati Mdi tobacco is grown lies in Kaira 
District where tobacco is almost entirely cultivated in the tract known 
as Charoiar. The price figures extracted from the account books 
of several growers and village middlemen during the course of 
marketing enquiries indicate that the per maund prices as received 
by farmers for Lai hidi tobacco which is by far the most important 
in that area were Rs. 11-5-5 in 1929, Rs. 7-10-11 in 1930, Rs: 10-5-7 
in 1931, Rs. 7-11-3 in 1932, Rs. 8-13-11 in 1933, Rs. 10-11-10 in 1934 
and Rs. 7-11-7 in 1935. The published prices have thus no relation 
to the • actual prices realised by the tobacco growers. Another 
example of the price quotations published for the Delhi province 
may be given to illustrate the extent of inaccuracy of the price data 
published in Government publications. 

In the Delhi province, the Department of Industries collects 
and publishes in the Government of India Gazette fortnightly prices 
of tobacco. The published price series indicate that the wholesale 
price of “ tobacco leaf (dry) ” varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 18 per 
maund in 1933, Rs. 15 to Rs. 17 in 1934 and Rs. 14 to Rs. 20 in 
1935. The prices refer to “ tobacco leaf (dry) ", a term which 
has no meaning in the trade. The variety and quality are not 
specified and the official records do not give any information on 
these points. The leaf tobacco trade in Delhi consists of the hookah 
types {Desi, Galmttia and Kampilla), and the chewing types {Poorhi 
and Soorti). It seems apparent that the prices do not refer either 
to Calcuttia or Desi since both these varieties were being sold in ' 
Delhi at considerably less than Rs. 10 per maund during 1933 to 
1935. There remain, therefore, only three types, viz., Kampilla, 
Poorhi and Soorti to which the prices might possibly refer. Kampilla 
is a hookah type, while the remaining two ate important chewing 
tobaccos. Extensive enquiries made of leading merchants in Delhi 
city indicate that the prices for Kampilla (including the lowest and 
highest qualities) during 1933, 1934 and 1935 ranged from Rs. 10 
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system of price quotations ought to be worked out. If this could he 
done, it would bring the produeers.-and consumers into closer contact. 

It has been seen that the official price quotations are of no commercial 
use in the absence of any definite system of classification and. grad- 
ing of tobacco. In organising any system of market intelligence, 
therefore, the first essential would be to classify the area and pro- 
duction of tobacco at least by broad types, ix., cigarette, cigar, 
cheroot, etc., as indicated in the supply chapter (page 27). The 
existing S5’^stem is such that the quality of the article in each type 
again varies from one merchant to another. The factors that 
determine quality are, however, well Imown and it should be possible 
to define the various types and classes in accordance with those 
factors. A provisional system of classification is suggested later in 
the chapter on “ Classification, Grading and Standardisation 

Once the types and qualities have been defined, it should be 
possible to collect a series of prices in the principal producing areas, 
at least once a week. The local marketing staff should be made 
responsible for the collection of these prices, which can then be 
given publicity for the benefit of the producers and traders in the 
province. In the first instance only a few centres of production and 
distribution like Rangpur, Cooch Behar, Calcutta, Muzaffarpur^ 
Darbhanga, Patna, Guntur, Dindigul, Madras, Nipani, Nadiad, 
Bombajq Delhi, etc., might be selected. The price quotations from 
these places might also be passed on telegraphically to the central 
marketing staff for giving publicity to traders all over the country. 
The general dissemination of information on market prices can be 
done through the press. The radio also can be used whenever possible 
and desirable. 

Associations of growers and traders might be formed to encourage 
- improvement of tobacco crop, selling by grades and for issuing 
leaflets and bulietin.s on market intelligence. One such association, 
the Indian Tobacco Association, Guntur, organised as a result of 
efforts of the marketing staff early in 1937, is issuing marketing 
intelligence bulletins and leaflets on cultivation, curing, grading, and 
marketing for the benefit of growers, traders and manufacturers. 
The bulletin is being issued monthly and gives information for the 
cigarette tobacco producing area of Guntur district in Madras on 
■weather and rainfall, area, condition of seedlings, transplanting, 
harvesting, curing, outturn, monthly exports from Coconada and 
Madras, farm prices and imports, stocks and prices in the United 
Kingdom which is the largest single foreign market for Tndian 
tobacco. 
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{Prices. 


• INTER-CHAPTER THREE. 

A study of tobacco prices shows the supreme im- 
portance of quality and perhaps the most significant fact 
is that in recent years the price of high quality tobacco 
has been on the rise while that of second quality has 
shown a tendency to fall. The average price of flue- 
cured Virginia cigarette leaf, for example, rose by 46 
per cent, between 1930 and 1987. Even first quality 
cigar and cheroot leaf, in spite of a reduced market, 
showed a firmness in price, but medium and small 
, cheroot leaf showed a drop of 17 to 20 per cent. High 
• quality Mdi, hookah, and chewing tobaccos show a simi- 
lar price tendency. 

Prices of different kinds of tobacco leaf range from 
- about Re. 0-12-0 per maund to over Rs. 80 per maund, 
but the normal relationship is roughly as follows. 
-Virginia flue-cured makes about Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 per 
maund although it has been higher in recent years. Natu 
sun-cured grown in the Guntur area runs about Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 9 per maund. The average for cigar and cheroot 
^leaf is about Rs. 8 to Rs. 14 per maund and for tidi leaf 
Rs. 9 to Rs. 20, the hidi tobacco of the Nipani area being 
often over 50 per cent, higher than- that of Grujerat, 
Chewing tobaccos show a wider range, from Rs. 9 to 
Rs. 40 or even more, but snuff tobaccos are on a much 
lower j)lane, round about Rs. 9 to Rs. 11. It is difficult 
to place an average for hookah types but a range of 
somewhere between Rs. 5-8-0 and Rs. 13 per maund 
would be about normal, the highest being for desi leaf 
of the Muzzafarpur - district ’ in North Bihar. The 
vilayati tobacco grown in the neighbouring - district 
Purnea commands the lowest price amongst hookah 
tobaccos but the prices of Punjab grown tobacco are not 
much better. 

LIIOAE 
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The price- of the same variety of tobacco grown in 
the same district may vary from field to field in the same 
season. For example, the prices of Galcuttia produced 
in certain fields near Jaunpur in the United Provinces 
were as much as Rs. 24 to Rs. 26 per maund while tobacco 
produced in neighbouring fields fetched Rs. 15 to Rs. 16 
per maund and some Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per maund only. The 
value of the tobacco harvested in any one field varies 
according to the part of the plant from which it is drawn. 
For example, while middle leaves may sell at say Rs. 7 
per maund, bottom leaves would make only Rs. 3-12-0 
and the ratooned leaf as little as Re. 0-12-0 per maund. 
The earlier pickings tend to, be of a better quality than 
later. 

This perhaps accounts for what seems to be a pecu- 
liar fact in the tobacco trade as compared with other 
agricultural products, namely, that prices immediately 
after harvest are generally higher than prices in subse- 
quent months. This is particularly so in the case of 
cigarette and cigar leaf where colour is imiDortant. 
Unless storage is done under carefully controlled condi- 
tions, the colour will deteriorate rapidly and subsequent 
handling will be difficult. It is not surprising, therefore, 
if in most cases the manufacturers and processors pre-' 
fer to buy their tobacco from the grower as soon as it is 
harvested. There are instances, of course, especially in 
the case of hidi and hookah tobaccos where colour is 
relatively unimportant, in which growers by storing and 
holding over their tobacco in good condition have been 
able to get an enhanced price of 10 to 20 per cent, six or 
twelve months after harvest. This is owing to the fact 
that all tobacco requires a certain amount of time to 
mature and that up to a point the quality steadily 
imj)roves. As against the higher prices there are losses 
ill weight, etc. during storage to be taken into account 
and under present conditions it may be accepted as a 
general principle that the grower is not likely to benefit 
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in' any way by bolding over bis tobacco to a later season. 
Only in very exceptional cireiunstances would be be 
justified in not selling bis tobacco as soon as it is bar- 
vested and cured. 

It may be observed that tbe practice of selbng green 
leaf is not common, tbougb it is done to a small extent by 
growers in Gruntur and Mysore wbo sell to .tbe flue- 
curing barns there. Usually tbe buyer only wants cured 
tobacco and is not interested in green leaf. Tbe value 
of tbe crop is largely determined by tbe system of curing, 
and as tbe proiDer method of curing depends on tbe 
variety grown and tbe ultimate use to which it is to be' 
put, it is highly important that growers should be better 
informed regarding tbe process. So far, apart from 
experimental work on tbe curing of cigarette leaf, there 
seems to be no work being done by agricultural depart- 
ments on tbe unprovement of tbe curing methods employ- 
ed by cultivators in general for other types of leaf. 

Tbe growing habit of cigarette smoking has ab’eady 
been referred to. This is reflected in tbe relatively high 
average price (over six annas per lb.) of tobacco leaf 
exported to tbe United Kingdom. This consists ‘mainly 
of flue-cured Virginia and tbe prices are imiDroving. 
Tbe leaf exported to Japan, however, which is mainly 
sun-cured country tobacco, shows a falling tendency and 
is valued at round about E-e. 0-3-0 to Re. 0-3-6 per lb. 
ExiDorts to tbe Netherlands are of still cheaper scraps. 
Exports of hidi and smoking types of tobacco to Aden 
etc., which were formerly worth about Re. 0-7-0 or 
Re. 0-8-0 per lb., are now valued at only about half that 
price. These tendencies are worth noting as an indica- 
tion of tbe growing importance of producing good 
quality cigarette leaf. Tbe general tendency of tobacco 
prices to fall in Bengal and Bihar seems x^articularly 
worth attention by the authorities in those areas. This 
is probably due to the production of an excessive 
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quantity of second quality leaf in those parts. A special 
study therefore, needs to he made in those areas of the 
type of leaf which is being produced and of the kind ,of 
land on which the tobacco is being grown with a view to 
increasing the proportion of first quality leaf and to 
meeting the market requirements better. 

That there is ample scope for expanding the market 
for high quality Indian tobacco is clear from the pro- 
gress made in recent years in 'the Guntur district. The 
high quality hue-cured Virginia produced there is con- 
tinuing to displace American leaf imiDorted for cigarette 
making. Further, there are still large imports of 
chewing tobacco from Ceylon which sell in Travancore 
at very high prices. It is impossible, -therefore, to over- 
emphasise the need for giving a closer study to the pro- 
duction of special high quality tobaccos in order to meet 
more fully the requirements of our own market. 

As a record of facts or as a source of market news 
the prices officially recorded are probably even more 
hopeless in the case of tobacco than other commodities. 
There is much need for an improved market news ser- 
vice. It will, however, be appreciated that in view of 
the enormous range in quality of tobacco grown in any 
one district it will probably continue to be essential for 
some time, in respect of most tobaccos, for the buyers to 
inspect the produce in bulk at the time of purchase. 
When this is done on individual growers’ holdings there 
is likelihood .of considerable variation in .price from one 
to the other and the grower on the whole is liable to -get 
the worst of the bargain. One • obvious remedy would 
be for the establishment of a larger number of markets 
in the producing centres where growers could bring 
their tobacco for sale and be able to compare the prices- 
offered for their produce with other lots. This would 
enable buyers to obtain their supplies quickly and would 
in itself help to educate the grower in i)roducing and 


curing his tobacco in the right way. The prices in such 
markets would also form a basis for comparison with 
those in other districts. It seems that there is at present 
only one tobacco market where attempts were made at 
regulation, viz., that in Sangli State. There is, there- 
fore, plenty of room for improvement and much need 
for the constitution of a number of regulated markets 
in each of the five main producing areas. 

Where, as in the case of cigarette leaf, it is iDossihle 
to devise systematic grading it would be desirable that 
all manufacturers and processors should contract with 
growers in advance, as is already done in one instance, 
for the delivery of their crop at the time of harvest and 
for payment on the basis of the recognised grades. In 
the interest of price stability every possible inducement 
and encouragement should be given to the parties con- 
ceimed to bring about this desirable state of affairs. 
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CHAPTER IV.— PREPARATION FOR MARKET. 

A. — Oeneral. 

Of all the agricultural crops the tobacco crop is one of the 
most suceptible to changes in soil, climatic conditions and cultural 
opera tioiis. The types and varieties which produce the best quality 
leaf under one set of conditions will yield quite a different quality 
of produce under another set of conditions. Sometimes even different 
fields in the same locality require different tillage treatments and 
the farmer himself knows better the requirements of his own 
particular field; though the main general operation after transplant- 
ing is the conservation of soil moisture and aeration, apart from the 
operations of topping and suekering. Topping and suckering are 
the most important after tillage operations which determine to a 
large extent the quality of the finally cured tobacco leaf. These 
operations, however, require considerable sldll and judgment. In 
the ease of Virginia tobacco grown in the Guntur district, for example, 
topping is not generally considered necessary though there are 
occasions when this operation can be done profitably. If the plants 
in a field produce thin, small and light coloured leaves, it is always 
advisable to top the plants. Plants which' grow luxuriously and 
produce dark green leaves are not topped with a view to get leaf 
of light and fine texture intended for cigarettes and cigars. For 
indigenous consumption the leaf required should be of a coarse 
and thick texture which can be obtained by a judicious topping of 
plants. Suckering is generally considered essential for all types of 
tobacco. 

Apart from the soil, climatic and cultural conditions, the quality 
of the tobacco leaf, offered for sale in market, very largely depends 
on the way the tobacco crop is prepared for the market-, viz., on the 
manner in which it is haiwested and cured. The quality of the 
finally cured leaf is very largely determined on the Avay it is picked 
or harvested from the plant. The importance of carefulness in 
preparing the tobacco crop for the market can be easity imagined 
v.’hen it is stated that a grower of Virginia flue-cured cigarette 
tobacco can easily get 9 annas or more per lb. for his first grade 
as against 2 annas per lb. for the fifth grade. 

The leaves on the plant do not ripen uniformly. The 
ripening process starts from below and graduallj* goes up the 
plant. Mo,st farmers are aware of this process of ripening and 
the position of the leaf on the plant is one of the important factors 
taken into account by growers in sorting their tobacco leaf before 
sale in certain areas, as for instance, Bengal and Bihar. In spite of 
this, however, the leaves are not generally harvested as they ripen 
in ihese areas. ^ Ripening is indicated by a change in colour from 
green to greenish yellow and in texture from soft and flexible to 
rough md brittle. For the production of flue-cured cigarette leaf, 
for which there appears to be an ever-increasing demand, the leaf 
must be fully mature before it is harvested, otherwise, it retains the 
g]’eeri colour after it is cured. An over-ripe leaf on flue-euring 
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gives an uneven colour and laclcs elasticity and fineness ol texture. 

To get the best results on curing, therefore, the picking of the 

leaves from the plant must be done in 3 or 4 stages and only fully 

nuxture leaves must be harvested. Fully matured and ripe leaves 

alone give the best colour and texture on curing. 

/ 

The method of handling, green leaf after harvest has also 
its effect on the finally cured leaf, particularly in the case of 
cigarette and cigar tobaccos. Bruises, holes and torn surfaces 
which occur as result of roughs handling of the green leaf or 
scorching of the green leaf which is exposed to the sun’s heat for 
an unduly long time show theniselves in the cured leaf. 

Of all the methods of curing, the flue-curing is the most 
complicated and expensive, requiring considerable skill and 
judgment. It pays better to adopt the expensive flue-curing 
^ process only foj- the type of leaf which the grower is confldent 
will cure into a high grade and to ■ rack-cure the inferior, diseased 
or spotted leaf as rack-curing is much cheaper. Some of the 
intelligent growers sort the harvested green leaf into ripe, medium 
and green if they observe any difference in the maturity of the 
harvested leaf. Each of the three qualities of green leaf are then 
loaded separately in the flue-curing bams. But this may not be 
possible for all such growers and in that ease they load all the three 
qualities in one barn, putting the green leaf at the top of the barn, 
the medium in the middle and the ripe at the bottom. But .such 
g]'Owers are few and far between and it would be best to describe, in 
brief, Ihe .general methods of harvesting, curing and preparing 
adopted in different areas for each of the important types of tobacco. 

B. — Harvesting. 

(1) Cigarette and pipe tobaccos. 

(a) - Virginia tobacco . — In the Guntur area of the Madras Presi- 
dency, the Virginia tobacco plant is usually allov/ed to flower and 
set seed. The leaves are cut when they are fully matured. At this 
stage they assume a yello'wish gi’een colour. The harvesting season 
commences by about the end of December and may continue till late 
in February. Leaves' are cut generally in two stages, beginning 
from the bottom ones as they mature. The hav’^esting is usually done 
in the. evenings and leav^es are then heaped in the field for the night, 
to be carted to the barn next morning. Direct heat of the sun is 
avoided so that the green leaf may not get scorched. 

'Phe method of harvesting followed dn Mysore is almost the same, 
leaves being harvested singly as they ripen. Harvesting is generally 
done early in the morning/the u.sual time being between 5-30 a,m. to 
8 A.M. A field is completely harvested in 4 to 6 pickings, bottom 
leaA’cs being picked first as they ripen first. These, are then followed 
by middle leaves which are picked in 2 stages as they ripen, the top 
leaves being picked last. The harvested leaves are then iminediately 
loaded into bullock carts and carried to the barn for curing. .. 
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In the United Provinces also, the leaves are harvested as they 
ripen. Usually two or three leaves are picked at a time. In {<ind, 
the cultivation of Virginia tobacco has fast declined during the 
past three years, but it is reported that in the case of those who 
si ill continue to cultivate it, the "whole plants of Virginia tobacco 
are harvested and then the leaves are separated from the stem before 
putting them in the curing bani. In the Bombay Presidency, the 
method of harvesting followed is the same as in the Guntur area. 

(h) Country tobacco . — ^In the Guntur district the leaves of 
country tobacco are harvested generallj’" about 10 days after first 
suckering when they assume a yellowi.sh green colour. As in the 
case of Virginia, leaves are cut in the evenings but the whole harvest 
may be completed in one stage or two at the most. A portion of 
the stem about half an inch on either side of the leaf is aho cut 
"vdth a special curved Icnife. Next moming the leaves are taken 
to the curing shed. 

In the case of Desi tobacco grown in North Bihar the entire 
plant is harvested by cutting it close to the ground. This is usually 
done early in the morning before the sun becomes strong. The 
plants are considered rijic for harvesting when a majority of the 
leaves assume a yellowish green colour noth light brown spots. The 
cut plants are tlien allowed to lie in the field throughout the day, 
being turned over occasionally so that they might dry uniformly. 
In the evening the plants are collected and made into small heaps. 
These heaps are opened up after three or four days and the ])lants 
are tunied over. They are again allowed to remain in the heap for 
another three or four days so that after about a week the plants are 
again handled individually and the leaves separated from the stalks 
after they are completely wilted. If the weather i.s cloudy and the 
sini not strong enough this "nilting may take even up to two weeks. 

(2) Cigar anu cnERooT tobaccos. 

In the case of cigar and cheroot tobaccos, the harvesting may 
be done either by cutting the whole plant and then by separating 
the leaves, or by cutting the leaves from the plant. In the West 
Godavari district of the Madras Presidency , the plants are cut from 
the moming to noon and then the leaves are separated from the 
stem in the evening. Harvesting commences when the margins of 
the leaves begin to dr}’- up and the colour changes to brownish 
yellow. In the Vizagapatam district the leaves aire cut from the 
plant before being put in the shed for drying. Similar is the 
practice followed in other districts, namely, kladura and Coimbatore. 
In the case of Lanhas tobacco about half the internode on either side 
of the leaf is cut along with the leaf. At Chebrole (Guntur district), ' 
where strong type of cheroot tobacco having a keen local demand is 
groim, harvesting is done in 4 to 5 stages, the leaves being cut from 
the plant as they mature. ' 

In the case of Jati and other cigar and cheroot tobaccos grov'ii 
in Bengal, harvesting commences as soon as the majority of the 
leaves on the plant show signs of maturity by way of chaiigr of 
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colour from green to bromdeh yelloAV. In some places tbe leaves 
are harvested as they ripen, the process being locally known as 
BaoliaaM. But the system of harvesting the whole field as soon as 
majority of the leaves show signs of ripening is the one most common 
and called Dhalakai locally. Harvesting is usually done in the early 
part of the morning. ' 

In Burma, the tobacco crop shows signs of maturity about the 
•.aiddle of April when the leaves become thick and sticky and show 
signs of brittlcjiess at the tip. The colour also turns into brownish 
yellow and sometimes the leaves show brown spots. There appears 
to be three distinct methods of harvesting and curing adopted to get 
leaf of different qualities for different purpose, (a) E~Hse : — This 
leaf is used for manufacturing strong Burmese cheroots, for which 
unlj^ leaves of tliin texture of the Bxormese Havana and Shwegyin^ 
varieties are used, (b) Kat-Hse : — This is used with chopped tobacco 
stalks for malcing mild cheroot (Hse-Baw-Leik, Blian-Hpet-Leik, etc.). 
The two A^ai’ieties, KunyivorHsc and Twet-Pya-Hse are cured by these 
utfcthods. (c) Dah-HU-Hse : — This is chopped or shredded tobacco 
used mainly for pipe smoking. 

In the ease of E-Hse or shade-cured tobacco, harvesting and 
curing are very carefully done as it represents the best quality 
tobacco. Topping and suekering operations are carefully conducted 
to leave on an average only about 9 to 10 leaves on each plant. The 
leaves are not harvested as they mature, though' they are plucked 
singly when the plant as a whole shows signs of maturity. At the 
main picking only 6 to 7 uppermost leaves are gathered, the 3 to 4 
leaves nearer to the ground being harvested earlier or later as con- 
venient. These ground leaves are regarded as of inferior quality 
and are seldom reckoned worth the trouble of shade curing. 

The value of Kat-Hse tobacco largely depends upon the extent 
of thicloiess of the cured leaf. Topping and suekering are therefore 
very carefully done and usually only 8 to 9 leaves are taken from 
each plant. The leaves are harvested in 3 or 4 stages as they mature. 
Immediately after gathering the leaves in the morning, they are 
carried to a shed where they are laid one by one on a plank or other 
flat surface. To facilitate quicker drying, the midribs are smashed 
wilh a light blow from a wooden rod. The following morning the 
leaves are taken out from the shed and are spread on the ground" in 
the sun in a double layer, reverse side showing on the top but with 
the leaf blades overlapping, so that the midrib of each leaf is 
exposed to the sun. They are then lightly covered (presumably to 
prevent them from being blown away or turned and to proteci them 
from strong sun) with stalks of Kyn or Kaing grass kept in iilace 
by an odd rod or two of bamboo. In some areas this holding of the 
leaf in places is done with strips of split bamboo placed 3 to 4 inches 
apart forming a framework or Kat. It is from this, though the use 
of these frameworks is not general, that the process takes its name. 
The leaves remain thus exposed to the sun throughout the day — 
diuing the cloudy weather they remain for 2 days — and in the 
eveuinsr when the air is cool and the leaves reasonably pliable, they. 
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arc collected, any leaf from which the midrib is not thoroughly dry 
being put aside for drying again the next day. 

In the ease of DahSli-Rse, for which, in general, onlj' the 
inferior tobacco varieties are used, the tobacco is shredded with a dah 
or a knife immediately after it is brought from the field. The lea’ves 
are harvested immediately after a majority of them show signs of 
maturity in the field. The shredded leaves -are then dried in the 
sun for 3 to 4 days, the heaps being moistened from time to time 
Arith a sprinkling of water. The damp tobacco is then finally packed 
tightly in a basket which holds about bushels and a cloth is tied 
over. 

In Burma, not only the leaf but also stalks, stems and roots of 
t])e jilant are used as tobacco. The stalks, stems and roots form the 
bj'-products of tobacco cultivation and* are locally called as Hse-Yo. 
These stallcs and roots on a dry weight basis probably represent 
about 10 per cent, of the total tobacco consumption in Burma. 
After the leaves are harvested the bare tobacco stallfs in the field 
are sold off to contractors and in the Shwegyin area they fetch about 
a rupee to Es. 1-8-0 per acre. The plants are uprooted and after 
shaking off the earth they are cut into small pieces along with' their 
roots. The pieces are then dried in the sun. Later they are mildly 
roasted and then pounded by means of a pestle and mortar. The 
pounded material is then sieved and separated into three sizes. These 
small bits and powder of stallts, stems and roots form, with tobacco 
leaf proper, an important ingredient in the manufacture of mild 
and cheap cheroots (Hse-Baw-Leik, ShanRpet-Leik, etc.) so uni- 
versally smoked throughout Burma. . 

(3) Bidi TOBACCO. 

About four-fifths of the bidi tobacco crop grown in the Charotar 
and Nipani areas of the Bombay Presidency is sold in the form of 
powder (Bhuko or Clmra), the remaining being sold in the form of 
leaf bundles (Bandhan or Pendis) used for che'wing, cMlam smoking 
and bidis. For preparing bidi tobacco powd^er the entire plant is 
harvested by cutting it within 2 to 3 inches from the ground. lEarvest- 
ing commences as soon as the majority of the leaves on the plant show 
signs of maturity, which is indicated by the leaves turning yellow and 
having characteristic spots of reddish brown in colour. The cut 
plants are then kept in the field and exposed to the sun. Aflei’ 4 
to 0 days they are removed to the threshing yard. In the case of 
Lilvo tobacco, which is considered to be a better quality bidi tobacco 
grown in the Charotar area, the crop is harv^e^sted %vhen the plants are 
almost completely mature, but a little before the appearance of brown 
spots on the leaves. The harvested crop is then immediately carried 
to the curing yard where (usually under the shade of a big tree; a 
number of poles are erected at a distance of about 10 feet. The 
method of harvesting followed in the case of tobacco sold in the 
^form of bundles, is the same, ttamely, cutting of the tvliole plants 
after they show signs of maturity. 

In the Hunsur area of Mysore also, the whole plant of bidi 
tobacco is cut 6 inches above the ground. 
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(4) Hookah, chewing and snuff tobaccos. 

For these types, the har^^esting is very largely done by cutting 
the entire plant, as, for example, in the case of the Desi or Poorhi 
tobaccos grown in North Bihar and the United Provinces and the 
Calcuttia variety from the United Provinces, Punjab and Delhi. 
Usually the hai'vesting commences when the leaves on the plant turn 
yellow and brown flecks appear on them. Another indication of 
ripeness is that the leaves feel thick and gummy. The time of har- 
vesting is usually the early part of the day. Similar are the practices 
followed in the North-West Frontier Province and Sind. The cut 
plants are either left at their place or spread in rows or made into 
heaps. The plants are then turned over occasionally so that drying 
may be uniform. In certain parts the leaves are separated from 
the stem after a few hours’ or one or two days’ exposure to the sun. 
The leaves are then spread on the ground or made into heaps for 
further drying and fermentation. Under normal conditions wilting 
talces place within 3 to 5 days after harvesting, but if the weather is 
cloudy it may take 10 to 12i days. For example, in Bihar, the 
harvested plants are kept at their places and exposed to the sun on 
the day they are harvested. They are then collected in the evening 
and made into small heaps. The heaps are usually opened up in the 
morning after three or four days and the plants turned over and 
left in the heap for an other 4 days. If the weather is cloudy, wilting 
maj’ have to be continued for 12 to 15 days. 

In Ass, am there are two methods of harvesting. In one case, 
only the leaves are harvested, whereas in the other, the whole plant is 
cut. Harvesting of the whole plant is followed in the Kharupetia 
area where the Motihari variety is grown to a small extent. In other 
parts of the province, the leaves are sometimes cut from the plant 
with strips of bark joining them. Immature leaves which constitute 
the Bishpat are picked singly. In Bengal, the Motihari variety, 
which is both a hookah and chewing type, is harvested by cutting the 
leaves from the plant. Harvesting is generally, done early in the 
morning. In some places in the Central Provinces also the harvesting 
is done by cutting the leaves from the plants as they mature. In 
the case of Kabuli chewing and hookah variety of ParruMiabad district 
in the United Provinces, the whole plant when cut is left in the field 
for about 2 days after which the leaves are separated from the stem. 
The leaves are then spread in the field for drying and turned over 
after 4 to 5 days. They are allowed to remain in the field until the 
midrib is dry. Wilting of Desi variety — a chewing type of Biswan 
(United.- Provinces) talces about 15 to 20 days. 

' In the ease of smoking tobaccos sold in bundles in the Charotar 
area, the leaves are stripped from the stem with a portion of bark. 
The plants are harvested as a whole when the leaves show bright 
yellow colour with orange brown spots. The cut plants are then 
exposed to the sun for about 6 to 7 days after which the leaves are 
separated. The leaves are then allowed to remain on the ground 
for a day or two after which they are collected in the morning on a 
day when there has been a dew fall, so as to allow a certain amount 
of moisture in the leaf for fermentation. In the absence of any dew. 
leaves are moistened by sprinkling a small quantity of water. In 
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the Nipani area, the Pcndi tobacco is prepared in an altogether 
different way. The plants as harvested are sprinkled with water 
wlien there is no dew. They are then put in pits for curing. 

In the Coimbatore district of Madras which is famoms for its 
jehe>ving tobacco, plants are cut as a whole for the sun and pit- 
cured tobaccos. In the case of sun cured chewing tobacco, cut plants 
are left exposed in the field for 2 to 3 days. They are then hung up 
in the sun for 15 days and disturbed periodically to ensure uniform 
drying. The wilting process for the pit cured tobacco is different. 
Tlie har\’’ested plants are left in the field for drying for 3 or 4 days 
They are then removed from tlie field and heaped for a few days. The 
heaps are small, each consisting of 4 to 5 plants. The plants are 
then carted to pits for further curing. At Iffustadabad in the Kisfna 
district, where the best snuff tobacco in the province is grown, leaves 
from the plant are harvested at one .stage. Leaves are strung on 
ropes about 7 yards long and cured in the sun for about 2 months. 

C. — Curing Methods. 

Curing is probably the most important operation in the pro- 
duction of tobacco and the method of and efficiency in curing deter- 
mine to a large extent the quality of tobacco leaf, particularly with 
regard to colour and texture. It is for this reason that in the 
United States of America, the leading centre of the world’s com- 
mercial types of tobacco, the classification of tobacco into types 
and groups is based largely on the methods of curing. The process 
of cui'ing is intended to remove moisture from the green leaf in 
such a manner that the final product has the required coloiiv, 

, texture and aroma. The principal methods of curing adopted by 
tobacco growers in India and Burma may be divided into four, viz., 
(i) Flue-curing, (iV) Each curing, (m) Ground or sun ciiring, and 
(iv) Pit curing. The proportion of the total tobacco crop in India 
and Burma cured by each of these four methods has already been 
estimated in the supply chapter (.see pages 29-30 and Appendix YIII), 
but it may be repeated that over two-thirds of the total crop in India 
is ground or sun-cured, while the production of rack cured tobacco is 
estimated at about one-fourth. Only about 2 per cent, of the total 
production is of flue-cured type while the method of pit-curing is 
adopted for a little over 5 per cent, of the production. 

Curing, particularly tlie method of flue-curing whicli is the most 
complicated and elaborate method, is an art requiring skill and 
.iudgment and is learnt only by ex])erionce. There are no hard and 
fast rules which would be applicable under all sets of conditions. 
For the production of good quality leaf, each crop and leaf from each 
field may require varied treatment in curing. The detailed pro- 
cedure which may have been followed successfull.v for curing one 
particular lot may prove a failure in the case of another due to 
differences in the qualities of green leaf. It is therefore necessary 
for all tobacco growers to have as much experience as possible in 
the method of curing. The best that can be done here is to describe 
in short the general procedure followed in the different methods of 
curing .adopted for the different types of tobacco produced in India 
and Burma. 




Facing page 173.] 
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(1) FlitHB-COBING, 

This consists of drying green leaf under artificial atmospheric 
conditions bj'- adopting a process which does not allow the t green 
leaf to come in direct contact with smoke or fumes from the fuel 
and which permits the regulation of temperature and humidity. 
The flue-curing method is followed almost entirely in curing the 
Virginia cigarette tobacco gronm in the Guntur area, Mysore and 
the United Provinces. It is also adopted to a small extent for curing 
better quality country (Natu) cigarette tobacco grown in GuntAcr. 

The details of eonstiniction of a flue-curing barn and the method 
liave already been described b 3 ’- Shaw and Kasi Eam^. It is estimated 
that there are now (1938) over 2,500 flue-curing barns, in the country 
located almost wholly in the Guntur and Mysore areas. Two sizes 
of barns appear to be most common, viz., about 20 ft. X 20 ft. X 22 ft. 
costing about Es. 1,300 and commanding 20 acres of tobacco and 
16 ft. X 16 ft. X 18 ft. which costs about Es. 800 and can manage 
about 15 aci'es of tobacco crop (see plate facing page 172). 

Immediately after harvest, the green leaf is carried to the bam 
premises, where it is first strung on thin bamboo sticks. Three or 
four leaves according to size, are held together with the backs of 
their midi-ibs touching one another and the string which is tied 
at 0316 end to the stick is drawn around the bunch about an inch 
from the butts, and the bunch thrown over across the slick. The 
next bunch of leaves is on the opposite side of the stick so that the 
successive bunches are on the alternate sides of the stick which is 
about 5 feet long. Stieh sticks are then mounted in the barn for 
curing about 8 to 10 inches apart, more space being allowed on hot 
daj'S. The inside of the bam is di%dded into a series of layers 
by means of bamboo poles which form tiers on which are arranged 
the sticks with the green leaf tied on them. Considerable trouble 
and judgment are required in arranging the green leaf in the barn 
and this is usually done the previous evening, the furnace of the 
barn being lighted the next morning with all the ventilators and 
doors closed. 

After the furnace starts working, the curing process consists 
of three main stages, namely, (i) yellowing of the leaf, (n) fixing 
the colour, and (m) drying. The heating and adjustment of tem- 
perature inside the bam is done by a s.ystem of thick metal flues 
bent twice in the shape of an ‘ U '. The increase or decrease of 
temperature is brought about by adding or withdrawing coal to or 
from the furnace and adjusting the dampers and eye pieces. The 
ventilators also prove useful. For the 3 *ellowing of the leaf, a 
temperature ranging from 85°F. to 100°P. is used for 30 to 40 
hours. The fixing of the colour stage lasts for 16 to 24 hours when 
the temperature is raised gradually as before, from 100°F. to 120°P. 
The moisture let off from the leaves is allowed to escape by opening 
the ventilators, half at first and full afterwards. At this stage the 
web of the leaves becomes dry while the mid-rib and veins have still 

*Prodnetiou of Cigarette Tobacco by flue-curing by P. J. F. Shaw and 
Kasi Ram. 
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some moisture. During the last stage, wliicli may last for 28 to 42 
liours the ventilators are ‘ gradually closed and the temperature is 
again slowly raised to 165“F. After the mid-ribs and veins are com- 
pletely dried, the fire is withdrawn and all ventilators are opened 
to cool down the barn. The leaf is generally left in the barn over- 
night with even the doors kept oiDen so that it takes moisture from 
the air at night and permits handling the next morning when the 
barn is unloaded. (See plate facing page 172). If tiie outside 
atmosphere' is dry, water is sprinkled on the floor of the bam and 
ventilators' and doors closed at night so that the leaf will get sufii- 
ciently soft for handling the next morning. 

This procedure is, however, far too . general based on experi- 
ments conducted several years back and it is likely that the period 
required for curing may be curtailed with further .experimentaiion, 
so that a larger area can be managed with one bam than at present. 

The weight of cured leaf obtained comes, to about IjStli to IjGth 
the weight of green leaf. The moisture contents in the cured leaf 
vary from 8 to 18 per cent. Buyers arc goncrallj’- unwilling to buy 
cured leaf which contains more than 18 per cent, moisture. 

(2) Rack-cubing. 

Rack-curing is far simpler than flue-curing. In this the green 
leave.s are cured on strings tied to posts specially erected for the 
purpose. The method is more commonly followed in Madras (for 
country cigarette, cigar and cheroots, chewing and snuff tobaccos), 
Bombay, Baroda and Kolhapur (for hidi, chewing and smoking 
tobaccos), Hyderabad (for cheroot and Mdi types), and Assam (for 
hooliah tobacco). (See Appendix VIII). 

In Burma, about 30 per cent, of the crop is rack-cured. 

In the Madras Presidency the countiy [Natu) cigarette tobacco 
grown in the Guntur district is cured on racks. The leaves harvested 
in the evening are talcen to a temporarily constructed shed or under 
the shade of a tree and tied to a stiung about 2^ yards long. The 
strings with the leaves tied on them arc then folded and piled on the 
floor overnight and covered during tlie day. They are re-arranged 
the next evening and the process repeated. Altogether about 3G 
hours’ piling is given after which a fairly good yellow colour is 
obtained. The leaves are then unfolded and tied to raclcs arranged 
in the open field. Protection' against rains is arranged with thick 
covering of mats, as any contact with moisture during the drying 
stage spoils the colour and quality. When the leaves are completely 
dry they are bulked on a cold dewy morning. In the curing of 
darker shades of country tobacco, however, a slightly different process 
is adopted. In this case the leaves are harvested during any part of 
the day and not in the evenings or mornings only. The harvested 
leaves are then tied to a string which are then fixed to raclcs erected 
in an open field. The dryung of the leaves takes about li months. 
The dried leaves are then bulked early in the morning. 

At Bllore in the West Grodavari district the cut leaves are threaded 
in the evening and hung up in the open for 24 days. They are after- 
wards stacked and covered with Palmyra leaves during the day and 
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opened np at jiigJjt. At Mustadabad in the Kistna district, the 
leaves are strung in ropes about 7 yards long and cured in the sun 
for about 2 months. In the Vizagapatam district the cut leaves are 
dried in the shade for 3 days and then strung up on racks. In the 
lladura district, Ihe leaves are harvested and heaped in the same 
evening, strung up and cured in the open sun for about 20 to 30 
days, sMfting being done daily. Much the same practice is pre- 
valent in the Trichinopoly district. 

In Bengal, the Jali tobacco asi well as the Motihari to a smaller 
extent is cured on racks. Immediately after harvest the green leaves 
are carried in ba.skets to the farmer’s homestead where they are tied 
into hanks, each containing 4 to 6 leaves. On the following morning 
these hanlvs are placed on bamboo poles and kept in the sun for 4 to 
6 days for diying, after which they are removed, retied and are 
ai’ranged on the poles more closely. The poles are again kept out 
in the sun for one to three days after which they are removed to the 
curing shed (which may be the grolver.’s hut or cattle shed or a 
temporarily erected structure) and kept horizontally in tiers. The 
leaves remain hanging in the curing shed for about a month or more, 
usually till after a shower of rain, when they become fit for handling. 
The leaves are then taken off the poles and bulked into heaps. 

In Assam, the leaves of tobacco after wilting are hung up from 
bamboos or strings in the open for 7 or 8 days. They are then 
transferred to a- room in the house of tlie grower where they are 
hung up from ’ the roof for several days. After getting dry and 
brittle they absorb moisture on getting the first showers of rains 
after which they are taken out and tied into small bundles and 
bulked. 

In Mysore the harvested green leaves of cheroot tobaccos are 
tied ^ bundles and hung up in pandals or curing sheds specially 
erected for the purpose. The plants are allowed to dry in the open 
air for about 1^ to 2 months and covered with date-palm mats in 
cjise of rains. When the mid-rib is dry, the bunches are 'removed 
on a dewy morning and bulked in heaps on the ground over which 
litter is spread. 

In the Bombay Presidency, curing of Lilvo tobacco leaves of the 
Charntar area is done on racks. The harvested leaves are carted to 
the curing yard where (usually under the shade of a big tree) a 
number of posts are erected at a distance of about 10 feet, and 
coir strings are tied horizontally to these posts at two points from 
the ground. The leaves are first tied in hanks. Bach hank con- 
tains about 4 to 5 leaves. These hanks are then placed on tlie 
strings tied to the posts for drying (see plate facing page 173), The- 
■complete curing takes place 'within about 6 or 7 days if there is 
no dew fall, otherwise it may take 10 to 12 days. Similar methods 
of rack curing are followed in the Baroda and Nipa/ni areas to a 
small extent. ' 

In Burma, temporary curing sheds are erected for curing E-B.se 
tobacco. These sheds consist of a framework of jungle wood with 
IiUCAE 
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taimboo and tbatcbed roof extending from 15 feet at the centre to 
almost to the ground level at the eaves. The width of the curing 
^hed is usually about 30 feet while the length is composed of a 
series of 10 feet sections varying in number from as few as 5 to as 
many as 15, the usual number being 10 to 12,. The sheds are open 
at both ends and one of the end bays is often used as working; 
feediug and sleeping place by the cultivator and his family. In the- 
sheds, the leaves are first sorted in three groups according to size. 
They are then threaded through their butt ends. Each string holds 
about 30 to 40 leaves. The threaded bundles of leaves are then 
straddled on to 9 to 10 feet long bamboo sticks. Separate sticlcs are 
used for each of the thi’ee gi’ades of green leaf. Each of the sticks 
holds about 7 bundles of green leaf'. Loaded sticks are then placed 
on tile cro.ss supports erected in the shed. The operations of diying 
tobacco leaves in the shed may take 20 to 40 days, the actual period 
depending on weather condition. Leaves with thick midribs may 
be taken out from the shed after 4 or 5 days and hung on rac’vS 
temporarily erected under a very light shade for 3 or 4 days in order 
to hasten drying of the midrib. They are then put back in the shed 
to complete the drying process. .After the "leaves are completely 
dry, they are removed outside the curing shed in the evening and 
allowed to remain in the open during the night. If the dew fall 
during the course of the night is insufficient to soften the leaves, 
water is lightly sprinlded over them. The next morning the leaves 
arc brought back to the curing shed where they are made into bigger 
buudles or hanks by- tying the butt-ends of leaves with a string. 

(3) Ground-curing. 

This is the most common method of curing tobacco in India. 
"Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces, Punjab, Madras, North- 
West Frontier Province, Central Provinces and Berar and Burma 
are the important provinces where the method is in vogue. Hyderabad 
■'(Deccan), Deccan and Kolhapur States, Baroda, Cooch Bchar and 
Mysore are among the important Indian States where the method 
is followed extensively. The usual process is that the plants are 
spread on the ground in the early morning and collected into heaps 
in the evening. The heaps are disturbed occasionally to prevent over- 
, heating. The process is continued until the midrib is quite .dry. 
This method has little value for curing a high grade cigarette 
tobacco, since the leaf gives up its moisture slowly and turns 
finally to a brown colour. The method i^ varied in details in 
different provinces where it is in vogue. The underlying principle, 
however, is to bring about a certain amount of fermentation either 
by putting the leaves in layers or in heaps. 

In the Bomba/y Presidency , Lai Bhuho and CJmra- are removed 
to the threshing yard after exposing them in the sun for four to six 
days. ^ They are turned over once or twice while exposed to the sun. 
The midribs and veins are stripped and the leaves are further allowed 
to dry and then broken into pieces by hand. The midribs are also 
beaten into small pieces and mixed with the leaf powder. 
The mixed powder is then ready for sale (see plate facing page i73).- 





Facing page 177.] 



Calcuilia tobacco being made into powder.' 



Interior of a Bhuki factory in the Charotar area showing the sieves used 
in the preparation of bidi tobacco mixtures. 
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In Bengal, the MoUhari variety is cured in the sun by spreading 
the green leaves on the ground or mat or a bamboo platform during 
the day. At night the leaves are removed to a shed and this process 
is continued tiU the mid-ribs become dry, ' After this the dried 
leaves are tied into hanlrs, each containing 8 to 12t leaves. These hanhs 
are then taken to a shed where they are hung on bamboo poles for 
further drying, usually till the first monsoon showers are received. 
They are then bulked into heaps. 

In Bihar, the dried plants are gathered in the evening and made 
into small heaps. The heaps are opened up in the mornings. The 
plants are again allowed to remain in the heaps for another four days. 
If. however, the weather is cloudy the process might be continued for 
12 to 15 days. The leaves are then stripped from the stem. 

JJooJcah tobacco in the United Provinces is also cured in heaps. 
At Kampil in Farrukhabad district in the United Provinces which is 
famous for its hookah tobacco, the wilted plants are collected into 
heaps which are left in the field for two days and then made into 
bundles of tu^o or three leaves. The bundles are again heaped up 
and stored in the barnstead and tuimed occasionally till finalty cured. 
The plants of Calriittia variety are dried in the sun after which they 
may be either tied in bundles or twisted into ropes (Russa) or beaten 
into powder (see plate facing this page). 

In the Pwiijal) which grows hookah tobacco mainly, the wilted 
plants are heaped on the ground in two or more rows. In the heaps, 
rile plants are so arranged that their tops overlap in the centre of the 
heaps with the butts facing upwards. The heap is covered with heavy 
cloth and is allowed to remain as such for six to eight days. During 
this period, fermentation sets in, and the tobacco develops aroma. 
After this, the heap is examined. If the leaves have developed a 
yellowish brown colour the heap is opened and the plants are aired in 
the sun for a short time. In case fermentation is not complete the 
heap is allowed to remain undisturbed. If on the other hand the 
fermentation in the centre of the heap is complete with the top layers 
remaining uneured, the heap is opened and re-arranged in such a 
way that the top layers go to the bottom and the bottom ones come to 
the top. After the plants are aired, the leaves are stripped from the 
stalks and twisted into ropes which are Imown as Russa and 
Khahhars in the local parlance. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the curing of the hookah 
tobacco is done by drying the plants on the field. The leaves are 
exposed f o the sun on both sides for two to three days each until they 
drj' up. After this, in the early hours of the morning when the dew 
has fallen and the plants are wet, they are collected and carted to the 
house where the leaves are sepai’ated from the stallrn and stacked 
in a room. The heap is covered with quilts or blankets with a riew 
to I'etain moisture and avoid excessive evaporation. In the case of 
snuff tobacco the plants are allowed to dry in the sun for 4 or 5 
daj'-s after wliieh they are collected in the early hours of the morning. 
After a week the plants are made into small bundles weighing about 
2i seers each and bulked in the open sun and covered with some 
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matting. After a weelc or so the stock is stirred ,and the .bundles 
aired in the sun for a day. . The bundles are again heaped for another 
T 7 ee.k to complete the process of drying, after which, the produce is 
ready for baling. 

The method of curing tobacco in the Central Provinces is some- 
what. different. The plants after wilting are removed to the har^'est 
floor where they are arranged in parallel layers of three or four 
plants* in depth. Between the two lines of tobacco, a way about 
2 ft. wide is kept to facilitate handling. The plants are allowed 
to remain in the layers for three or four days and then water is 
sprinlded over them in the evening, so that the plants may remain 
damp overnight. They are arranged in a heap early next morning. 
The heaps are covered with Kadbi (Jowar Andropogan Sa/rghum 
stalks) or bamboo matting and gunnys so that fermentation may 
take place. The plants are allowed to remain in this condition for 
three to five days. In the case of stripped leaVes, they are dried 
completely and then heaped on matting and sprinkled with just 
enough water to wet all the leaves. They are then covered and kept 
for three to five da^’^s so that they may become soft and pliable. 

In Burma the method of curing Kat-hse is again different. The 
dried leaves are heaped Avith the indimdual leaves flat, upper surface 
against lower under a covering of gunny or in a receptacle closed 
against air entry. Here they remain for several days or even weeks 
during which time the rest of the crop is similarly treated. When the 
whole crop has been dried, the flattened leaves are taken singly from 
the heaps, lightly sprinkled with water (to which jtamarind is 
sometimes added to give flavour) and bunched into hanks of 30 to 40 
leaves each. 

In the case of chewing tobacco in the northern area of Mysore 
State, the whole plants when cut are allowed to remain on the ground 
for 5 or 6 days, after which they are turned over, in the early 
morning, to expose the other side. They are kept in this manner 
for another 5 or 6 days after which they are removed to the curing 
sheds and bulked and re-bulked for 15 to 20 days. The iflaves are 
then separated from the stalks and tied into bundles according to 
their lengths. 

(4) Prr-ctTRiNG. - 

As the name indicates the curing of the leaf is done in pits in 
the ground. The method, however, is not so common. It is mostly 
found in the Punjab, Bombay and Madras where hookah and chewing 
tobaccos are cured in this way. 

The Punjab appears to be the most important province for pit 
curing. Nearly all the tobacco grown in Jullundur, Perozepur, 
Gujerat and Jhang districts is pit-cured. The pits are lined with 
reeds or some straw on all sides in order to prevent the mixing of 
earth. When the pit is ready, small heaps of wilted plants are 
arranged in layers in it. In Perozepur, a layer or two of Ak (milk 
’W’QQdrCalatropis) leaves are placed between the layers and this is 
supposed to increase the pungency of the cured leaf. When the 
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plants are arranged in the pits, the top layer is covered with straw 
and then heaped over with earth. The top of the pits stands 4 in. — 
6 in, above the ground so that rain water may not percolate in the 
pit. The plants are allowed to remain in the pit for about 6 — 8 days 
after which they are twisted into ropes or made into bundles. 

In the southern tobacco tracts of the Bombay Bh'csidency , Pendis 
(bundles) are prepared from the tobacco cured in pits. The plants 
on harvesting. are sprinkled with water if there is no dew. They are 
then put in pits about 3 ft. deep “with a lining of Kadbi straw 
{Andropogan) on the sides and at the bottom. The pit is covered 
with a gunny cloth over which a layer of Jowar (Andropogan 
sorghum) stalks is placed. The plants are weighted down with clods 
and stones. The pits are opened up witliin 3 or 4 days. The plants, 
are however allowed to remain in the pit for 10 or 12 days for hali 
(black) pendis. The leaves are then stripped off the plants and made 
into bundles. The pits are rectangular in shape and 24 ft. — 3 ft. 
deep and are lined on all sides with reeds or straw. 

In Madras, however, the process is slightly different. The dried 
plants when removed from the field are kept in small heap of four or 
five plants for a few days. They are then carted to a pit 6 ft. deep, 
10 ft, diameter at top and 8 ft. diameter at bottom and filled well 
•;above the pit for about 3 ft. A layer of tree leaves is used and 
the pit (ioverecl Avith mud. The plants are kept in the pit for twelve 
to fifteen days. On removal from the pit, the stem is cut into two 
halves, leaves are stripped and strung up. The leaves are kept in 
the open for three or four days and in the shade for a month with 
frequent turning. 

Though the curing in pits provides shelter against winds, rain 
and hailstorm, there is the danger of overheating in the pits if they 
are not opened up at the proper time. 

D. — Sorting, bulking and re-conditioning. 

After the tobacco leaf is cured, it may be sorted into different 
qualities, bullied for some time for fermentation, and reconditioned 
in the ease of cigarette tobacco. Excepting in Bengal, Bihar, 
Madras, Mysore and Burma, sorting of cured leaves into ' different 
qualities is not practised to any appreciable extent. Bulking is 
done by piling the cured leaf into heaps Avhen it ferments on account 
of sweating resulting from the moisture contained in the leaf. A 
certain amount of fermentation in heaps helps to drive out excess 
moisture and is considered to improA'e the flavour and aroma. Re- 
conditioning is a process by which the amount of moisture contained 
in the cured leaf is regulated and is considered essential for better 
qualities of cigarette tobaccos. 

(1) Bengal, 

Leaves as a rule are sorted out by the groAvers who sell their crop 
in a semi-cured state. The final curing of the crop is done by the 
merchants or on their behalf by the commission agents who have 
arge curing sheds and Avarehouses for curing, sorting, bundling and 
miking of tobacco. 
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The sorting of leaves is done to suit the requirements of indivi- 
dual merchants. Sand leaves of both JQti and Motihari varieti^, 
known as Bishpat are sorted out and bulked separately. The brittle 
leaves of Jati variety are kept separate and go under the name of 
Poolah in Calcutta market. 

In Jati vai’iety, thick, heavy and broad leaves are separated 
from thin, light and pointed leaves, the foimer being meant for 
wrappers and fillers of cheroots and for cheiying, for despatch to 
Rangoon and the latter for d'espatch to hloulmein in Burma. 

In Motihari variety the smaller leaves are sorted out and go 
under the name of Vilayati or Bilayaii while the bigger leaves are 
sold as Motihari. 

After taking out the tobacco leaves from the curing .sheds, they 
are tied into .small bundles, each containing 13 to lb leaves. In 
tying these bundles care is taken to put the best quality leaves on the 
outside of the bundles, the poorer leaves going at the centre. The 
bundles are then bulked in circular stack'.s. with the buttends of the 
leaves showing on the outside. The stacks are not disturbed for a 
fortnight or so, after which they arc opened. The bottom and top 
layers of leaf are placed at the centre, while the middle layers go at 
the top and bottom. This process of rearranging the bulk is done 
frequently to prevent overheating in the bulk and to obtain uniform 
colour. During the three months, April to June, re-stacking may 
have to be done on as many as 8 occasions and the stacks have to be 
examined periodically to see if there is over-heating. At the time of 
the final re-stacldng the best quality leaf bundles are put at the top 
and sides of the stack as it is at this time that the final sale to 
exporters or manufacturers takes place. 

(2) Bombay, 

In the prepai’ation of hidi tobacco powders, the dried leaves are 
roughly pressed so that they fall to small piee'es. The mid-ribs and 
veins, thus stripped are allow'ed to dry further after which they are 
beaten into small pieces and mixed with the leaf powder. It. is in this 
form that about four-fifths of the tobacco produced in the Nipani and 
Charotar areas (wdth Baroda, Kolhapur, Sangli and l\Iira,i States) 
is sold by farmers. The coarsely cnished leaves have to be reduced 
to smaller sized flake.': and this is done either by the hidi manufac- 
turers or the assembling and distributing merchants. For this pur- 
pose the coarsely crushed leaves are further cru.shed by hand after 
which the flakes arc passed through .sieves of different meshes (see 
plate facing page 177). U.sually Aviregauzed .sicA^es are used, though 
some of the smaller merchants use .sieves made of bamboo strips. 
Different sizes of flakes haAm got different trade names. The .sizes 
of flakes used for bidis are locally called farmas or double. Smaller 
size.s than these are used for smoking in cJiilam*. for chewung and 
snuff. These sizes are locally known as ravad or trxblc. In this 

_ *ChUnm is tho country clay cup or bowl with a tubular bottom through, 
which smoke is carried to tho lioolcdh, the tobacco and the fire beiug in the 
boAvl. The hool-ah is inexpensive but the verj' poor use only the chiJam. 
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tobacco gets reduced to fine powder or dust. This is known locally 
.as dlias and used fo]- cheap snuff and hookah tobacco. The different 
.types of tobacco poAvders thus prepared are then filled in gunny bags 
.Avhich are then stacked one over the other in a godown for maturing. 

In the preparation of leaf bundles, the cured leaves are tied 
into small bundles, the best leaves being placed uppermost on each 
side of the bundle and the poorer ones going into the middle. These 
bundles are then heaped for feimientation. The heap is re-arranged 
periodically to prevent excessive fermentation and the leaf gets ready- 
for the mai'ket Avithiu about 4 to 6 weeks after it is first bundled and 
'stacked. AfterAA'ards the bundles are baled and stacked one over the 
other in a godoAvn. 


(3) Madras. 

In the Guntar district, the Virgmia cigarette leaf is unloaded 
from the barn in the coolness of the evening, kept in shade overnight 
and buUced into heaps on the folloAving morning. Bulking consists 
in arranging the cured leaA'ies, along AAuth the string to which they 
ai*(; tied, in heaps on a raised platform in such a Avay that the butt- 
ends shoAv themselves outside at the periphery of the heap. The 
raised platform helps the free circulation of air underneath the 
hulk and this prevents the formation of moulds on the leaves. 
The size of the bulk vai’ies in accordance AAuth the quantity of leaf 
produced by an individual farmer, but in the case of a small grower 
it gf^nei-ally consists of fifty strings of leaAms. The bullcs are covered 
with mats or tarpaulins. Fermentation soon sets in the bulk and a 
certain amount of heat is generated on account of sweating due to 
the moisture contained in the leaA’-es. The bulks are tlierefore dis- 
■turbed and rearranged once in two or three days in the initial stages 
and at less frequent intervals aftei'AA'ards. It is the usual practice 
io examine the bulk at least once a week to see if it has become too 
Avarm inside. In the process of bulking the slight greenish tinge of 
the leaves turns into yelloAA' and the leaAms become soft and pliable. 
In the case of growers Avho liaAm entered into contract with the Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development Oo.. Ltd., to deliver leaf of different 
grades, the tooacco is graded at this stage. , After grading, the leaf is 
■Dacked into loose bales. In the case of other growers, it. is the usual 
practice to bale the leaf AA-ithout grading, but after removing trash 
and spoiled leaves. 

"With regard to country- (Aa^w) light tobacco, bulking is begun 
immediately after the leaves are dry on a cold deAvy morning. The 
strings of cured leaves are folded and kept in a dark room in a poorly 
ventilated corner. The heaps are disturbed and re-arranged once in 
2 or 3 days in the beginning and at the less frequent intervals of 
about a Aveek to 10 days a month later. The strings of leaves are 
then packed in open bundles. Rarely are the leaves graded, except 
probably for the removal of trash and spoiled leaves. The bales are 
then carted to the buyer’s godown. In the case of country (Natu) 
darker tobacco, the bulks are shifted and re-arranged at longer iuter- 
vals of about a fortnight to a month. At the time of re-arranging 
the buUc a weak solution of jaggery and myrobalans is sprayed layer 
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by layer on leaves and tbis is supposed to develop a reddisb colour 
and aroma in tbe leaves. After the growers have completed the 
bulking operations the cigarette leaf is sold to exporters and manu- 
facturers. The purehased leaf is then carted to the leaf working 
factories of the exporters and manufacturers. The loose bales as 
received from tbe growers are then untied in these factories and 
graded into different qualities in accordance with the grading prac- 
tices adopted by individual merchants and manufacturers _ (see 
. plate facing page 176). After grading the leaf may be stnpped 
to remove the thick mid-rib. The stripping is done by removing by 
hand the mid-fib to the extent of ^ to two-thirds of its length. It 
is the usual practice to strip all Virginia flue-cured cigarette leaf, 
before export excepting the first grade. Similarly the first grade 
sun-cured tobacco intended for export to England is also stripped. 
Larger portions of the exports to England consist of stripped leaf. 

After the grading and stripping operations are over, the leaf 
is re-conditioned or re-dried. For this purpose all the leading 
exporters and cigarette manufacturers use the re-ordering or re- 
conditioning plant. This plant consi.sts of a series of three chambers 
in each of which the heat and humidity are regulated. The tobacco 
leaf is passed through each chamber under the action of steam and 
strong air current. The significance of the re-conditioning process 
lies in the fact that it re-dries the leaves to uniform moisture, besides 
helping to Idll the insects and germs that may be present in the leaf 
by the high temperature maintained in the first chamber of the 
machine. The tobacco leaf as , emerges out from the plant is in a 
soft and pliable condition and contains 10 to 12 per cent, of moisture, 
fcimediately afterwards the leaf is packed either in bales, eases or 
hogsheads. The tobacco leaf as redried by the re-conditioning plant 
rs considered to keep better and for a longer time during storage 
without much deterioration in colour. On account of this and the 
fact that the high import duties in England are collected on the basis 
of weight of tobacco the importers usually prefer to buy leaves from 
Indian merchants who have got re-conditioning plant. It is observed 
that the tobacco leaf exported by merchants possessing re-condition- 
ing plants sells in the English market more readily and at a slightly 
higher price than the leaf exported by merchants who have not got 
such facilities. The cost of a machine and other equipments, however, 
is yer3^ high and may range from about Es. 40,000 to Rs. ICO.OOO, 
which is beyond the means of smaller exporters. The number of re- 
ordering plants operating in India in 1933 was only 8. In 1937 it rose 
to 13 which are estimated to have re-dried about 25 million Ib. of 
cigarette tobacco. The number of machines operating in 1938 is 
estimated at about 15. It is reported by the exporters possessing 
these machines that the co.st of re-drying comes roughly to about 3 
pies per lb. and that the extra prices realised is about 6 pies per lb. 

In. the case of other tj’^pes of tobacco grown in the Madras Presi- 
dency, bulking is done by arranging the cured leaves in heaps which 
3S disturbed and re-arranged periodically to prevent excessive fermen- 
tation. ^ If the weather continues dry, water is sprinkled on the heaps 
and this practice of damping the leaves is more prevalent in the 
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districts of Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly. Sometimes palmyra 
- jaggery water is added to ^ve the leaf sweet aroma and taste. 
In south Kanara, sand is deliberately sprinkled on the plants. 

(4) Bihab. 

After the plants of Desi tobacco have become sufficiently dry, 
the leaves are separated from the- stalk and sorted according to their 
size and situation on the plant. The middle leaves {Murhan) form 
the first quality followed by the bottom leaves {Chhal)ua) and top 
leaves (Rainti). Tlie ratoon crop which is locally known as Donji is 
cured and sold separately. The leaves of each of these qualities arc 
then bundled separately, each bundle containing 8 to 10 leaves. These 
small bundles are then arranged into a heap on a palcJca or plastered 
floor. The heaps are broken up frequently at an interval of 5 to 7 
days and again rebuilt so that overheating in the buUc may be 
avoided. The process is continued for 20 to 35 days. Similar is 
the procedure follo^ved in the case of Vilayati tobacco, except that 
.sorting of leaves is usually not practised. 

(5) Other areas. 

In the United, Provinces, the cured plants of Desi tobacco 
(Sitapur district) are bulked in a heap or Ganj for about 2 days 
after which the leaves are separated and tied into bundles. The 
bundles are then again bulked in heaps. The heaps are examined 
periodically when water is sprinlded, the heaps turned over, a.nd the 
process is continued for about two to three months after which the 
leaf becomes diy and strong. Similar are the practices observed 
in the ease of Calcuttia variety except that the leaves are not 
separated from the plant. In the Punjab, no sorting and bulking 
is done 'to any extent. ,In the course of bundling or roping, good 
and bad plants are mixed together, though a few growers put better 
quality plants on the outside at the time of preparing ropes 
(Russa) from cured tobacco plants. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, after the plants of the hool'ah tobacco are dried, the leaves 
are separated from the stem and then bulked in one of the living 
' rooms of the grower. The bulk of the leaves is covered with quilts 
or old blankets to prevent the leaves from drying too much. After 
about a week the leaves become ready for sale. In the ease of Naswar 
tobacco, the dried plants are heaped into bulk. After about a week 
the buUc is broken up and the plants are tied into bundles of about 24 
seers each. The bundles are then again bulked into a heap in the 
open sun, the heap being usually covered with matting. . After about 
a weeJe or so the heap is again broken up and the bundles are aired 
for a day. They are then again bulked into a heap for another week 
after which the produce is packed in bales. 

In Mysore, the flue-cured cigarette leaf is bulked on long raised 
platforms. The bulks are about 5 to 8 feet broad, and 4 to 6 feet higb. 
The leaves are so arranged in the bulk that the tips of the leaves are 
towards the inside. The whole leaf is then covered with a tarpaulin 
and wooden planks with weights added to press down the bulk. In 
bulking, the greenish tinge on the leaf turns into yellow. The bulk** 
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are examined once in 3 or 4 days and in case the leaf inside the bulk 
is found hot or mouldy, the bulk is broken up tlie leaf aired and the 
bulk rebuilt. Tbe leaf remains in the buUc for about a month or till 
sold after grading. The grading is done on the basis of’ colour and 
such defects in the leaf as spots, scalding and sponging, etc. Duo 
to the fact that the area is yet small, the flue-cured leaf is not stripped 
or reconditioned. The chewing leaf is sorted according to size after 
curing and then bundled. The bundles are then bulked in a heap for 
sweating for about a month. The lieap is broken up and the buUv 
rebuilt once in three days in the beginning and once in ten days after- 
wards. fSimilar practices are followed in the case of hidi and snuff 
tobacco leaves. 

Bur7na . — In the preparation of tobacco (E-hsc) for strong 
cheroots, the green leaves are fir.st sorted according to their sizes, the 
normal method being to put 2 ft. long leaves in the 1st grade, 14 ft. 
in the 2nd, and 1 ft. long leaves in the 3rd grade. After curing the 
leaf hanks are built, butt-ends outwards, into a fermentation heap 
varying in size with the crop, but usually about 6 ft. in diameter and 
3 ft. or 4 ft. in height. The leaf grades Nos. 1 and 2 are often heaped 
together, but the third grade is almost invariably heaped separately. 
The heaps are broken up periodically whenever the leaf inside the 
bulk gets hot due to fermentation. In rebuilding them the position 
of the leaf bundles is changed to -ensure even fermentation. Four 
to six rebuildings are usual at gradually increasing intervals of 
approximately 3, 7, 12, 18 and 25 to 30 days until heating in the 
bulk stops. The hands of moistened leaves of Kai-Hse are built 
into fermentation heaps in much the same way excepting that in 
this case the comparatively diy leaves which form the heap make 
rebuilding of the bulk less necessary. 

E. — Bundling and packing. 

(1) Bengal. 

The leaves are first tied into small bundles, each weighing 
about 2 seers (see plate facing page 176). At the time of tying 
these bundles the leaves maj’- or may not be spread and flattened. 
In the case of leaf exported to Burma, the leaves are usually spread 
and flattened and to facilitate this the leaves are first sprajmd with 
water to make them pliable. Different types of bundles' ai*e pre- 
pared for different markets in Burma like Rangoon, Alryab, 
Moulmein, etc., but the usual method is to arrange the leaves by 
holding their' butt ends in such a way that the bundle appears of the 
shape of a palm of hand. The butt ends are tied with a coloured 
string or cotton tape. Generally large-sized and superior quality 
leaves are arranged on the outside of the bundle, the inferior ones 
being put in the centre. The bundles are then tied in gunny cloth 
and stitched to form a bale. Each bale weighs from about a maund 
to a maund and ten seers. 

(2) Bombay. 

^ Bombay, there are many systems of preparing tobacco leaf 
bundles. In the Charoiar area, the bundles may be divided into 
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A bale of cigarette 4eaf ready for export. 



A hogshead of cigarette leaf. 
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Lea! tobacco bundles arranged in a warehouse in the Nipani area. 



A tobacco bale ready for export to Aden being carted to a railway station. 
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two classes according to the colour of the leaves, namely, Lai Bandhan 
and Kala Bandhan. The leaves in Lai Bandhan are yellowish brown 
to reddish brown with spots, whereas the leaves in Kala Bandhan are 
dark to jet black. In the Nipani area, the bundles are called Matpan 
and Pendis, the former being similar to the Lai Bandhan of the 
Charotar area. Generally, in making the bundles the leaves are 
separated from the stem on a dewy morning so that they may be moist 
and tied into bundles. Care is talven that the leaves are not too 
moist so that the colour of the bundles may not turn dark brown 
or black. Bundles may be made with or without spreading the 
leaves. In both the cases, the best leaves are arranged on the 
top, and the bottom and the inferior leaves are placed in the middle. 
The bundles of Hatpan are prepared b 5 ’- selecting 3 or 4 best quality 
leaves selected from each plant. Each bundle contains 20 to 30 
leaves. Pendis are prepared in a somewhat different way. They 
are made of pit-cured tobacco. The leaves are, on stripping from 
the plants, divided into two grades. The superior leaves 
are used fu]- the outside layers and the inferior ones are 
placed below. In the Nipani area, the bundles (see plate facing this 
page) weigh 6 to 12 lb., whereas in Satara they weigh 25 to 40 lb. 
In certain parts, however, _ smaller bundles of 19 to 20 leaves are also 
prepared. 

The bundles are usually packed in bales, each -weighing 160 to 
180 and 240 lb. The sizes of bales are 40 in. X 28 in. X 14 in. and 
40 in. X 28 in. X 36 in. respectively. Smaller bales of 100 and 200 lb. 
are made for trade with Mount Abu and Marwar. Bigger bales of 
400 lb. are also made. The bales of maunds are used for export to 
Aden for which a lining of straw is put. The bales in this case are 
about 4 ft. long and 4 ft. X 24 ft. at one end and 4 ft. X 2| ft. or 3 ft. 
at the other end {see plate facing this page). These bales are slightly 
tapering at one end. 

The bidi tobacco powder is packed in gunny bags in both the 
Charotar and Nipani areas. Either only one bag is used or t-wo are 
joined together to form a bigger container. The smaller sized bag is 
'about. 42 inches long and contains about 100 to 120 lb. of tobacco 
powder while the bigger sized package weighs about 200 lb. and is 
over 75 inches long -vnth .56 inches girth. 

(3) Madras. 

In the Guntur area, growers pack strings of Virginia and country 
(Natu) tobacco leaves in loose and open bales but covered with 
gunny cloth on- the two end sides. The manufacturers and exporters 
unloosen the leaves from the. string, grade and strip them and then 
pack after redrying either with the help of a reconditioning plant or 
in the sun. The packing is done in gunny bales, wooden cases or 
hogsheads, the leaf in each of the three types of packages being 
pressed close by means of a hydraulic press and by trampling. The 
leaf exported to Japan is packed entirely in bales (see plate facing 
page 184). Exports to the United Kingdom are also packed in 
bales, though during the past three or four years the use of hogsheads 
and cases appears to be on the increase, particularly in packing the 
'iiigher grades of Virginia flue-cured leaf (sec plates facing pages 
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184 aud 186). The size of each bale is about 47 in. X 16 in. X 16 in- 
and holds about 240 lb. to 250 lb. of leaf. In preparing bales, the 
leaf bale is first wrapped in waterproof paper over Avhich is put a 
date-palm matting. The whole bale is then stitched in gunny cloth. 
The wooden eases generally measure either 42 in. X 29 in. X 29 in. 
to contain about 300 lb. of leaf or 36 in. X 25 in. X 22 in. holding 
about 250 lb. of tobacco leaf. They are lined with water-proof paper 
before packing the leaf into them. The normal size of hogsheads as 
used for export is 48 inches in height and 44 inches in diameter tO' 
hold 880 lb. of leaf. 

It is understood that at present hogsheads have to be imported 
from abroad, mostly from the United States and as such being 
expensive are beyond the reach of ordinary exporters. Wooden 
cases also do not appear to be easily obtainable in the Guntur area. 
The American tobacco received in the United Kingdom market is 
received in hogsheads and it seems to be the general opinion of 
manufacturers in England that the leaf matures better in hog-sheads 
than in bales, and that there is more damage by breakage when the 
leaf is packed in bales. It would be therefore desirable to investigate 
the possibilities of preparing hogsheads from local wood. 

In the Coimbatore district date palm matting is used in packing 
the tobacco leaf into bales which weigh from 80 lb. at Palladam Taluk, 
100 Ib. in Coimbatore Taluk to 125 lb. in Pollachi, the usual size being 
2 feet square and 9 inches deep. LanMs tobacco in the West Godavari 
district is also packed in palm leaf mattings, the bales varying in 
sizes and weighing froin 80 to 130 lb. Bales of Lanbas produced in 
Kistna district are also packed in palm leaf matting, but are of larger 
size, each weighing about 175 lb. In Madura and other districts alsot 
the method of packing is the same. The bales in Madura measure 
about 30 in. X 25 in. X 9 in. and weigh about 125 lb. In klangalore 
chewino: and snuff tobacco leaves are packed in cylindrical bundles 
covered ^^•ith cadjan leaves. The bundles are of varying sizes and 
each weighs 14 to 2 maunds. 


(4) Bihar. 

The leaves of both Desi and YUayati varieties grown in North 
Bihar are first tied into small hanks or bundles each containing 8 to 
10 leaves. These bundles are then made into bales wrapped in straw 
and tied with strings (see plate facing this page). The bundles- 
are rectangular in shape but of different weights, varying from 3^ to 
6 maunds. 


(5) OlHER .AREAS. 

In the United Provinces, the cured plants of Calcuttia variety 
arc either twisted into ropes (Bmsa) (see plate facing page 187) 
each weighing about 20 to 22 lb. or made into bales (Gonds or 
Pallas) weighing about 3 maunds each or powdered with wooden 
mallets. Chewing tobacco is, however, made into small hanks of 
two to five leaves, which arc then tied into larger bundles each 
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Bales ol cigarette tobacco lea£ ready for export. 

{Nofe the AOMAJiK bale lohkh contains leaf graded according (o standards,) 



A bale of leaf tobacco from Bihar, 



Rubsa ” or ropes oi; Calcuiiia tobacco stored in a godown 



A bundle oi desi tobacco leaves in United Provinces, 
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TYeigliing about 4 to 5 lb. (see plate facing this page). The flue- 
•cured cigarette leaf produced near Saharanpur is packed in gunny 
cloth. Each bale -weighs about 160 Jb. and measures about 2 ft. X 
3 ft. X 3 ft. In the Punjab, the tobacco is packed in gunny cloth 
and each package weighs about 1^ to 2 maunds. Larger-sized pack- 
ages are also prepared by tying tobacco in date-palm mattings (see 
plate facing page 188). In Sind, the cured tobacco leaf is packed 
in Pindis made of mattings and each F^indi weighs about 1^ to 2^^ 
maunds when packed. Grunny bags are also used for packing instead 
of Pindis. 

In Mysore, bidi and snuff tobacco leaves are made into bales by 
packing them in date palm mats secured by means of ropes. The sizes 
and weights of bales vary and each bale may weigh from 2 to 6 local 
maunds of 32 lb. each.. Bidi powder is packed tight in gunny bags. 
Chewing leaf is also packed in mattings to form a bale. 

In Burma-, the leaves are first tied into small bundles of 20 to 40 
leaves. These bundles are then packed in large bamboo baskets, 
■each of which holds j about 360 lb. of leaves as in upper Burma. In 
ioioer Burma small bales, each weighing about 93 lb. are prepared by 
packing the leaves in gunny cloth. 

F. — Cost of preparation for market. 

So far as the grower is concerned the cost of preparation for 
market consists of expenses incurred on harvesting, sorting and carry- 
ing the green leaf, curing, bulking, sorting of cured leaf, bundling and 
pacldng. The following figures indicate the average co'st of prepara- 
tion for marlcet incurred by growers in different areas : — 



Average cost of 
preparation. 

India. 

(Per maund.) 
Rs. A. P. 

Bengal 

..110 

Bombay {Lai bidi powder) 

o 

00 

CO 

Bombay (Lilvo bidi powder) . , 

..064 

Madras (Flue-cured leaf) 

.. 5 10^ 0 

Madras (Other types) 

.. 2 7 .3 

Bihar .. .r ' 

..220 

United Pro-vdnces 

..099 

Punjab . . ' 

. . 0 15 11 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

..120 

Sind . . . . . . ' 

. . 1 14 9 

Mysore (Chewing) 

. . 0 15 0 

Mysore (Snuff) 

..210 

Baroda (Judd or bundle) 

. . 2 12 6 

Burma 

\ 

. . 0 15 1 



It is thus apparent that the cost of preparing flue-cured leaf is 
the highest being about Rs. 5-10-0 per maund or a little over 1 anna 
per lb. The cost of preparing leaf bundles in Baroda (of the type 
exported to Aden) comes to Es. 2-12-6 per maund. The lowest cost 
is that of preparing hidi powders in Bombay. In this case, the curing 
is done by the simplest process of drying the leaf in the sun and 
apart from haiwesting and curing, there are no other costs lilce 
those of sorting, bulking and even packing. Packing is arranged 
for by the buyers after the bidi powder is pm’chased on the culti- 
vators ’ holding. 

Apart from the fact that the preparation of flue-cured leaf for 
the market is most expensive, additional costs have to be incurred 
by manufacturers and exporters in the matter of further, grading, 
stripping, stemming, pressing and packing. At Guntur, the cost 
of p'ading comes to about Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per bale of 250 lb., 
while the charges for stripping, pressing and packing in bales come 
respectively to Rs. 2-8-0, Rs. 0-4-0, Rs. 0-12-0 per 250 lb. of packed 
leaf. Ill the ease of countiy (Naiii) the cost of removing .stems 
from the leaves comes to about Rs. 2 per 250 lb. of processed leaf. 
The cost of redrying with the aid of a re-conditioning plant comes 
to about Rs. 4 per bale of 250 lb. 



Fixing price under cover at a dalal’s processing tactory and godown in 
the' Charotar area of Bombay Gujerat. Left— Farmer ; centre— 
dalal ; right— village sub-aa/ai. 
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A heap of kidi tobacco bags received from villages and stacked in the 
godown compound of a dalal in the Charolar area. 



A general view of a bidi tobacco processing factory in the Charotar area. 
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[, [Preparation for Market'. 

' \ 

INTEE-CHAPTER FOUR. 

The preparation for market really begins with 
harvesting but attention needs to be drawn to the im- 
portance of pre-harvest oj)erations such as topping and 
suckering. Plants which grow luxuriously and produce 
dark gceen leaves should not be topped if it is desired to 
have the leaf sufficiently light and of fine texture for 
cigarettes- and cigars. It is desirable, however, to nip 
the top ofi; weak growing plants in order to get good 
body in the leaf, and in the case of leaf for indigenous 
consumption in the form of hookah and chewing tobacco, 
to obtain a coarse thick texture topping is indispensible. 

The main steios in the preparation for market are 
harvesting, curing followed by sorting, bulking and re- . 
conditioning and finally bundling and packing. 

The harvestiug of tobacco for cigarettes, pipes, 
cigars and cheroots is done leaf by leaf in stages as the 
plant matures, beginning with the bottom leaves and 
working ux)wards. Harvesting should be done in the 
early morning or evening since direct heat of the sun is 
to be avoided. Only mature leaves should be picked. 
‘This stage is generally indicated by the leaves turning 
a yellowish green colour and becoming brittle. The 
leaves after picking may be heaped in the field over- 
night and carted to the curing barn, the following 
morning. 

In the case of hidi tobaccos and those intended for 
hookah and chewing, the entire plant is harvested by 
cutting it within 2 or 3 inches from the ground as soon 
as the majority of the leaves show signs of maturity. 
This in the case of hidi tobacco is indicated by the leaves 
turning yellow and having characteristic spots of a 
reddish brown colour. The cut plants are then kept in 
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the field and exposed to the sun for anything up to six - 
days, before being carried to the curing yard where the 
better types, may be rack-cured in the shade. The 
details of the methods of harvesting, wilting and drying 
have to be carefully studied in each case. 

Curing is perhaps the most important operation 
connected with the production of tobacco and has a great 
bearing on the value of the final product. The producer 
of Virginia flue-cured cigarette tobacco, for example, 
may get nine annas or more per lb. for well prepared first 
grade leaf but only two annas for the fifth grade and the 
grading will very largely, although not entirely, depend 
on proper curing. 

There are four principal methods of curing adopted , 
in this country, namelj’, flue-curing, rack-curing, 
ground (or sun) curing and pit-curing. More than 
two-thirds of the total crop in India is ground-cured. 
Rack-curing is estimated at about one-fourth and pit- 
curing a little over 5 per cent, of the production. Flue- 
curing is as yet only applied to about 2 per cent, of the 
crop. 

Flue-curing is an expensive process and can only 
be applied jprolitabiy to cigarette leaf. It is an art re- 
(juiring skill and judgment in carrying out the compli- 
cated operations necessary to dry the leaf imder artifi- 
cial conditions. Careful control of temperature and 
humidity are essential and these have to be modified in 
the light of experience from one district to another, and 
from one part of the season to another and also in 
accordance with the type of leaf loaded into the bam. 
Normally, after the fmmace starts working, the curing 
process falls into three main stages, first, the yellowing 
of the leaf at a temperature ranging from Sb^F to 100°F 
for a period of 30 or 40 hours. The second stage con- 
sists of fixing the colour by holding the leaf at about 
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120°F for 16 to 24 hours. During this stage the mois- 
tu 3 *e from the leaves is allowed to escape through the 
ventilators. During the last stage of drying out the 
leaf, the ventilators are closed and the temperature 
raised to 165°F. Thereafter the, leaf is generally left 
in the barn over-night with doors open so that it absorbs 
moisture from the air and permits of ready handling 
the next morning. If the outside atmosphere is dry, 
water is sprinlded on the floor and the ventilators closed. 

The methods of curing need further study. A recent 
experiment has shown that by adopting a sapping system 
which consists of rapidly raising the temperature in the 
first stages to burst the sap cells, the time involved in the 
process can be considerably reduced so that the quantity 
handled by a single barn in the course of a season can be 
increased appreciably. The whole process seems cap- 
able of still further modification and improvements. 

Eack-cui’ing is much simpler than flue-curing. In 
this case the green leaves are cured on strings tied to 
posts specially erected for the purpose, • usually in the • 
shade. This method is commonly followed in the 
Madras Presidency for country (Natu) cigarette leaf, 
cigar, cheroot and snufl tobaccos ; in the Bombay 
Presidency, Baroda and KolhaiDur for Mdi, chewing and 
smoking tobaccos ; in Bengal- for cheroot and hoohaJi 
tobaccos ; in Mzam’s Dominions for cheroot and hidi 
types and in Assam for lioohah tobaccos. In Burma 
about 25 per cent, of the crop is rack-cured. The pro- 
cess commonly followed is for the leaves to be tied to 
strings two or three yards long. These are then folded - 
and piled on the floor over-night and covered during the 
flay. After lying for about 36 houi’s a fairly good yellow 
ciolour develops. The strings are then unfolded and 
tied to racks arranged in the open fields where they are 
protected by a covering of mats. When completely 
dried the leaves are bulked, preferably on a cold dewy 
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morning. If it is desired to obtain a darker leaf, the 
leaves are harvested during the heat of the day. They 
are not bulked but tied to strings and inunediately fixed 
on racks in the open field where they are allowed to re- 
main for about 1 ^ months. The process varies some- 
what from one district to another and also needs careful 
study in detail. 

G-round-curing is the most common method of curing 
tobacco throughout India generally. The usual process 
is for the plants to be spread on the ground in the early 
morning and collected into heaps in the evening.^. These 
heaps are toned over occasionally to prevent over- 
heating although it is essential to bring about a certain 
amount of fermentation. The process is continued until 
the mid-rib is quite dry and the leaf turns fully brown. 
The process varies according to the type of tobacco and 
in some cases it may be necessary for the heaps to ber 
sprinkled with water in order to bring about the right 
amount of fermentation and render the leaves soft and 
pliable. 

Pit curing consists of arranging layers of wilted 
plants in pits lined with reeds or straw. The top layer 
is then covered with earth. The plants are allowed to 
remain in the ]3it for G to 8 days after which they are 
twisted into ropes or made 'into bundles. Here also it 
may be necessary to sprinkle the leaves in the pits with ' 
water if there is no dew at the time of pitting. There 
is, however, a great danger of overheating if the pits are 
not ojDened ujd at the proper time. 

After curing in most of the main areas tlie leaves 
are sorted into different qualities — a kind of - rough 
grading — and these are then bulked by iDiling the cured 
leaf in layers into heaps whei’e it is allowed to ferment 
so as to dry out excess moisture and at the same time 
improve the flavour and aroma. 
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Eeconditioning is a process by which the amount of 
moisture contained in the cured leaf is artificially re- 
gulated. This is applied only to 'cigarette and pipe 
tobacco and is considered essential in the production of 
tlie better qualities, particularly for export. Prior to 
reconditioning, such leaf is generally stripped by remov- 
ing about two-thirds of the mid-rib. In the process of 
reconditioning, the tobacco is passed through a series 
of three chambers in each of which the heat and humidity 
are regulated so that the leaf emerges in a soft pliable 
condition and contains only 10 to 12 per cent, of moisture. 
It is essential in such cases that the leaf should be packed 
immediately, preferably in hogsheads. 

The methods of bundling and packing vary with the 
district and the type of tobacco. Generally in making 
bundles the leaves are separated from the stem on a dewy 
morning and put into bundles of about 20 or 30 leaves 
generally with the best leaves on the outside. The butt 
ends are tied with string or cotton tape. The bundles 
are then packed in gunny cloth stitched to form a bale, 
the weight of wliich varies considerably. In the case 
of cigarette tobacco, packing may be done in gunny 
bales, wooden cases or hogsheads, the leaf in every ease 
being pressed close by means of an hydraulic press or 
tramj)ling. The bales and wooden cases generally con- 
tain about 250 lb. of tobacco and the hogsheads over three 
times this quantity. The wooden cases are generally 
lined with water-proof paper before packing the leaf 
and in jjreparing bales the leaf is first wrapped in w’-ater- 
proof paper over which is put a date pahn matting, the 
whole then being stitched in a gnimy cloth. 

It is understood that at' present hogsheads have to 
be imported from abroad, mostly from the United States 
of America and as such are beyond the reach of ordinary 
exporters. It appeal’s to be difficult to obtain even 
wooden cases. In view of the fact that it is essential to 
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keep the tobacco in good condition till the cigarette leaf 
matures it would be well if packers were in a position to 
obtain hogsheads made from Indian wood at a reason- 
able price. 
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CHAPTER V.— ASSEMBLING. , ;• 

A. — ^Agencies engaged in assembling. 

In the case of tobacco, as in other agricultural commodities, 
assembling is by far the most important stage in marketing since 
at this point the grower converts his crop into cash. 

The following chart shows, in a general way, the agencies 
engaged in the assembling and distribution of farm-cured tobacco : — 


GROWER OR VILLAGE MERCHANT. 
Commission agent or broker. 


Commission agent 
(Warehouseman and stockist.) 

I 


Wholesale merchant 
(from outside). 


Manufacturers. Retailers of 

, raw tobacco 

and other 
wholesalers. 


Village Merchant. 

I 


Wholesale 
merchant 
(from outside). 
I 


Wholesale 
merchant 
(from ' 
outside). 


Manufac- 
. turers 


'Manufacturers. 


Wholesale merchant, 
(from outside). 


Commission agent 
(warehoxiseman 
and stockists). 


Retailers 
of raw tobacco 
and other 
wholesalers. 


Manufac- 

turers. 


Manufac- Manufac- 
turers. turers. 


Retailers Manufac:' 
of raw turers. ’ 

tobacco 
and other 
wholesalers. 
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It may be, however, noted that the list of intermediaries is by no 
means exhaustive and complete, though, in general, the chart shows 
the channel of distribution of farm-cured tobacco for internal con- 
sumption in all the tobacco producing areas, of the country. 

Growers sometimes take their produce to a regular or periodical 
market or fair for sale. Some of the well-to-do growers supplemeui 
their load by buying produce of their neighbours. Tobacco is, how- 
ever, verj"- rarely taken to market bj' the grower himself, chiefly 
because there are extremely few regular markets for tobacco in the 
producing areas. A desire to have ready cash soon after harvest, 
defective means of transport to the assembling centres, and the 
complicated and varying market practices and multiplicity of 
market charges are some of the other reasons which explain the pre- 
ference of the bulk of the growers to .sell their crop in their own 
villages. 

Village hnwyas and money-lenders may buy tobacco from 
gi-OAvers from tlieir own and surrounding villages and sell it to visiting 
merchants or buyers in a nearby market. They deal mainly in other 
commodities like grain, oilseeds, etc., and tobacco generallj’’ has a, 
minor place in their trade. In Hydcrnhad- and Burma, the local 
village mone 5 ’’-lender appears to play a dominant part in assembling 
tobacco. 

Itinerant dealers {e.g., pherias and pailcars) who go from village 
to village and buy small quantities from producers, transporting the 
loads to mai’kets for re-sale, are not found to occupy any place of 
importance in the assembling of tobacco which seems to be due to 
the fact that tobacco leaf is particularly liable to be damaged during 
transport . 

A major portion of the tobacco crop is assembled by wholesale 
merchants and manufacturers who visit the tobacco growing villages 
and buy through village haniyas and 7naJiajanf! who act as brokers 
and commission agents. The ser^dces of the hmiiyas and mahajans 
are availed of in view of the fact that they are possessed of the 
knowledge of the local crop conditions, the men and the customs of 
the localities. Sometimes, the merchants and manufacturers send 
their agent for making purchases in this manner. 

Some of the commercial concerns which manufacture tobacco 
products like cigarettes and hidis buy raw material from growers 
through their own special purchasing organizations. 

Professional curers buy green leaf from the growers for curing, 
though this system is mainly confined to the Guniur, Mysore and 
Bihar areas. 

Arhatiyas and dalals. — In most markets like Nipani, Rangpur, 
Patgram, Muzaffarpur, Dalsingsarai, Hazro. etc., the commission 
agents (dalals and ai'haiiyas) also undertake the functions of ware- 
houseman and wholesale merchant and in the latter capacity may 
buy tobacco on their own account. A considerable portion of the 
tobacco produced in India is assembled through dalals and arhatiyas 
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in their capacity as wholesale merchants. They assemble the bulk oi' 
the tobacco crop in Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, the United Provinces, 
Baroda and ' Cooeh Behar. In Assam, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province also, the arhatiyas assemble a considerable portion 
of the local produce. Usually they have large godowns and ware- 
houses for the final drying of tobacco and subsequent sorting and 
bulking. 

The part played by co-operative sale organisations in assembling 
tobacco is insignificant as will be explained later. 

' B. — ^Methods of assembling and sale. 

(1) G-eneral. 

Unlike other agricultural products the most common method of 
sale adopted by tobacco growers is to sell the crop in their own 
villages and it is estimated that four-fifths of the crop is disposed of 
in this manner. The several methods of selling adopted by the 
growers in various parts of India and Burma may be grouped 
into : — 

(а) selling .standing crop ; 

(б) selling green leaf after harvest to local professional 

eurers ; 

(c) selling the cured crop in villages ; 

(d) selling the cured crop on contract basis ; 

(e) selling the cured crop in markets ; and 

' (/) selling through co-operative sale societies. 

(a) The method of selling the crop while it is still standing in 
the field is common in the Rvpani area of the Bomhay Presidency, 
north Bihar and Delhi Province. It is also followed to a smaller 
extent in other areas. It is estimated that in the Nipani area about 
three-fourths of the growers sell their crop in this manner while 
the proportion of growers selling their tobacco in this way in north 
Bihar is roughly estimated at about one-fourth to one-third. The 
extent of such sales in Delhi Province is estimated at about two- 
thirds of the total annual crop. In such sales the buyer may take 
delivery immediately after the green crop gets ready for curing, 
and do his own curing as in north Bihar or the crop may be delivered 
to the buyer after curing as in the Nipani area and Delhi. 

(b) The system of selling green leaf after harvest to expert 
eurers is found to be common only in Guntur and Mysore areas. In 
Guntur, the method is adopted only in the case of Virginia cigarette 
leaf which is sold by a few growens in green condition to owneys of 
fi.ue-curing barns. In Mysore, the Virginia cigarette leaf is sold in 
green condition by the growers to the Mysore Tobacco Co., , Ltd. 
The system is also prevalent for indigenous types of tobacco grown 
in the Mysore State and it is estimated that between two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the crop is sold in green state' by the growers to - 
buyers who specialise in curing. 

(c) The method of selling tobacco after curing in the village 
itself is the one most common both in India and Burma. The whole- 
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8 ‘ 4 le mereliants from cities and to'wns either visit the tobacco grownu’; 
tracts themselves or send out their agents during the harvesting 
season to make purchases of tobacco througli the local commission 
agents. A few of the merchants intimate their requirements by 
post to their respective local commission agents, but the system of 
visiting the places of tobacco production is more common in the 
principal tobacco producing areas of Bengal, Bonibay, Madras and 
Bihar. ' " 

(d) Selling of cured leaf on contract is found to be prevalent 
only in the case of Virginia cigarette tobacco grown in the Guniur 
area. In this method the growers enter into contract with the 
Indian Ijcaf Tobacco Development Co., Ltd., to grow a certain 
quantity of Virginia cigarette leaf and sell it to the company after 
curing at varying rates and on conditions according to grades specified 
in the contract. 

(c) The proportion of the crop that is sold by the growers in 
regularly established markets is veiy small, probably not more than 
10 per cent. This system is generally adopted by the growers who 
are well-to-do, possessing large areas under tobacco, and who are 
favourably situated so far as the location of a market is concerned. 

(/) The sale of tobacco through co-operative sale .societies has 
not gained any popularity worth the name. The survey indicates 
there are only 3 co-opei'ative societies which handle tobacco in 

extremely small quantities ; two in Bombay and one in Madras. 

During 1934-35 the Vama Valley Co-operative Sale Union arranged 
to sell about 3,000 bags of tobacco in its branch at Sangli. In the 
same year the Shri Ganapati Co-operative Sale Shop at Sangli 
handled about 3,000 maunds of tobacco. At Nipani, a co-operative 
tobacco sale society operated for more than 12 years. The influence 
of the local brokens, the difficulty of obtaining payments soon after 
sale and the absence of any system of grading and proper storage 
facilities Avere largely responsible for its failure. The Viziavada Co- 
operative Loan and Sale Society in Kislna district of Madras 
Presidency also handles cheroot tobacco but the quantity is almost 
negligible. There seems to be a consensus of opinion that special 

difficulties exist in the woi’king of tobacco sale societies, there being 

no definite grades and standards for tobacco which makes it difficult 
to assess the value of the material deposited with the 
society for sale. Most of the sales of tobacco are done on credit 
with individuals and firms from distant markets and it is difficult 
to ascertain their position and to judge the extent of credit that 
may be given to them. A business of this nature necessaril}'- involves 
several risks and a number of co-operative sale societies which deal 
in other agricultural commodities do not like to include tobacco in 
their list. Even if they do, they are likely to meet with failures 
under the existing system of marketing, unless special precautions 
are taken, particularly with regard to credit transactions and stor- 
age facilities. It appears that uniform market practices and intro- 
duction of grades and standards are the two most outstanding needs 
for the development of co-operative sale in tobacco. 
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- The methods of assemhling and sale differ very 
one area to another, even in the same province, and it ivould be bes . 
to describe these in brief as operating in the principal producing 
areas. 

(2) North Bengal area. 

In the principal tobacco producing areas of North Bengal 
growers generally sell their tobacco in a^ semi-dried condition. The 
sales take place almost invariably in villages where the _ produce 
exchanges hands, generally at the cultivator’s holding or curing yard. 
During the harvesting season, buj'^ers from different parts of Bengal, 
Assam and Burma assemble in the producing area and with the help 
of local dalals, manv of whom own spacious warehouses for the final 
drying of the leaf, its sorting, buUdng and packing, go from village 
to village, inspecting the produce and making purchases. These 
buyers, particularly those from Burma, stay with their dalals during 
their purchasing period. Sometimes the local dalals themselves 
make purchases on their own account. Samples are drawn from 
the bulli of the tobacco crop and inspected by the buyer with the 
help of the dalal. If the sample is approved of by the purchaser, 
the whole bulk is then generally examined to see if it conforms to 
the sample. If the lot is approved by the buyer, he offers his price to 
the grower under cover. The buyer, or the dalal on his behalf, clasps 
the hand of the grower under cover of a cloth and offers the 
rate by malcing sign.s on the palm- of the hand of the grower. If 
the grower accepts the offer, the bargain is settled, but the price is 
not declared openly. After weighing, the produce is carted to the 
godown of the dalal where it is further dried, graded and packed in 
accordance with the instructions of the buyer. A major portion of 
the price is paid to the grower at the time of delivery of the produce, 
the balance being paid afterwards. The local dalal who is generally 
known to the grower stands guarantee for the payment. 


(3) Chakotab area. 


In the Charotar area of the Bombay Presidency, the growers sell 
all their tobacco in their own villages. In fact, the curing yard in 
the fields is usually the place where they dispose of their produce 
almost as soon as it is readj'^. Occasionally they have to wait for 
the customers for some time or in a few cases, they prefer to post- 
pone the sale in the expectation of better prices. In such cases, the 
produce is carted to their houses for storage. 


. Since the quality of produce varies from village to village and 
often from field to field, the upeountry merchants who biiy large 
quantities, usually prefer to visit the tobacco areas themselves or 
make purchases through their representatives. Sometimes, there is 
such a variation in quality from field to field that some of the 
upeountry merchants are often anxious to ' purchase the produce 
from certain selected fields year after year. These upeountry buyers 
arrive sometime during January to klay and stay with their local 
gatais. iiiese dalals in most cases are shrewd and experienced 
men possessing detailed information about tobacco crop in the 
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surrounding villages long before tbe crop is ready. Most of the 
villages in the Charotar area have one orjmore suh-dalals each, who 
are in most eases, themselves tobacco growers. The dalals mentioned 
above are not only mere commission agents, but several of them 
possess tobacco processing factories and they make purchases on 
their own account in anlici{)ation of orders from outside buyers. A 
few of them have their own shops and hidi factories even in other 
provinces. In the usual course the dalals arrange purchases through 
their respective stih-dalnU in villages. When the tobacco is ready 
for the market, the dalals rapidly move from village to village where 
they meet their respective suh-dalals who take them round from one 
field to another. The samples of produce are inspected and in ease 
the dalals or the upeountry buyers are agreeable to purchase, the 
suh-dolal takes quotation from the grower under cover (see plate 
facing qjage 188). This is done in the same way as in Bengal. 

The rate asked for by the grower is then communicated by the 
s^ih-dalal to the dalal again utider cover. The dalals are anxious ^ 

to preserve secrecy in the hope of getting better prices from the 
likely upeountry buyers. Under the circumstances the siih-dalal 
alone knows the exact situation in his village, and he is therefore 
the man who holds the balance and is able to a certain extent to 
secure favourable terms for the dalal on the one hand and the 
cultivator on the other according to his own personal inclinations and 
interest. In most cases, however, iJie suh-dalals a're anxious to please 
the dalals in the expectation of getting greater patronage. 

After the ' purchases are made, the dalals generally send 
labourers with bags for packing the produce. If the labourers are 
not sent by the dalal, the suh-dalal arranges for them. The charges 
for packing and carting are paid bj’’ the purchaser. When the 
bags are filled and stiched, they are weighed by the suh-dalal in the 
presence of the cultivator who renders help in Aveighing. The bags 
are then transported to the godowns of the dalal (see plate facing 
page 189) or directly to the railway station for being despatched 
to the upcountiy merchant as directed by the dalal. Usually, how- 
ever, the bags are despatched directly to the upeountry merchant 
only Avhen they desire to have tobacco powder in the form prepared 
by the growers. In a majority of cases, however, they prefer the 
dalals to prepare dilferent quality mixtures by further drying and 
sieving, in Avhich ease the bags are carted to the dalaVs factories 
where tobacco is sieA’-ed and different quality mixtures prepared 
according to the requirements of the upeountry merchant (see plate 
facing page 177). 

A few groAvers sell their standing crop usually to other big 
groAA'ers or s\ih-dalals in their Aullage. The practice is, however, not 
at all common. In such cases the cultiAmtor has to harvest the 
green leaf and deliver it at the curing yard of the purchaser. The^ 
sales are made a few weeks before the crop is ready for harvesting. 
The risk of any damage to the crop during the interval due to frosts 
or untimely rain has to be borne by the cultivator, and in such cases 
the contract becomes null and Amid. The grower is also responsible 
for loss due to theft from the field. 
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(4) Nipani area. 


The practice of selling the crop while it is still standing m the 
held is the one most common in Nipani area. It is estimatea 
that about three-fourths of the tobacco growers of this area seU 
standing crop when it is about to be ready for harvest. The pur- 
chasers are Mahars (an important section of the Eanjan community 
in the Bombay Presidency) and petty merchants. No written agree- 
ments are made. In some eases the crop is purchased for a lump 
sum, but the practice of fixing the rate of the^ estimated produce is 
getting more common. The price is almost invariably paid 
the produce is sold by the Mahars or the petty merchant. The 
Mahars generally take the tobacco purchased by them to the weekly 
market at Nipani, filled in mhots (improvised bags made of hanibh 
or coarse woollen blankets) or Wwds (bags made by stitching two old 
gunnv bags). These tobacco packages are then arranged for sale 
in the open space allotted by the local municipality for the weekly 
bazaar. The proportion of the farmers who bring their produce 
to this weekly market is very small. The sales at Nipani are made 
through dalals. Some of the.se dalals act as commission agents for 
the upcountrj’' buyers and in that ease they are known as 
arhatiyas It is important to note that most of these people act 
both for tlie sellers and the buyers in different transactions. 


These dalals and the outside buyers attend the weekly market, 
examine the produce from the sample packt^es and try to make 
purchases by private treaty negotiating over the prices with individual 
sellers. After the purchases are made, the tobacco packages are- 
carried by the seller to the godown of the dalal where they are w’eighed 
and paid for. Disputes at the time of weighing are very common 
as all the packages are not individually weighed and the weight of 
the total consignment is based on the weight taken of a few sainple 
packages. The quality of the produce in all the packages is then 
compared with that of the sample package and in many cases there 
are disputes about the quality of the produce contained in different 
packages. These disputes are usually adjusted after higgling 
although the seller is at liberty to cancel the transaction. The seller, 
however, rarely does so, in view of the difficulty of finding a new 
customer or in the alternative to wait till the next bazaar day, that 
is, a week after. It is reported that these disputes are more common 
during days of falling prices. ' . 


The petty merchants buying standing crop from the growers do 
not take their produce to the weekly bazaar at Nipani. They usually 
sell tlieir tobacco to upcountry buyers through dalals by private 
negotiations. In cases where this is not possible, the produce is sent 
to the dalals who then arrange for sale. 


The remaining famers .sell their tobacco crop after curing. 
Here again the petty village merchant may be the buyer. In other 
cases the produce is sent to dalals for arranging a sale. In most of 

they have to send their tobacco, in the normal course, for sale. 
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Wlieu the petty merchants or growers send their tobacco to the 
dalals for sale, a rent of 8 annas per month per cart is charged by 
the dalal for storing the packages in his godown. The dalal then 
arranges for the sale at a price agreed upon by the seller. 

At Sangli, cJmra or angad (tobacco powder) is sold by open 
auction. The growers and petty merchants from villages take their 
tobacco packages to their respective dalals at Sangli where the pack- 
ages are arranged in the dal-aVs godown in lots, each lot representing 
the produce of one seller. Every day during the tobacco season all 
the purchasers and daluls assemble at one place and then go from 
shop to shop where each' lot belonging to an individual seller is 
auctioned separately. The shops are visited by turns and serially. 

On one day the auction begins at the westernmost shop of the 
market and proceeds eastwards. Next day it begins at the eastern- 
most shop and proceeds towards the west. If on any day all the 
shops cannot be finished (this happens during rush periods of the 
season) the auction is commenced at the point where it was stopped 
on the previous day. Most of the packages kept for 'sale are opened 
for inspection, if so desired by the buyers. When the buyers arrive 
at the shop, the dalal shows them the several lots olfered for sale 
and then takes open bids. The highest bid is accepted provided the 
seller agrees. If he does not, then his lot is again olfered for sale 
the next time the dalal’s shop is visited by purchasers. But once 
the highest bid is accepted by tlie dalal on behalf of the seller, the 
latter cannot cancel the bid. At the time of giving the bids, it is 
understood by the purchaser that he has to take all the packages in a 
lot, if his bid is accepted. The buyers leave the shop only after all. 
lots olfered for sale in that shop are auctioned. The time for the 
auction is fiLsed from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

(5) Guntur area. 

In the Guntur area of the Madras Presidency, almost all the 
sales take place in villages at the curing yards except in the case 
of growers who sell on contract to the Indian Leaf Tobacco Develop-' 
ment Co., Limited. This company enters into bonded contracts with 
eurers and growers in the district under which the latter are bound 
to deliver all their Virginia tobacco to the company only. Accord- 
ing to the terms of this contract, the cured leaf has to be graded 
into five qualities on the basis of samples furnished by the company. 
The -first four qualities consist of leaf and the last of broken leaf 
and scraps but not dust or sweepings. The grading can be done 
by tlie grower or under the supervision of a misiri m. the company’s 
premises. In the latter case the charges for the mistrVs services 
are deducted from the price. The usual contract prices specified' » 
in the contract form are 9 annas for the first-grade, 7 annas for 
the .second, 5 annas for tlie third and 3 annas for the fourth and 
one anna for the fifth-* grade. It is reported that about half the 
area under Virginia tobacco 'is so bonded by the growers to the 
company, though since 1937 the number of growers entering into 
contract with the company appears to be on the decline on account 
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of competition from other buyers and the high prices prevailing for 
Virginia flue-cured tobacco. 

There is much to be said in favour of the contract s\-stem as 
lending stability to prices' and an assured market to groweis at the 
time of planting. On that account it is worthy of extension. In 
points of detail, however, growers claim that there are difSeulties in 
the present system. The company’s representative, for example, is 
the sole judge of the grading standard adopted by the grower as 
specified in the contract form. This naturally causes some dis- 
satisfaction among the growers, very few of whom are reported to 
have had the 'experience of their lots being accepted without regrad- 
ing. Although in cases lilce this, differences of opinion are bound 
to occur, a system of sale which will have a common medium of 
understanding between the seller and the buyer under an impartial 
and expert guidance would certainly be an advantage. Even 
moderate minded growers who have a long connection with this 
system have expressed difficulties in having their grades accepted, 
and have shown a desire for expert grading on impartial standards. 
One grower with an intimate knowledge of the working put the whole 
problem in a nutshell by saying that “ curing is all right but grad- 
ing is never all right However, it by no means follows that the 
contract sj^stem is working to the disadvantage of the growers. The 
. tobacco trade which has added so greatly to the prosperity of Guntur 
district owes a large share of its existence to the system of purchase 
adopted by the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Co. and all that 
can be said is that- the grower has some reasonable complaints to 
make against the existing system. A fuller examination of the 
question requires consideration of the vital issues regarding the 
price abroad and the proportion of it that goes to the grower. On 
* this point full facts have-not been diselosed, but such evidence as can 
be gathered shows that the grower is getting prices ranging from 
1^ annas to 7 annas for tobacco leaf which sells at 4 annas to Re. 1-2-0 
per lb. in the foreign markets, that is, from 30 to 40 per cent. This is 
a point for consideration. 

In addition to contracts entered by the Indian Leaf Tobacco 
Development Co. some local merchants from Guntur enter into oral 
and written contracts for purchase of ungraded leaf at specified 
prices, but such transactions are only small and occasional. 

In the case of other buyers, the Virginia leaf is generally bought 
in villages in an, ungraded form. The buying merchants tour from 
village to village, a broker having been sent in advance. At the 
grower’s place, leaf bundles are opened and examined layer by 
layer from one side. This operation is called “ Passing ”. Depend- 
ing on the quality of sample and on the prevailiog market rate, the 
buyer makes an offer which is never accepted immediately. It is 
usually the broker who malces the final settlement at a later date 
with the consent of the buyer and arranges for the carting of the 
material. If two or more buyers tour the same village, the prices 
generally go up. The fixing of prices is always done by private 
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negotiation and never by auction. After the leaf bundles are carted 
to the godown of the buying merchant, some reduction in prices is 
always made on the ground that the general quality is inferior to 
the one seen at the time of settling the bargain. If the market is 
brisk, there are generally no disputes at the time of delivery and 
all buyers become less rigorous in the examination of tobacco bales 
brought to their godowns by the groAvers. 

The sun-cured country tobacco in the Guntur area is generally 
purchased in imgraded form. If the Indian Leaf Tobacco Develop- 
ment Co. want to buj'' this type of tobacco, the groAvers cart the leaf 
bundles to the company’s depots AA'here they are examined and the 
price offered. If the price is accepted by the groAver, the bargain is * 
settled, otherAA'ise he is at liberty to take back the tobacco. Other 
merchants tour from village to village, examine the bundles, fix the 
price, generally through brokers, and arrange for carting the material 
to their godowns at their oaati expense. 

There is a small market at Guntur comprising about half a dozen 
adjoining godoAAms Avhere the groAvers'can stock their tobacco bundles 
and effect sales through the godown agents. The prices are fixed 
on the “ Passing ” of bundles by Ausiting merchants, bj’^ priv'ate 
treaty, but such sales are extremely fcAV and during the last three 
years practically none have taken place in the case of Virginia flue- 
cured tobacco. 

The biggest single assembling and purchasing organization in 
the Guntur area is the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Co. Avho 
have an extensive organization with 9 branches in the district and a 
central depot for Avarehousing at Chirala. The company also makes 
advances to eurers and OAvners of barns in the district and also 
distributes seedlings of Virginia tobacco to its contracted groAvers. 
Next in importance are the exporting merchants at Guntur dealing 
in country and Virginia tobacco. There are about half a dozen large 
firms engaged in this business in addition to 10 smaller ones. 

(6) NoRTn Bihar area. 

In the North Bihar area about one-fourth to one-third of the 
tobacco crop is sold by the groAvers AA'hile it is still standing in the 
field.. The purchasers are usually local Avell-to-do cultivators Avho 
specialise in the curing of tobacco and Avho are also merchants. The 
price of the standing crop is fixed in terms of hatha (ll22 acres). 

As a rule, no advances are made to the groAA'er. In some cases, about 
20 to 25 per cent, of the price may be paid to the groAver on settle- 
ment of the bargain, but generally the prices are paid after the crop 
is harvested which is usually finished about 2 AA^eeks after the bargain 
is settled. In case the crop is damaged while still standing in the 
field or there is a loss on account of pilfering, the price is reduced by 
the buyer. 

_ Almost the Avhole of the remaining crop is sold by growers after 
curing in their OAvn villages and holdings, to buyers who go round 
from village to village during the marketing season to make purchases 
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with the help of local commission agents. After purchase, the 
tobacco bundles are carried to the godown of the local agent who 
pays the grower within about 10 to 14 days after the delivery of the 
produce. The purchaser is usually required to deposit with the 
agent about 25 to 60 per cent, of the value of the produce in accord- 
ance with his credit. The balance is realised by the agent after 
consignment of the goods to the buyer by sending the railw'ay receipt 
by value-payable post. In ease it is not accepted by the buyer, the 
deposit is considered to be forfeited to the agent, and the railways 
have instructions to rebook the parcel to the agent. 

A few growers, specially those situated near a market town, take 
their cured crop to the market where the sale is effected through com- 
mission agents (arhatiyas). The commission agents themselves may 
buy the tobacco if the grower is agreeable to the rate offered by them. 
Sales in markets are very lew as compared with those that take place 
in villages. 

Whenever the desi tobacco leaf is required for the manufacture 
of cheap cigarettes, manufacturing buyers make purchases by call- 
ing for samples in the first instance, or send out men to villages to 
inspect the produce on the cultivators’ holdings and take samples. 
After inspecting the samples, the prices are offered by the buyer and 
if the growers agree to the price, the produce is carried to the buyer’s 
godown where it is weighed and the payment made immediately , in 
cash. 


(7) Other areas. 

In the United Provinces also the bulk of the produce is sold in 
villages either to the local merchant or village Daniya or outside 
buyers who go from village to village during the marketing season. 
In markets like Farrukhabad, well-to-do growers and village mer- 
chants take their produce direct to the Jcachcha arhatiya with whom 
it is kept in store until sold. The kachcha arhatiya not only stores 
the produce but also acts as weighman and arranges for the disposal 
of the produce through other commission agents. These kachcha 
arhatiyas are licensed by the Farrukhabad Municipality and pay 
Es, 12 per amium as licence fee. Sometimes the same man performs 
more than one fmiction. For instance, the kachcha arhatiya 
may work as a commission agent and a broker as well. An isolated 
example of a few growers joining together for the purpose of sale 
in a market was observed during the course of marketing enquiries 
at Bhongaon in klainpuri district where the growers were found to 
send their produce jointly to a commission agent at Muzaffarnagar 
for sale. Cigarette tobacco grown round about Saharanpur and 
Jhansi is sold by the growers to cigarette factories by private negotia- 
tions, but generally after sending samples. 

The largest part of the local production in the Punjah, and the 
North-West Frontier Province is sold in villages to big w'holesale 
and retail dealers through the village haniyas and the dalals. For 
his services, the village baniya gete commission from the buyer. If 
he gets anything from the seller, it is tobacco, but this gift is quite 
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optional. When the sale is effected through a dalal who operates 
in markets and who goes round from village to village with pur- 
chasers, a commission is given by the buyer to the dalal who gets 
nothing from the seller except a chungi (gratuity) of 1|' to 3 seers 
of tobacco. A small quantity of tobacco is given by the seller also 
to the village baniya who acts as a weighman. Some of the growers 
round about big markets sell their tobacco in markets to or through ' 
the local commission agents. 

Hazro in Attock district appears to be the only market in the 
Punjab where a regular market exists for the sale of tobacco. In 
all other markets, transactions in tobacco are settled at the shops of 
individual commission agents. At Hazro there are 6 markets, all 
owned privately. The proprietors of these markets have formed a 
pool and in accordance with the rules of the pool, these markets 
are divided into two groups of three each. One group sells the 
produce in the morning and the other in the evening of the same 
day. The group that operates in the morning on one day works in 
the afternoon the next day. Sales are made to local -wholesale 
buyers who are about 150 in number and who further distribute the 
produce by exporting to merchants in oilier towns. Most of the 
tobacco that is assembled at Hazro is from the Norfli-West Frontier 
Province, and majority of sellers are small merchants and dealers who 
have purchased tobacco in villages. Some of these dealers are them- 
selves growers. 

In the Nizam's Dominions, tobacco is mostly sold in \’illages to 
the local money-lenders or sahuJears. The payment is made either 
in casli or the sale proceeds may be adjusted against any. loan that 
might have been taken by the grower from the money-lender. The 
village money-lender collects the produce from the villages around 
him and sells it either in the local weekly markets or to wholesale 
dealers in a big assembling market where the sale is effected' tlu’ough 
an arhatiya or commission agent. A few well-to-do growers from 
near a big market also take their produce for sale in the market- 
through the commission agents. In the southern tobacco area of the 
Mysore State, ctiring of tobacco is almost always done by professional 
curers who also happen to be village merchants or brokers. 
Some of these -village merchants themselves grow some tobacco. 
The producers sell the green leaf about a fortnight or a month before 
it is ready for harvest. The prices are fixed on the basis of the 
number of plants. The "village merchants or brokers buy the green 
leaf in several villages, cure it and then sell it generally to wholesale 
merchants at Ravandur which is the most important assembling . 
centre in the southern tobacco area of the State. Similar are the 
practices observed in the northern tobacco area of the State, in the 
case of at least half the produce, the other half being cured by the 
growers themselves. The cured leaf is then sold by the growers 
through commission agents in markets like Sira and Goribidnur. 
Some of the growers also sell the cured leaf to the village merchants. 
Sira is the most important assembling centre in the northern, tobacco 
area of the State where the tobacco leaf is sold on weekly fair days . 
by auction and on other days by private negotiation. 
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(8) BtrEMA. 

The bulk o£ the tobacco growers in Burma take advances from 
the local moneylenders against the tobacco crop. The money- 
lenders may be brokers, wholesale merchants or even the cheroot 
manufacturers. In granting a loan against the tobacco crop, the 
money-lenders create — as a first condition — a lien on the crop in 
their favour. The rate of interest also varies from one individual 
to another. In the case of small tenant cultivator, the loan is 
usually on a hse-pe basis, the amount borrowed being converted in 
terms of tobacco deliverable after harvest at a stated price, repre- 
senting approximately from half to three-fourths of the price paid 
for the crop of the previous season. Immediately after the tobacco 
is cured, all the indebted growers deliver the leaf to their respective 
moneylenders in accordance with the conditions under which they 
might have taken advances. The money-lenders and a few growers 
•who do not pledge their crop, sell the produce generally in villages 
to big wholesale merchants and manufacturers who go from village 
to village. It is customary for these buyers to make purchases 
through local brokers who in turn employ a number of village 
brokers. For their services, the local and village brokers get com- 
mission from the buyers. For the remaining produce the brokers 
in assembling centres like Mandalay and Bangoon offer a channel 
of disposal. The tobacco sent to them for disposal is stored free of 
charge until buyers may be found. In the absence of buyers at the 
assembling centres at the time when the grower or trader sends his 
produce, there are two courses open to him, one is to leave the stock 
with the broker with instructions to sell it later at a specified price, 
and the other is to sell it outright to him in his usual alternative 
capacity of a wholesale merchant. In the first case, it is usual for 
the' seller to get advances from the broker against the stock left 
behind. The amount advanced, however, is seldom more than half 
the value of the stock at the current price and interest of 2 to 3 per 
cent, per month is usually charged for the loan. In ease it is agreed 
to sell the tobacco to the broker, it is the usual practice with the 
brokers to pay from Bs. 3 to Rs. 5 for 100 viss below the current market 
rates. 


C, — ^Marketing charges. 

(1) General. 

Tobacco as a rule passes through several hands before it actually 
reaches the manufacturer or consurner and expenses are incurred at 
different stages in the process of assembling and sale of grower’s 
tobacco. In all the tobacco growing tracts, the market charges are 
levied either on the basis of weight or on the prices realised. Even 
when the grower sells his tobacco in his own village, his market 
expenses are by no means small in all the areas ; for example, in the 
Charotar area where almost invariably sales of grower’s tobacco take 
place in villages, the average cost of marketing incurred by 
growers, in accordance with the farm economics investigations con- 
ducted by the Bombay Department of Agriculture in 1934-35 to 
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1936-37, comes to about Es, 1-10-0 per maund. It may be significant 
to note that in accordance with, these investigations the average out- 
of-pocket expenses of the grower on the cultivation of tobacco, i.e., 
on material, equipment, land revenue and rent, bullock labour, 
hired manual labour and marketing services came to about Es. 68 
per acre out of which the cost of marketing alone amounted to about 
Es. 12 per acre or 18 per cent, of the total. 

The market charges for the various items, which will be dis- 
cussed later, vary not only from one district to another in the same 
province, but also from one commission agent to another in the 
same market. It is only at the bigger markets like Nipaoii and 
Chintur that the commission agents levy charges which are com- 
paratively uniform. But even in these, distinction is made between 
the well-to-do growers and other cultivator's, because the former visit 
the commission agent’s shops more frequently and the commission' 
agents are more anxious to keep their custom by charging them more 
equitably. The market charges are payable both in kind and cash. 
In most areas, the grower, as a rule, has no correct knowledge of the 
numerous deductions in gross weight and prices which are made in 
the various markets mainly by usage. Apart from the fact that 
there are extremely few markets where the grower can take his 
tobacco for sale, one of the chief causes. as to why the grower prefers 
to sell his tobacco in his own village is the ifiultiplieity and com- 
plexity of market charges found in aU principal tobacco producing 
areas. 

The main items of market charges are (a) commission or broker- 
age, {h) weighing charges, (c) chaiuty, (d) allowance in weight, and 
(e) discount for cash payment. The commission is the remunera- 
tion of the commission agent who is called dalal or arhatiya or 
adatya in different localities. His function does not appear to be 
clearly defined so far as the tobacco trade is concerned. _ More often 
he combines in himself the functions of a broker, commission agent, 
wareliouseman and wholesale merchant. The commission is payable 
usuallj" both by the seller and buyer. Charges for weighing tobacco 
are invariably paid by the seller usually in cash and sometimes in 
kind. 

In all the areas, a charge is levied on account of charity in one 
form or another. It goes under different names in the various parts, 
for example, dharamadaya, dharman, thadronji, gowshala, pinjra- 
pole, pathshala, anathalaya, etc. The purposes for which charities 
are collected may appear to be laudable, but it is highly problematical 
whether they are fully utilised on the objects for which they are 
collected. Besides, the parties who make the payment towards 
charity do not appear to gain any advantage from it nor do they 
have any hand in the disbursement of the charity fund. Charity 
is usually collected in cash from the seller or buyer or from 
both. 

At the time of m^ing payment for the sale of his produce to 
the seller, it is the custom in many markets to deduct a discount from 
the total sale proceeds before payment is made to the seller. The 
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amount of tlds discount may be as low as 4 to 6 annas to as bigh as 
Rs. 15 for everj’- Es. 100 of the gross sale proceeds. There are 
several deductions in weight which go by different names in various 
parts of the country. In addition, there are several other miscel- 
laneous charges, like the Merchants’ Association Fund and Board- 
ing House Fund at Nipani, pagJiadi or gift in the Charotar area, 
ba-isari and dudhhhdwa in Bengal, etc. These market charges are 
extremely variable from one province to another, and in many eases 
complicated. As sucli, there is no comparison between the market 
charges of one province with those of another. Under the circum- 
stances, it would be advisable to discuss in brief the system of levy- 
ing market charges from the sellers and buyers in the principal 
producing areas. 


(2) North Bengal ajiea. 

In this area, the dalal who arranges the sales in villages, gets a 
commission only from the buyer but nothing from the seller. The 
rate of actual commission charged to the buyer depends on his 
relation with the dalal. From the Burmese buyers a commission of 
6 annas per’maund is charged. The Burmese buyers are generally 
provided by the dalal with a separate house to live, in addition to 
many other privileges. Besides, they get from their respective 
dalals some, cash present at the time of leaving the producing area, 
and this may amount to 1 to 2 annas per maund on the purchases 
made. In other cases, the rate of commission is 4 annas per maund 
including free board provided by the dalal to the buying merchants. 
In cases where the buyers have purchased direct from the growers 
and are anxious to store their purchases with the dalal for a short 
time before despatch, a commission of 2 annas per maund is charged 
which then virtually becomes a storage charge. 

The grower as a seller, however, has to pay several allowances 
in kind .to the bnyer. The normal unit of sale is usually a bulk 
of tobacco weighing about 20 maunds. The seller has to give to the 
buyer a sample of 3 seers which approximately comes to about 2^ 
chhatdnhs per maund. If the buyer purchases the lot the sample is 
allowed to be retained by him free of cost. At the time of weigh- 
ing, a few bundles about 5 seers in weight are taken out for the 
weighman to sit on. This is called baisari, and is taken away by 
the buyer free of charge. An allowance for shrinkage in weight 
(dhalta) is taken by the buyer and this amounts to about 25 seers 
for every 20 maunds. At the time of the delivery of the produce, 
the buyer usually does not take away the tobacco stock purchased 
by him, until some extra leaf is given to him free. This extra leaf 
varies from one buyer to another and also from one grower to 
another and is called' hat-tola which means an off er f rig at the time 
of delivery of the stock. Again at the time of final settlement of 
accounts and payment to the grower, the buyer demands a present 
called mangon or dudJi-khowa. This is usually calculated at about 
2 to 5 per cent, on the gross value and deducted from the sale pro- 
ceeds due to be paid to the grower. 
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(3) Charotab aeea. 

The number of market charges in this area is not only large hut 
also complicated. A maund in Charotar normally consists of 40 
local seers of 1 lb. each. The market charges incurred by the grower 
consist very largely of allowances in kind. At the time of weigh- 
ing, 1 seer per bag is taken as naman or greeting. While weighing, 
"the fractions of a seer are ignored. Two seers are deducted as weight 
■on tare (hardana), though the actual weight of the gunny bag ranges 
from l-J to If seers. After filling in the bags an odd quantity left 
over from the heap of the grower’s tobacco is taken away as sample. 
After making all these allowances the weight is then calculated and 
this becomes kd-clicha weight. The weight in paklca maunds is then 
calculated from the kaclicha after making further allowances for 
the different types of tobacco. For Lilvo tobacco a maund is taken 
to be equal to 424 seers, for Lai 43 seers' and for leaf bundles, Khakri 
and ^ Kliutan, the maund may be taken at anything between 45 and 
48 seers, though the actual local maund is only 40 seers. It is from 
these varying weights of a maund that the pakka weights are cal- 
culated from the kachcha weights. The extra weight is reported to 
be taken on account of possible shrinkage. After calculating the 
pakka weight a further deduction in weight is made at the .rate of 
f to ^ lb. per local maund. Loss due to possible leakage in transit 
is considered to be the justification for the origin of this labh. The 
total value of the tobacco is then calculated for the final pakka weight 
at the settled price. From the figure of this value, the following 
deductions are again made : — 

(i) Vatav. — The origin and the significance of this will be 
discussed later, but it may be stated at this stage that 
the vatav was intended to mean a discount for making 
cash payments to the grower immediately after sale. _ 
Immediate payments to farmers for the tobacco 
weighed out by them are, however, practically unknown 
in the Charotar area. The village sub-dalal gives’ an 
undertaking to the groAver of paying the sale proceeds 
within a specified period, which may extend to any- 
where from one week to six months or even more in 
rare cases. It appears, howcA^er, that in a majority of 
cases payments are made within about a month. How- 
ever, vatav is now taken from all the groAvers irrespec- 
tive of the period that intervenes between the sale and 
payment. The rate of tliis discount varies from 2 to 
15 per cent, in different villages, and also from one 
year to another in a few Aullages, so that in extreme 
cases the growers may have to pay as many as Its. 15 
on account of discount for every- 100 rupees worth of 
tobacco sold by him. This discount is shared between 
the village sub-dalal, the local dalal and the buyer. 
The village sub -dalal usually gets one per cent, of the 
value of the produce as his share of vatav, while the 
’ amount of the share of the vatav given to the buyer 

depends upon the prom.ptness with which he makes pay- 
’ ments for his purchases. 
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{ii) After deducting the amount of vatav, annas and pies 
from tlie remainder are eliminated to round off the fin^ 
tigui’e into rupees. 

(m) Paghadi. — The village sxib-dalal while making final pay- 
ment to tlie grower deducts about 4 annas to Ks. 2 as 
his paghadi or gift. This amount depends on the size 
of the transaction and relations between the grower and 
the sxib-dalal. 

The purchaser has to bear the following charges ; — 

(i) Dalali or commission of the sxib-dalal — 1 anna per 
maund ; (xx) ehai'ity or dhaxrnndaxja — 1 pice per 
maund. This is usually utilised in the villages con- 
cerned for common local purposes, such as repair of 
village roads, wells, tanks, temples, etc. ; (m) bardana 
or the cost of gunny bags ; {iv) string for stitching the 
bags which is usually charged at about pice per bag ; 
{v) labour for filling in the bags at about ^ anna per 
bag ; (ui) carting charges according to the distance to 
the railway station ; {vii) marfat or forwarding agent’s 
charges which come to about ^ to ^ anna per bag, 
sometimes even less ; and {viii) dalali of the local 
dalal, which may come to 14 annas per bag, though it 
is understood that several dalals are content with the 
amount of vatav they retain and as such do not charge 
any dalali or commission to the buyer. 

The variations in these deductions in weight and charges are so 
numerous and complex that it will hardly be possible to present all 
of them with their details accurately without further intensive 
investigations from village to village. One broad fact that has 
emerged out as a result of survey is that there are numerous deduc- 
tions in weights and several allowances in cash and that these differ 
from one locality to another and even from '^ullage to village. 

(4) NipAni aujea. 

The position in the Nipaxii area is better. In the case of sale of 
Standing crop in villages no market expenses are incurred by the 
growers. In the Nipani market, the following market charges are 
recovered : — (i) dalali or commission — 3 pies ’per rupee ; (ii) labour 
for loading and unloading — 8 annas per cart of 16 bags 
or 10 bhots (packages) ; {Hi) charity — 1 anna per cart ; 
{iv) merchants association fund — 1 anna per cart ; and 
{v) stp dents’ boarding hoiise fund at 1 anna per 
cart. 

Interest is charged to the seller at the rate agreed upon if he has 
taken an advance from his dalal. The dalal or arhatxya who acts 
on behalf of the buj’-er recovers his charges from the buyer at the 
following rate : — 

Dalali — 1 anna per maund. 

Labha- or allowance at the rate of Rs. 1-4-0 .per cent. 

Charity — J anna per bag or 4 anna per bhot. 
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For making tke payment in cash within a specified period the 
buyers are allowed a certain discount which finally has to be paid 
by the seller. If tlie payment is made by. the buyer within 4 days 
after delivery he is allowed 4 per cent, discount and if within 15 
days, 3 per cent. If he pays within 2 months, a smaller discount 
may be permitted, but if the payment is made after 2 months, no 
allowance is given. 

In addition, certain allowances are given to the buyer. Two 
seers are deducted for every cart-load of tobacco. Further, 2i seers 
per bag are allowed on account of tare^ and moisture. If the tobacco 
is packed in hhois, this deduction is 5 seers. If the tobacco is stored 
in loose condition and is reasonably dry, only an allowance for tare 
is made and not for moisture at the rate of seers per bag and 3 
seers per l)hot. 

(5) Guntur area. 

The rate of brokerage for village sales in. the Guntur area varies 
from one rupee for Country tobacco to two rupees for Virginia 
tobacco per candy of 500 lb., the exact amount varying with the 
individual and his relation with merchants and brokers. In addi- 
tion, most of the villages have got their own marnools and charities, 
the rate of which varies from, two to four annas per candy, klany 
purchasers are reported to make deductions at the time of weighing 
to the extent of 10 lb. per candy and also charge 4 annas per candy 
for weighing, though the practice is not uniform. If the grower 
brings his leaf for sale in the Guntur market which consists of 4 or 5 
adjoining godowns, as explained earlier, the following charges are 
taken for every candy of 500 lb. of Country (Natu) leaf : — 



Es. 

A. 

p. 

Commission to godown merchant 

1 

0 

0 

Unloading charges 

0 

1 

0 

Arranging for inspection . . 

0 

1 

0 

Samples, about 2 lb. 

0 

2 

0 

Charity and temple 

0 

3 

.0 

Weighment 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

1 

8 

0 


(6) North Bihar area. 

When standing crop is sold, no marketing expenses are incurred. 
Even when the grower sells his crop after curing on his own holding, 
he has no specific marketing charges to pay. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the purchaser takes much more by manipulating at the 
time of weighing. Weighing of tobacco in villages is done on 
dhari basis, 4 dJiaris making one local maund. The weight of a 
dlmri varies from one area and village to another and even in the 
same village, the purchasers change the weight of a. dhari in accord- 
ance with the moisture contents of the tobacco leaf. Ordinarily, the 
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weight of a maund is 40 seers, one seer being equal to 80 tolas. But 
the weight of the local maund of tobacco taken by the buyer from 
the grower generally varies from 52 to 56 seers, or sometimes even 
60 seers. In addition, the weighman takes a considerable amount on 
the pretext of keeping the count of weighment. For every maund 
of tobacco leaf he keeps away one bundle of leaf which he takes as 
his remuneration for Weighing. The weighman, besides, gets from 
the purchaser about a seer of tobacco per ganth (a bundle weighing 
4 maunds). The purchaser has to pay for the boarding expenses 
of the dalal or arhathja during the time the former is out with the 
latter in villages for making purchases. Besides, the dalal or arhatiya 
-gets from the buyer 2 to 3 seers of tobacco and a commission which 
though not fixed, comes to about 2 annas per maund. 

With regard to sales in markets like Patna and Dalsingsarai, it 
appears to be the custom in most markets that the dalal receives com- 
mission both from the bu 3 ’^er and the seller. At Dalsingsarai, for 
example, the rates of commission paid to dalal are 3 pies per rupee 
by the seller and 3 pies per rupee by the buyer. Three pies per maund 
are charged for weighing to the seller. In addition, there are 2 
types of charities. One anna per transaction or per !]^. 100 of the 
value of transaction is charged both to the buyer and seller on 
account of gowshala. Charity on account of pathshala (school) is 
taken at 6 annas per transaction from the seller and one anna per 
transaction from the buyer. Similar are the market charges in other 
assembling centres with small local variations. 

(7) Othee areas. 

In the United Provinces the market charges at Farrukhabad are 
as below : — 

(t) Allowance in weight of chhoot — 1 seer per local maund 
of 55 seers. 

(ii) Unloading charges — 2 annas per cart. 

(Hi) Weighing and commission — 6 pies per rupee. 

(iv) Miiddaf (discount) — 2i annas per hundred rupees. 

(v) Writing charges to Munshi — 1 anna per consignment. 

' (vi) Charity, sweeping, etc. — 1 anna per cart. 

(vii) Tari-jhari or allowance in kind to kachcha arhatiya-^ 
■ i to a seer per cart. 

In areas like Jaunpore, Agra, Jhansi, Badaun, Bareilly, Meerut, 
€tc., where the buyers purchase directly from the growers in their 
villages through the local commission agents, the market charges 
consist , almost entirelj'' of brokerage or commission. These commis- 
sion charges werejound to be 8 annas to 1 rupee per hundred inipees 
at Agra, 1 anna per maund at Jhansi, 2 annas to 4 annas per maund 
at Badaun, 1 rupee per hundred rupees at Bareilty and Jaunpore 
and 6 pies pen rupee at Meerut. In addition, the growers always 
give a certain quantity as dJialta or allowance in weight according 
to the customs prevailing in different parts of the province. This 
extra weight varies from 1 to lO^seers per sale. 
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In the case of village sales in the Pxmjdb, the village haniya or 
daial who effects sales, usually gets 3 to 6 pies per rupee as commis- 
sion from the buyer. The seller is not required to pay anything, 
but generally he gives 1^ to 3 seers of tobacco by way of gift to the 
village ianiya or daial. In the Hazro market, the seller pays a 
commission of 2 annas per maund. The bu5’^er also pays the same . 
rate of commission and in addition 3 pies per maund on account of 
charity. In other markets of the Punjab, the charges vary from 
one place to another. In some markets, market charges are recovered 
only from the seller while in others both from the buyer 
and the seller. The charges also vary in the same market from 
one commission agent to another. Thus, in Lahore, while some 
commission agents charge 3 pies, others charge 6 pies per rupee as 
commission to the seller. The following are the market charges at 
Ferozepur : — 

Paid hy the seller. 

(i) Commission — 1-^ annas per maund. 

{ii) Weighing charges — 9 pies per maund. 

(m) Brokerage — 6 pies per maund. 

(iv) Dharmaxi or charity — 6 pies per hundred rupees. 

(u) Discount for cash payment — 3 pies per maund. 

{vi) Terminal tax — i annas per maund. 

Paid hy the buyer. 

(i) Commission — annas per maund. 

(ii) Brokerage — 6 pies per maund. 

In the Nox'th-West Fx'oxitier Px'ovince, the seller pays to the 
commission agent a flat charge which is locally called dhax'at and 
which covers all miscellaneous market charges like commission, 
weighing and storage charges. This dhax'at charge varies from 8 
annas to 1 rupee per maund according to the credit dealings of the 
seller with the commission agent. If he takes an advance of money 
from the commission agent he pays 1 rupee per maund as dharat. 
In other cases the rate of dharat is 8 annas per maund. The buyer 
pays 1 anna per maund (108 lb.) as weighing charge and nothing 
more. 

The market charges in Nizam’s Doxxiinioxis range from Ee. 0-2-6 
per inaund at Gulberga to Re. 0-5-6 per maund at Bidar. At Hyder- 
abad, the charge comes to Re. 0-4-10 per maund wRile at Warangal 
the charges total to Re. 0-2-9 per maund. This charge includes com- 
mission, weighing, charity, local fund and toll tax. In the Ravandur 
market of Mysore State, the commission paid by the buyer usually 
comes to 4 annas per maund of 32 lb. There do not appear to be 
any other charges. In the Sira market, the commission agent gets 
commission both from the seUer and the buyer. The commission 
paid by the seller is half an anna per rupee, while the buyer pays a 
commission of 1 anna per maund of tobacco purchased. In addi- 
tion, the seller has to pay rxisoom, representing contingent expenses, 
dharma or charity and ehintalu or weighing charges. Contingent 
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charges are 2 annas per transaction "while the charity charges com( 
to half the amount paid for rnsoom. Weighing charges are 3 pies 
per bundle or 4 annas per cart. Besides, a cash ^scount is alsc 
taken from the seller. In case the sale proceeds have to he 
immediately, this cash discount is charged at the rate of 8 to K 
annas per cent, "which goes to the commission agent if the buyer doe; 
not pay the amount 'within 7 days. If the buyer malces the paymeri 
■within the stipulated, period of 7 days, he gets the benefit of the easl 
discount. 

• (8) Burma. 

In the village sales, it is eustomary for big buyers to makt 
purchases through local town brokers of the producing areas anc 
these in turn employ a number of village brokers. From the buyei 
the town broker gets brokerage at the rate of 8 annas per hundrec 
viss. This he shares with his village brokers. The seller has to paj 
nothing. In markets like lMandala 3 ", the rate of brokerage is 1 rnpei 
per basket (100 to 110 viss) to the seller and 8 annas to the buyer 
In Myingj^an, brokerage is Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per basket payable bj 
the seller. The buj^er paj's notliing. 

(9) Stoumart. 

The statement in Appendices LIX and LX .shows the averag( 
market charges (excluding the cost of pacldng and transport) as paif 
by the .'tellers and buyers for every hundred rupees worth of rav 
tobacco sold in (?) milages, and (n) markets. The following figipei 
show the average total merchandising charges in the five principa 
tobacco producing areas of India : — 

Auerupe iotal market charges per hnndred rupees luorth of rwi 
tohacco in the principal producing areas. 
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It is obvious that the highest market charges are incurred in the 
-Charotar area followed by the Nipani area. In village sales, the 
grower in the Charotar area pays, in kind and cash, nearly Ks. 15 
for every hundred rupees worth of tobacco sold by him and in a 
few cases this charge may even exceed Us. 20. The marketing 
.expenses incurred by the growers in the Noi'th Bengal and NortJi 
Bihar are only 38 per cent, and 6 per cent, respectively of that paid 
by the Charotar grower. In the Guniur area, the grower’s market- 
ing expenses per hundred rupees worth of tobacco are Rs. 3r8-6 for 
Virginia and Rs. 4-12-6 for Natu when sold in villages as against 
Rs. 4-0-4 and Rs. 5-7-0, respectively, when sold in the Guntur 
market. 

It is clear from the figures given in Appendix LIK that in 
village sales, apart from Burma, the lowest expenses are incurred 
in the North Bihar area where the total merchandising charges for 
every hundred rupees ,worth of tobacco, come to only Rs. 2-10-0, 
as against Rs. 15-3-0 in the Charotar area, Rs. 11-4-0 in the Delhi 
province, Rs. 7-12-0 in the North Bengal area, Rs. 4-12-6 for Natu 
tobacco and Rs. 3-8-6 for Virginia leaf in the G^intur area and 
about Rs. 2-11-0 in the United Provinces and the Punjab, In' the 
Charotar area, over 52 per cent, of the marketing expenses are 
incurred in respect of several allowances in weight and another 43 
per cent, in respect of discount both paid by the grower. The 
buyer, therefore, pays hardly 5 per cent, of the total marketing 
.expenses. In the Delhi province, the value of allowances in weight 
comes to 7.5 per cent. 9 ! the gross sale proceeds as against 1 per cent, 
or less in the United Provinces and the Punjab, and 2 to 2.5 per 
vcent. in the Guntur and North Bengal areas. In North Bihar, there 
does appear to be a regular system of giving allowances in weight, 
though it is reported that the buyers take larger quantities by the 
mauipulation of weights and scales. Commission appears to be 
charged to the growers only in Guntur and the United Provinces, while 
the buyers are ehai'ged commission in North Bengal, Charotar, North 
Bihar, Punjab and Delhi. In Burma the marketing expenses in 
village sales appear to be the loAvest and consist of commission 
•charged only to the buyer. 

With regard to sales in markets, the merchandising expenses 
in the Nipani area are the highest being nearly 12.5 per cent, of the 
gross sale proceeds out of which over 10.5 per cent, are paid by the 
seller. Allowances in kind account for a little less than half these 
charges, while commission and other allowances to dalals account , 
for over one-fourth. In the Guntur market the total charges come 
to 4 to 5.5 per cent, of the sale proceeds, all paid by the seller. 
Allowances in weight come to two' per cent, and a quarter, while 
commission ranges from 1.4' per cent, in the case of Virginia to 2.3 
■per cent, for NaUi, on the gross sale proceeds. In Bihar, the average 
expenses come to a little less than 6 j)er cent, of the sale proceeds of 
which over half are paid by the seller. It is noticeable that in spite 
•of the fact that the Punjab is not an important tobacco producing 
province, the marketing expenses come to Rs. 10-11-7 per hundred 
■rupees, out of which the seller pays Rs. 7-7-1. Brokerage and com- 
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mission account for over 60 per cent, of tliese charges, while charges 
on account of terminal tax come to about 31 per cent. In the United 
Provinces the average expenses come to Rs. 6-5-5 per cent., all paid 
by the seller. Of these, the municipal taxes come to Rs. 1-8-0, allow- 
ances in weight 11s. 1-12-0 and commission and brokerage Rs. 2-0-10. 
The mai’ket charges in Hyderabad appear to be the^ lowest among 
the areas considered, being Rs. 2-12-6 per cent, of which commission 
alone comes to RhS. 2. 

In Burma markets, there appears to be only one market charge, 
viz., commission, the percentage rate of which comes to about Rs. 3 
charged to the seller and- Re. 0-8-8 taken from the buj^er. 

D. — Organization and control of markets. 

(1) Principal asscmbling ajstd distributing centres. 

Technically the word “ market ” has several meanings. It may 
mean just a meeting of persons for the purposes of buying and 
selling, or may represent a place where the buyers and sellers meet 
for the purpose of effecting exchange. A market may be a region 
or a country or it may simply mean an opportunity to buy and sell. 
It may also mean a body or group of people associated together for 
the purposes of buying and selling, as for instance, the various com- 
modity and stock-exchanges. In ordinaiy language, however, a 
market means a place where the seller disposes of his produce to the 
buyer. 

So far as tobacco is concenied, a market may be taken to mean, 
in ordinary language, a place where ihe growers sell their tobacco 
^nd where the merchants and warehousemen perform the assembling 
and distributing functions. As already explained earlier, the bulk 
of the tobacco crop is sold by the growers in villages, in fact on 
their own holdings, and as such the farmers’ holdings form the main 
primary markets for the disposal of grower’s tobacco. In view of 
the fact that a majority of the growers part with their produce on 
their own farms by private negotiations with the buyers, there is no 
regular assembling of produce in the producing areas, and as such, 
no daily buying prices are established in the primary markets. The 
result is that the grower does not Icnow whether he has secured the 
correct market price for his tobacco. 

The so-called tobacco markets are really secondary markets for 
assembling and distribution where merchants and warehousemen 
assemble tobacco purchased by them in villages. Even in these 
markets, there is no open place where the produce is assembled in 
large quantities as in the case of wheat and cotton markets. 
Generally the warehouse of a dalal or an arhatiya serves the purpose 
of a market.- In certain areas there are no commission agents who 
deal exclusively in tobacco but they handle it along with other com- 
modities like grain, sugar, betel-nut, spices, etc. 

In Bengal, the principal assembling and distributing centres are 
Rangpur, Gooch Behar, Patgram, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, Hargoocha, 
Calcutta and Dacca. In all these markets the dalaVs warehouse 
serves the purpose of a market-place. But these are of little use to 
the growers, as sales are generally effected in villages. 
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Similar is the case in the Gharotar area of the Bonibay Presidency^ 
where there are no regular and open markets for the grower’s 
tobacco. The merchants, however, have their godowns and pro- 
cessing factories at several places in this area and these act as- 
assembling and distributing centres. Such places of importance are 
Chikodra, Nadiad, Petlad, Mogri and Anand. In the Nipani area, 
Nipani, Sangli and Jayasingpur are the important markets for Udd 
tobacco. Nipani is situated about 25 miles from Kolhapur in the- 
Belgaum district while Sangli is the headquarters of Sangli State. 
Jayasingpur in Kolhapur State is of comparatively recent origin. 
Every dalal or warehouseman operating in these markets has his- 
own shop and godown and some of them -even have their own Mdi 
tobacco processing factories. It appears that among all the tobacco 
markets in India, Nipani is the only place where the local municipality 
has provided a common place where the village tobacco is assembled 
for sale once a week on Thursdays. On other week days and in the 
case of those who do not bring their tobacco for sale in the weekly 
market-place, the dalal’ s godown serves as a market. At Sangli and 
Jayasingpur the sellers take their tobacco carts to the warehouses, 
of their respective dalals, there being no alternative arrangement as 
at Nipani. Bombay city is an important assembling centre for- 
tobacco exported to Aden and Dependencies. , 

In the Madras Presidency, Guntur is the largest assembling 
centre for cigarette tobacco. In fact, Guntur is the only place where > 
cigarette manufacturers can purchase sufficiently large quantities of 
unmanufactured tobacco. Major part of the Virginia leaf in the 
Guntur area is purchased by the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development 
Co., Ltd., who have got extensive arrangements for buying and stor- 
age. The remaining portion of the leaf is assembled by individual 
merchants who export fairly large quantities to the United Kingdom,. 
Japan and other countries. Except in the ease of those who have 
entered into contract with the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Co., 
Ltd., there are very few growers who take their tobacco for sale to 
Guntur market. Purchases are made entirely in the villages by 
the manufacturers and Guntur exporters. Palghat appears to be 
the largest assembling market for chewing tobacco, while Gudiyattam 
is the principal centre for pit-cured tobacco. Madras city is also - 
an important assembling centre for all types of tobacco including 
that meant for' export. The extent of total business in Madras is 
estimated at about 2 lakhs of maunds per year. In the southern 
part of the Presidency, the largest assembling centres are Erode, 
Trichinopoly and Madura. The markets at Rajahmundry and 
Cocanada are the principal assembling centres for LanJcas tohaeco. 
In all these markets the sellers are mostly merchants who have made- 
their primary purchases in villages. The warehouse of each , mer- 
chant or commis.sion agent acts as a market. There, is no common 
yard or space in any of these markets where a large number of sellers- 
assemble their tobacco for sale. 

Similar are the conditions in the North Bihar area. The more 
important centres for assembling and distribution are Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga, Dalsingsarai, Khajauli, Barb, Shahapur-Paitoree and 
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Patna. In all these places the arhaUya’s godown serves the purpose 
■of the market. At Dalsingsarai, the Indian Leaf Tobacco Develop- 
ment Co. has got its purchasing depot, but it is understood that the 
purchases of Bihar leaf for cigarettes have largely declined during the 
past 3 or 4 years. Delhi is an important centre of trade for all types 
of unmanufactured tobacco excepting the cigarette, cigar and cheroot 
leaf. 


In the United Provinces, the principal assembling and distribut- 
ing centres are Parrukhabad, Benares, Lucknow, Biswan, Mainpuri, 
Budaun, Kanipil, Meerut, Bahraich and Moi’adabad. At Parrukh- 
abad there is a regular market for tobacco located at Lalsarai where 
as many as 132 arhatiyas operate. In all these markets, however, 
there is no common place for assembling tobacco and the arhatiya’s 
warehouse serves as a market. In the Punjab, the local produce 
forms a small part of the total tobacco supplies in the province. In 
all the towns, excepting Hazro, no separate market exists for tobacco 
and business in many places is carried on in the shops of commis- 
sion agents in grain markets. The principal assembling centres for 
the tobacco produced in the North-West Frontier Province are 
Peshawar and Hazro, the latter being far more important. 

In Hyderabad, assembling eentras for other agricultural produce 
also serve for tobacco. Large quantities are naturally assembled 
at those places where bidi and other tobacco products are manu- 
factured. Hyderabad city, Narsingee, Gulberga, Yadgir, etc., are 
large centres of bidi manufacture and’ as such act as large assembling 
markets for tobacco. The other assembling centres are Warangal, 
Bidar, Raiehur and Latur. In all these markets tobacco is sold 
through an arhatiya at his godown by the village saJmkars or money- 
lenders, and petty dealers who make their primary purchases in 
villages. In Mysore, Ravandur is the most important assembling 
centre in the southern tobacco area of the State. There are about 3 
important wholesale merchants and about a dozen more smaller 
merchants. In the northern tobacco area of the State, Sira is the 
most important assembling centre, the other markets being Rampur, 
Idgur and Alur. In all these markets, it is the village merchants 
who bring tobacco for sale through brokers. The shop or a godown 
of an individual broker serves the purpose of a market-place. The 
conditions in Baroda State are similar- to those existing in the Gharotar 
area. 

In upper Burma, the principal assembling centres for the locally 
produced tobacco are Mandalay, Pakolcku and Myingyan. The 
quantity of tobacco which annually passes through these centres is 
roughly estimated at 1,500 tons each for Mandalay and Pakokku and 
300 tons for Myingyan. Li all these centres there is no regular 
open market for tobacco and the warehouse of the stockist and com- 
mission agent is the place where the produce exchanges hands. 

(2) Oeganisation anu conteol. 

It is therefore obvious that except the weekly municipal market 
at Nipani, all tobacco markets in India and Burma are privately 
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owned and as sucli there is very little organisation and control. In 
fact, it appears that of all the commodity markets, tobacco markets 
are the ones most disorganised requiring control measures almost 
inunediately. The markets at Nipani, Jayasingpur and SangU 
appear to he the only eases where attempts have been made for 
organisation. Merchants operating at Nipani established a Mer- 
chants’ League in 1919 which fixed the units of sale, rates of com- 
mission charges, deduction to he made from the gross weight and 
other miscellaneous charges. The rates of discount for immediate 
payment as well as interest rates on overdues were also fixed by 
the League. The rules stipulate that no member of the League may 
deal with any person wlio has not cleared his accounts with another 
member of the League. The Merchants’ Association at Jayasingpur 
was established in 1933. This Association 'also works on similar 
Knes as at Nipani. The rates of deduction from gross weight, and 
the rules governing samples, discount, etc., are laid down. 

Several attempts appear to have been made by the Sangli 
Dartar to regulate the Sangli market. A scheme for the regula- 
tion of market practices in the Sangli market was put into operation 
as an experimental measure in 1917. By 1921 the scheme was made 
permanent since it had shown good results during the trial period. 
In 1927 merchants and farmers made representations for certain 
charges and the Sangli Darhar appointed a committee to look into 
the matter and mal^e recommendations. Accordingly a Commercial 
Crops Market Bill was drafted and presented to the Sangli State 
Ryot Assembly in its meeting in September 1933. The Assembly 
referred the Bill to a select committee and finally passed it in May 
1935. But owing to strong opposition from the local merchants it 
failed to receive the assent of the Baja Saheh of Sangli and was 
therefore dropped. The commercial crops which were to come 
under the purview of the Bill were cotton, tobacco, jaggery, 
turmeric, groundnut and a few other commodities. The chief pro- 
visions of the Bill were (t) commercial crops could not be sold or 
purchased except at a licensed market-place ; (n) each market com- 
mittee was to consist of 7 members out of whom three were to he 
elected from among growers or nominated by Government from 
amongst the growers, two were to he licensed operators and one was 
to he a nominee of the local self-governing body. The Chairman 
of the committee was to be nominated by the State Government. 
The market committee could regulate storage of commodities in the 
market-place and was to make rules regarding trade allowances, 
units of weight, deduction in gross weight, arbitration of disputes, 
etc. 

A,t present, the Sangli market is regulated to a certain extent 
by the rules made by the Sangli chamber of commerce. These rules 
stipulate the time of opening and closing of the market-place, the 
order of sales, the units of bargaining, conditions of sale, allowances 
in weight, etc. Rules- have also been framed regarding the rates 
of discount and interest. It is thus obvious that in a5 the three 
markets, Nipani, Jayasingpur and Sangli, attempts towards organisa- 
tion have been made more from the point of view of merchants operat- 
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ing in these markets rather than from the point of view of the growers 
or sellers. 

"In no other • tobacco markets such attempts appear to have ever 
been made. Growers who prefer to sell in -a market are extremely 
few, firstly because there are no regular open markets and the 
warehouse -of the commission agent serves as a market, and secondly 
because sales in markets are, in many cases, followed by disputes. 
The most fruitful sources of disputes are the methods of weighing^ 
quality variations in the lot offered for sale and the various deduc- 
tions and allowances. The weighman, even in villages, generally 
tries to favour the buyer and in some areas, it is alleged, that buyers 
enter into contract or agreement with the weighman so that the 
latter might underweigh the produce. In the village, however, the 
grower is more free since he can more conveniently refuse to sell 
if the terms offered by the buyer are not favourable. But even 
here he cannot possibly afford to wait for a long time for another 
customer because the tobacco leaf is liable to deteriorate in quality 
in the absence of proper storage facilities. If he takes his produce 
to the market, he is very often forced by circumstances to accept 
the terms offered by the buyer, because the commission agent 
generally favours the buyer and it is inconvenient to take hack the 
produce to the village. If he waits at the commission agent’s 
godown for another buyer to come, he generally finds that the other 
buyer already knows the terms offered by the previous one. In 
the Nipani market, disputes regarding weighment and quality are 
very common and in ease the seller does not agree to the terms 
offered by the purchaser, he is to wait till the subsequent market 
day, that is, for a week or to take his produce to a commission 
agent’s godown and request him to effect a sale. The sellers, in 
the majority of cases, prefer to accept the terms of the buyers rather 
than take the produce to . a commission agent’s godown for sale. 
Sometimes different weights are used for buying and selling, as in 
the case of some markets in the United Provinces. The market 
charges and allowances in kind or cash are far too numerous and 
complicated, particularly in the two tobacco growing areas of the 
Bombay Presidency, and these vary not only from one district to 
another but also from village to village and from one commission 
agent to another in the same market. On account of variations in 
market charges and allowances, it is but natural that the growers 
prefer to sell their crop in villages where they are not subject to 
onerous market charges. In the Charotar area, where the rate of 
discount varies, in different villages' from 2 to 15 per cent, on the 
gross value, it is noticed that the buyers are generally not keen 
to make purchases in villages where the customary rate of discount 
is low. This therefore acts as a handicap for these villages. On 
the other hand, the visiting buyers have to be very alert and keep 
themselves in touch with the current rates of discount and market 
allowances in all the tobacco growing areas so as to be able to secure 
the largest advantage. 

Except at Sangli, there is no sptem of open auction followed in 
any of the tobacco markets in India and Burma. At Sangli a part 
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•of the lidi tobacco locally Imown as ' angad ^ or ' chura ’ is sold by 
open auction. In all other markets the sale is by private treaty. 

On account of the fact that there are no organised and open 
markets and that the different types and qualities of tobacco have 
not yet been defined, market intelligence service with regard to 
supplies and prices is non-existent and difficult. In consequence, 
growers have to accept the prices offered to them by the buyers. It 
appears therefore that organisation of regulated and open markets 
at a few centres in the principal tobacco producing areas of North 
Bengal, Charotar, Nipani, Gnnhir and No7’th Bihar would be 
advantageous. If such open and regulated markets are organised, 
it would be possible for the grower to Imow the extent of the market 
price realised by him and whether he has secured more or less than \ 
his neighbour. The practiee miglit also encourage the growers to 
grade their tobacco leaf if they find that better quality fetches a 
higher price in an open market. The regulation of markets may 
be done on the lines adopted for the regulation of certain types of 
markets, e.g., cotton markets, in Bombay, Central Provinces, Hyder- 
abad State and Madras. The control measimes should include such 
items as the appointment of a representative market committee, 
standardisation of weights and methods of weighing as also of market 
charges and other allowances in cash and kind. All middlemen and 
buyers operating these regulated markets may be licensed by the 
market committee under certain conditions. 

E. — Finance of assembling, 
j (1) Village haniya oe money-lender. 

The ■^ullage haniya or money-lender is by far the most important 
source of borrowing for the groAvers. Advances for the growers’ 
current financial requirements are mostly given on promissory notes 
in the case of substantial growers and on pledging land or jewellery 
in the ease of others. The rates of interest vary in accordance with 
general pedit of the borrower, the degree of his necessity, the nature 
of security offered and the general rate of interest prevailing in the 
locality. 

Except in Burma, it is not the general practice for the village 
money-lender to give loans specifically against the tobacco crop. 
Money is advanced as a general loan and the rate of interest charged 
ranges from 15 to 24 per cent, per annum in the North Bengal and 
North Bihar areas, '9 to 12 per cent, in the Guntur area and 18 to 
37^ per cent, in the United Provinces. In the Ghao'otar area, the 
majority of the tobacco growers appear to be financially well off. 
A few of the lower class growers like the dharala-s in this area take 
loans from the local money-lender on the security of lands or orna- 
ments, the rate of interest charged being 12 to 15 per cent, per 
annum. 

The method of borrowing specifically against the tobacco crop 
is very common in Burma, and, it is understood, that most of the 
tobacco growers take advances from the local moneylenders who are 
also tobacco merchants. The borrowing commences often enough 
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before the season has begun and continues in driblets from month 
to month as the cultivation progresses. The loans are of two main 
classes, those which carry conditions in regard to the disposal of 
the croiD and those which, in this respect,- are unconditional. The 
latter tyj^e of loans represent borrowings talcen on the security of 
land, house and jewellery, and as .such, are limited to the borrowers 
of substance. The rates of interest at Ee. 1 to Es. 2 per cent, per 
month is considered comparatively low. The form of loan which 
is more general is that taken from lenders who have an interest in 
the disposal of the crop. The lenders may be village brokers, traders 
pr even manufacturers. In their simplest terms, thpse loans may 
talce the form of advances bearing an interest at 1-| to 2^ per cent, 
per month, the lenders being given the option on the borrower’s 
crop at, current rates or in the so-called more friendly cases, an 
advance free of interest conditional on the borrower selling his crop 
to the lender at about Es. 3 to Es. 5 per hundred viss below the 
market rate. Conditions such as these, however, are enjoyed only 
by the cultivators of standing. For the small tenant-cultivator; 
finance is harder. Usually be takes loans on hse-pe basis, the 
amount borrowed being converted into tobacco deliverable after 
harvest at a stated price, which generally represents from half to 
three quarters of the price realised d)y the grower for his previous 
crop. Enquiries indicate that majority of tenant-cultivators habi- 
tually pledge part of their crop in this way at an.y rate. Apart 
from other factors, the conditions of the loan given to tobacco 
growers depend also on the quality of and demand for tobacco leaf 
produced in different areas. In the Shwegyun taimg-bet-han area, 
for example, where the tobacco produced has a keen demand, every 
inducement is offered to the tobacco grower 1o take loans and pledge 
his tobacco. In the adjacent Shwegyin tan-lise area, however, where 
the quality of the produce is inferior, there is less eagerness to 
advance monej" and hence the rate of interest is high being about 
Es. 3 per cent, per raonfh, with the additional condition that all the 
tobacco obtained shall be sold through the lender either at a fixed 
price or with a brokerage fee of Es. 2 per hundred viss. 

(2) i\lE»OHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS. 

The Small village merchants are very largely financed by -the 
commission agents and merchants from nearby large markets. The 
commission .agents from large markets usually advance money to 
their clients up to about 50 to 75 per cent, of the value of the pro- 
duce deposited with them at varying rates of interest, which is about 
12 per cent, per annum in Bengal and Bihar and 9 to 15 per cent, 
in Bombay arid the United Provinces. In the Nipani area, it is 
estimated that about three-fourths of the growers borrow money 
from the local petty merchants or from commission agents in the 
adjacent market centres. Such loans carry interest, at about 12 to 
24 per cent, per annum and in addition, there is an obligation on 
the part of the borrowers to sell their tobacco through the lenders. 
The large trade in chewing tobacco at Palghat in the Madras Presi- 
dency is maintained by a system of financing. The commission 
■agents from Palghat advance money to visiting merchants and 
LiIOAE - , 
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village brokers with or witbout interest and tbe latter in turn lend 
out at higher rates varying from 12 to 24 per cent, per annum. 
Altogether about 8 lakhs of rupees per year are said to be so 
advanced. In the Guntur district the Indian Leaf Tobacco Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., advances money to barn-eurers at about Es. 100 to 
Es. 300 per head. They also arrange to supply coal for the work- 
ing of flue-curing barns. A few of the other merchants at Guntur 
also advance money to bam-eurers at about Es. 300 per bam. There 
is, however, now a general tendency to do away with these advances 
either to the village broker or eurer. 

In the G^mtur area the bulk of the export trade is financed by 
the exporters themselves, though a few of the exporters got advances 
from their London leaf brokers at about 6 per cent, per annum up 
to about 75' per cent, of the value of their leaf lying in the United 
Eingdom bonded warehouses. 

In other areas, the upeountry buyers pf unmanufactured tobacco 
generally remit the value of their purchases to their respective dalals 
and arhatiyas long after the receipt of goods. In a large number of 
cases, tlie local commission agents and upeountry buyers have 
accounts with each other which are finally settled usually once a 
year at the time of Dkvali, i.e., in October-November. The growers 
and other sellers of tobacco, on the other hand, are anxious to receive 
payments as early as possible after sale. The local and village 
dalals who arrange for the sale of grower’s tobacco give him an 
oral undertaking for paying the amount of sale proceeds within a 
specified period which may range from a week to even six months 
according to the custom prevailing in different tobacco producing 
areas except in the GunUcr area where the cigarette leaf buyers pay 
the growers almost immediately or at most within a few days after 
sale. In Bengal and Bihar the growers are usually paid within 
about a fortnight while in other areas the sellers receive payment 
mostly within about a month 'after sale. These payments are" 
generally made by the local dalals and arhatiyas, from their own 
funds long before the receipt of money from the purchasers. 

The dalals and arhatiyas, therefore, shoulder great responsi- 
bilities of financing the assembling and distribution of this produce, 
as they arrange to pay the sellers their sale-proceeds within specified 
periods and, on the other hand, supply the produce on credit to 
their clients. In addition, they provide facilities in the form of 
godowns and processing factories. Thus the dalals, arhatiyas and 
local merchants have to invest large sums of money in their business. 
The required capital is raised by them out of their own savings or 
by taking loans against gold, promissory notes or real estate or by 
taldng advances from purchasers. The amount of advance talcen 
from a buyer depends upon his credit, the volume of his purchases 
and his connections with bis dalal. In Bihar and Bengal, for 
example, many dalals take advances from their buyers to the extent 
of 25 to 60 per cent, of the value of purchases. An advance leay- 
ment of a part of the price is considered essential from new and un- 
known purchasers or from buyers of doubtful credit and in such 
cases the balance is realised by. the dalals by sending the railway 
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invoice of the consignment by value-payable post. In case the buyer 
fails to accept the railway invoice, the deposit amount is considered 
forfeited to the dalal. In many areas the interest on the capital 
invested by the dalals, arhatiyas and warehousemen to make pay- 
ments to' the sellers before the receipt of sale proceeds from the 
buyers, is conveniently passed on to the sellers in the form of dis- 
count. The rate of this discount may be as low as 2| annas per 
hundred rupees in the Farrukhabad market of the United Provinces 
to as high as 18 per cent, on tjie gross value in the Gharotar area. 
There is no fixed rate of discount, or vatav as it is locally called, in 
the Gha/i’otar area. It varies practically from village to village and 
even in the same village, it is not stationary for all the time. It is 
imderstood that the rates of vatav have steadily increased during the 
last 20 or 30 years. The rate of vatav varies from 2 to 15 per cent, 
or even ,to 18 per cent. Similar are the conditions in the Nipani 
area though the discount rates are much lower. If the dalals and 
arhatiyas pay the sellers within four days of the sale, a discount of 
4 per cent, is charged. Afterwards the rate of discount is 3 per cent, 
up to two months. If payment is made affer two months no dis- 
count is deducted.. If the buyer makes pa3’^ment for his purchases 
within the stipulated period of two months, he claims this discount. 
Such occasions are, however, few and as the majority of buyers pay 
long after the two months’ period, the discount is usually retained 
by the dalal or arhatiya. In the Sangli market, the purchaser has 
to pay to the dalal the price of tobacco within a month after sale. 
If however, cash pajunent is required before this period of grace 
expires, a discount of Ks. 1-9-0 per cent, is allowed to the buyer. 

^ Similarly when the seller demands monej* within a month after sale, 

the amount is paid to him after deducting a discount of Rs. 1-9-0 per 

cent. A similar' method of allowing discount is followed at 

Jayasingpur except that the rate of discount is Rs. 3-2-0 per cent. 

\ 

(3) Shroifs. 

Shroffs or indigenous bankers do not appear to play any active 
part in the assembling and distribution of tobacco. 

(4) Banks. 

Banks usually hesitate to advance loans against tobacco, because 
of its highly combustible nature and the possibility of its deteriora- 
tion in quality during storage. Besides, it is found difficult to assess 
the value of tobacco in the absence of' any definite system of classifi- 
cation and dependable price data. However, some of the merchants 
borrow money from the local banks on personal security or against 
Government paper, or real estate. Thus, in Travancore, the Jaffna 
tobacco merchants who trade on commission basis and who have to 
make advance paj’^ments up to about 75 to 90 per cent, of the value 
of tobacco within 2 months of the receipt of tobacco, do so by borrow- 
ing from the local banlrs' on personal security at about 12 per^ cent, 
interest. Some of the banks in Quilon allow overdraft facilities t» 
tobacco merchants who deal with them regularly. Banlcs as a rule do 
not give am’- advances to tobacco growers. 
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(5) Co-operative societies. 

The co-operative organisation has developed mostly along the 
credit side aU over the country and the non-credit activities form a 
very small part of the co-operative movement in India. Co-operative 
societies have not so far taken any direct interest in the marketing 
of tobacco in any part of India and Burma, except to a small extent 
in the Nipani area. 

In me Nipani area, the Belgaum District Central Co-operative 
Banlt has made arrangements to give advances against tobacco stocks 
at Nipani. As will be explained later in the chapter on “ Storage 
and Stocks ”, about 3 lakhs of rupees were advanced against tobacco 
stocks by this bank in 1935-36. 
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[^Assembling, i 

INTER-CHAPTER FIVE. - 

There is a striking absence of regular markets for 
tobacco in the producing areas. Not more than 10 per ‘ 
cent, of the produce is sold by growers in properij^ 
^established markets. The big bulk of the crop is sold in 
the ^ullages either standing in the field or after curing. 
At least three-fourths of the growers in the Nipam area, , 
for example, and more than one-fourth in North Bihar 
sell their tobacco as a standing crop. Selling cured leaf 
on contract is, on the other hand, a common method in 
the case of Virginia cigarette tobacco grown in the 
Guntur ares. 

The market cJiarges in the villages are scandalously 
high and very nimierous. In the Cliaroiar area of the 
Bombay Presidency for example, a grower pays in kind 
and cash about Rs. 15 on every Rs. 100 worth of tobacco 
which he sells and in some cases even more than 20 per 
cent. More than half of those marketing exi^enses are 
due to allowances and deductions in weight. 

The so called tobacco markets are generally secon- 
dary markets for assembling and distribution where 
merchants and warehousemen bring tobacco i^ur chased 
by ihem in ^ullages. Even in such cases there is no one 
central place where the produce is collected in large 
quantities as ha]3pens in the case of wheat or cotton- 
Generall}^ the warehouses of the dalals or arhatigas 
serve the pur]30se of a market. 

Nipani is apparently the only place in India where 
the local municipality has provided one common place 
where the village tobacco is assembled for sale once a 
week (Thursday). All other tobacco markets in India 
and Burma are privately owned and no attempt ax^pears 
to be made for their organisaiion or control except at 
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iSFipani, Jayasingpur and Sangli where trade and market 
practices are to some extent governed by the rules framed 
by the local merchants’ associations. 

It is essential that regulated and open markets for 
tobacco should be established at a few centres in the 
principal tobacco producing areas of North Bengal, 
Gliarotar, Nipani, Guntur and North Bihar. 

. Sangh, where at present a system of open auctions 
is in vogue, is the only place where attemi^ts have been 
made to establish a regulated market for tobacco, but 
unfortunately owing to strong opposition from the locai,! 
merchants, the Sangli Durbar had to drop the Commer- 
cial Crops Market Bill which' it was proposed to intro- 
duce. It will be interesting, therefore, to follow the pro- 
gress of -the Madi’as Covermncnt in attempting to intro- 
duce regulated markets and oi)en auction floors in the 
Guntur disti’ict. In this case, however, it would appear 
that the bulk of opinion, both growers’ and merchants’, 
is in favour of the proposal. Perhaps this may be asso- 
ciated with the fact that marketing expenses there are 
already comparatively low being only a little over 5 per 
cent, as compared, for example, with the charges at 
Nipani which amount to 12^ per cent. That there is 
still room for reduction is apparent from the fact that 
the market charges in Nizam’s Dominions appear to be 
only a little more than 2-| per cent. 

Tbe provision of credit is a very important factor 
in the marketing of tobacco. Manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who buy tobacco from or through the commis- 
sion agents in the producing areas do not generally pay 
till long after the receipt of goods. • Indeed in many 
cases the accounts are only finally settled once a year, at 
Diwali in October [November. The local dalals who 
arrange for the sale of growers’ tobacco generally -onlj' 
give an oral undertaking to pay the full amount of the 
proceeds over a x^eriod ranging up to six months according 
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to tJie custom prevailing in the di:ffierent producing 
ri]'eas. Grrowers generally have to wait about a month 
before receiving payment from the local dalal or 
arliatiya. In those cases where the arliatiyas or ware- 
housemen pay growers before sale proceeds are received, 
' the interest on the sums outstanding is passed back to the 
seller in the form of discount which may be as low as 
Re. 0-2-6 per Rs. 100 in the Parrukhabad market of the 
IJnited Provinces, or as high as Rs. 18 per Rs. 100 on the 
gross value in the Glmrotar area. 

StejDS are, therefore, necessary to improve the faci- 
lities for financing the croj). Shroffs and indigenous 
banks do not aiDi^ear to play any very active part in this 
business and jopit stock banks usually hesitate to advance 
loans against tobacco because of the difficulty of assessing 
its quality and value and the possibility of its deteriora- 
tion during stoinge. Two things are, therefore, essen- 
tial, the systematic grading and standardisation of 
tobacco and the quotation of i^rices on the basis of 
those grades so that baulks and others might know the 
value of the produce against which they would be ex- 
pected to make advances, and the other is the provision 
of dry, rain-proof storage where temperatoe, humidity 
and insect damage can be controlled. 

Co-oi)erative societies have not so far taken very 
much direct interest in the marketing of tobacco except 
to a small extent in the Nipani area where, it is interest- 
ing to observe, the district central co-operative banl?; 
arranges loans against tobacco stocks, and about Rs. 3 
lakhs were advanced in this way in 1935-36. This 
example seems worthy of study. No system of co- 
operative sale appears, however, to have been developed 
so far. 

The question of finance seems to be even more acute 
in Burma where it is- understood that most of the tobacco 
growers take advances from local money-lenders who 
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are also tobacco merchants and snch loans bear interesii 
at the rate of 1^- to 2^ per cent, per month. 

The position is perhaps not much better in the 
tobacco areas of India although in those cases the money 
is advanced as a general loan and not siDecitically against ' 
the tobacco crop. The rate of interest charged varies- 
from 15 to 24 per cent, i^er annnm in ISTorth Bengal and 
Korth Bihar areas, 9 to 12 jDer cent, in Gruntnr and 18 to 
37^ per cent, in the Umted Provinces. These terms 
seem appallingly onerons and shonld be capable of being 
reduced by organised banking and better arrangements 
for storing and marketing. 
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CHAPTER VI.— CLASSIFICATIOIT, GRADING AND 
STANDARDISATION. 

A. — General. 

It -will be observed from ■what has been stated in the. earlier 
chapters that in the absence of any definite system of classification 
and grading, the position of tobacco trade in India and Burma has 
become extremely confusing and unintelligible. Official price 
quotations are obviously of no commercial use in the trade between 
the producing and consuming centres. They are, however, 
apparently all that can be expected under the existing conditions 
of trade. In oi*der to enable information to be published for the 
benefit of sellers and buyers, a dependable system of price quota- 
tions ought to be worked out. If this could be done,. it would bring 
the producers and the consumers into closer - contact. * The exist- 
ing system is such that the quality of the article in each type varies 
from one merchant to another. The factors that determine the 
quality are, however, well-known and it should be possible to define 
the vai-ious types, classes and finally the grades in accordance with 
these factors. 

‘ The advantages of grading are obvious. It helps in the 
collection and dissemination of market information, establishing 
mo]-e “ orderly ” marketing and “ futures ” transactions and sav- 
ing the marketing and transport costs on useless materials. The 
adoption of standardised grades has a special advantage in tobacco 
trade. As is well-lmown a tobacco smoker is conservative with 
regard to his smoke and the trade of leading manufacturers depends 
to a large extent on the continuity of their standardised products 
from year to year. Violent fluctuations of quality are uot, there- 
fore, to the ultimate advantage of the parties concerned in the 
tobacco trade — ^the grower, the manufacturer and the smoking 
public. It may be, however, stated at the outset, that apart from 
the efforts being made since 1936 by the Central Marketing Staff 
in co-operation with the Provincial Marketing Staff, to standardise 
the grades of cigarette tobacco leaf, to which. a reference will be 
made later, there are no standardised grades for any of the differen-t 
types of tobacco produced in India and Burma as in other important 
tobacco producing countries like the United States of America, 
Rhodesia and 'Canada. 

At the same time it may be observed that the problems of grad- 
ing tobacco are extremely complicated and appear to be almost hope- 
less to the inexperienced. It appears that of . all the agricultural 
products, tobacco requires the greatest degree of skill and knowledge 
in the matter of grading. Products like wheat, oilseeds and fruits 
are easier to grade by mere mechanical sorting according to size and 
by discarding foreign matter and defective products. Unlike other 
crops each leaf of tobacco has to be handled separately and the work 
of sorting and grading can only be done through long experience, 
practice and- careful study of. the factors of quality. Many of these 
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quality factors are extremely difficult to judge for the inexperieneedr 
as for iiistanc'e, colour, texture and strength. Besides, a particular 
quality factor which is of great importance in one type, may not be 
so in the ease of other types. Thus, while lemon yellow colour is 
considered of paramount importance in cigarette leaf, it has absolutely 
no value, in fact, it would be a defect in tobacco intended for cigar, 
cheroot, lyidi, hookah, chewing and snuff. The farmer who grows 
a particular type of tobacco and the merchant and manufacturer whn 
deal in that type, however, know by their long experience and 
practice how to sort the leaf of that type into different qualities. So 
far as tobacco grown in India and Burma is concerned, such sorting 
practices adopted by growers, merchants and .manufacturers are 
vague and not easily definable in the ease of some types {e.g., l)idi 
powders), while in the case of others [e.g., cigarette leaf) the factors 
of quality taken into account in sorting are fairly specific and capable 
of being standardised. As a first step towards grading and 
standardisation, therefore, it would be desirable to select only those 
types and classes in which the grov/ers, merchants' and manufacturers 
have made some progress in the matter of sorting according to some 
definite! quality factors. It would be, however, desirable to discuss, 
in brief, the existing methods of classification and sorting adopted for 
the several types produced in the various parts of India and 
Burma. 


B, — Present practices of classification and grading. 

All commercial types of tobacco grown in India and Burma 
fall into 2 general groups, namely, Nicotiana TcCbacum and Nicoiiana 
Bustica and the big bulk of the crop may be simply classified as below 
in accordance with the present practices follOAved by the growers and 
traders. 


Type. 

1 

1 

Glass. 

1 

Principal areas. 

Nicotiana Tdhacum — 

! 


I. Cigarette 

1. Virginia .. .. 

« (a) riue-cured. 

Guntur, Mysore, Saliaranpur 
Jhansi and Satara areas. 


(6) Sun-cured. 

2. Country {Nalu) 

(o) Fluo-cured. 

(6) Sun-cured. 

Mainly in the Guntur area and 
to a small extent in Bihar., 

II. Cigar 

3. Usikappal 

Trichinopoly and Coimbatore 
districts. 


i 

4. Jtangpur j,,. 

Bangpur and Cooch Behar. 
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The -qualitj^ characteristics of the principal types and varieties 
have already been described in the Chapters on Supply. Appendix 
LXI shows certain physical and chemical characteristics of cured 
tobacco leaf produced in India and Burma, based on the results of 
physical and chemical examination of several commercial samples of 
tobacco obtained from different parts. 

(1) Nicotiana Tabacum. 

(a) Cigarette leaf — (i) Virginia fltie-cured . — The most desir- 
able quality factors of Virginia flue-cured leaf are bright lemon 
yellow colour, fine and silty texture like a thick handkerchief, good 
size, no blemish, mild strength, slow, regular and continuous burning 
character, y^hite ash and pleasant or neutral aroma. 

In the Guntur area the colour of the leaf ranges from bright 
lemon to reddish brown with fine sillcy and full to thin texture, the 
size being 12 to 18 indies long and 6 to over 9 inches broad. In 
the ease of growers who contract with . the Indian Leaf Tobacco 
Development Co., Ltd., tp deliver leaf of different qualities at prices 
specified in the contract, tlie cured leaf is sorted into 5 grades as 
below : — 

No. 1 . — ^Leaves of bright lemon or golden yelloAV colour, good 
texture without any sponginess and other blemishes and 
with yellow veins. 

No. 2 . — Colour and texture nearly the same as in No. 1 but 
with greenish veins and small greenish patches. 

No. 3 . — Yellow with greenish and brown patches in places. 

No. 4 . — ^Leaves of reddish and green coloui’, not well cured. 

No. 5 . — Scraps and rejections but not sweepings or dust. 

In the ease of other growers, it is the usual practice to bale the 
leaf without grading, but after removing trash and spoiled leaves. 
The method of grading adopted by exporters varies from one mer- 
chant to another. The principle adopted is, however, the same, the 
grades being arranged from bright lemon yellow colour without any 
blemish to leaves with j^ellow colour with slight blemishes and finally 
to darker green and mahogany shades. They go under different 
names given by individual exporters as extra-light number one to 
three or extra-light, semi-light, and light brown. The purchase 
grades of the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Col, Ltd., are not'' 
the ,same as those made fpr export. The company rearranges the 
purchased leaf into several grades in accordance with the require- 
ments of its constituent manufacturing firms in India and England. 

It is therefore apparent that the present practice of grading 
flue-cured leaf is based largely on colour and amount of blemish on 
the leaf surface. Texture receives the next consideration, while no 
sorting is done according to the size of the leaf. The same practice 
is followed in other areas, viz., Mysore and Saharanpur. 

The colour of the Mysore leaf ranges from bright lemon to green 
with fine, silky to thin and papery texture. The length of the leaf 
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is' 10 to 18 indies and the breadth 4 to 12 inches. The Mysore 
Tobacco Company, Limited, sorts leat into the following six grades, 
though the 1937 crop was sold in an ungraded bulk to manufac- 
turers : — 

No. 1. — ^Leaf with bright lemon yellow colour and no blemish. 

No. 2. — ^Leaf with light yellow colour and no blemidi. 

No. 3. — ^Leaf having bright or light yellow colour with smaE 
greenish or orange coloured patches. 

No. 4. — Same as No. 3 except that the greenish or orange 
coloured patehas are larger. 

No. 5. — Leaf having green colour. 

No. 6. — Broken leaves, etc. - . ■ 

The leaf grown around 8a1iaraivpur has almost the same quality 
characteristics as that produced in the Guntur area. The few growers 
sort their leaf into 4 grades as below : — - 

No: 1. — ^Leaf with lemon yellow colour, good texture and with 
practically no brown or dark spots. 

No. 2. — Leaf having almost the same colour as in No, 1 but 
with larger proportion of brown or dark spots or having 
slightly deep yellow colour tending slightly towards 
brown. 

No. 3 . — ^Leaf with slightly inferior yellow colour with greenish 
tinge and having more spots than the leaf of No. 2 
grade. 

No. 4 . — ^Leaf having more green colour than yellow. 

The small quantity of cigsu’ette leaf produced in Saiara district 
of the Bombay Presidency is inferior to that produced in other 
areas. The colour ranges from yellow to light brown, texture being 
medium to thick but fine. The ' size is' .small being 9 to 15 inches 
long and 5 to 10 inches broad. No systematic efforts are made towards 
sorting the leaf. 

(ii) Virginia, sun-cured. — Guntur is the only area where sun- 
cured Virginia leaf is produced, though in rapidly declining quantities 
owing to the rising prices of flue-cured leaf during the past 3 years. 
The size of the leaf is the same as that of the flue-cured leaf, the 
colour ranging from light to dark brown. Exporters generally sort 
the . leaf into three grades, viz., (1) Virginia red or light broAvn, 
(2) Virginia green or brown with green patches, and (3) Virginia 
dark or. dark brown. • . 

(m) Country (Natu), fiue-c^ired. — On. account of the rise in the 
prices of Virginia flue-cured leaf the productfon of country (Naht) 
flue-cured leaf has been continuously declining during the last 4 
years and has now practically reached a vanishing point. It is 
understood that with the rise in the area under Virginia flue-eured 
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leaf, country flue-cured tobacco will no more be produced in the 
.Guntur area. It is not therefore worth discussing the quality factors 
and grading practices of this type of leaf. 

(iv) Goimtry, sun-cured . — ^The important quality factors in 
judging the country sun-cured cigarette leaf are the colour, texture 
and freedom from blemish. 

The country {Natu) tobacco of Guntur is the most important for 
cigarette manufacture. The leaf is light to dark brown in colour, 
medium and pliable in texture, 10 to 18 inches long and 6 to 9 inches 
broad. It has mild strength and pleasant aroma. The exporters 
usually sort the leaf into three grades according to colour into light 
brown, brown and dark. Some of the leading exporters, however, 
adopt 4 or 5 grades like bright, light broAvn, light dark, heavy brown 
and heavy dark. Texture and blemish are next in importance. The 
country (desi) leaf from Bihar is about 15 to 18 inches long and 
6 to 9 inches broad, yellowish brown in colour and medium in 
texture. It is mild in strength, but sometimes has an earthy flavour. 
Usually the middle leaves, called murhan of the desi tobacco are sold 
to manufacturers of cheap cigarettes. No further sorting of murhan 
appears to be in practice on the part of the growers or merchants 
though cigarette manufacturers further sort tne leaf into 2 or 3 
grades according to colour. 

(6) Cigar leaf . — The quality characteristics desirable in cigar 
tobaccos are light to dark brown colour, thin to medium and pliable 
texture, good size, freedom from blemish, mild strength, slow, regular 
and continuous burning character, white ash and agreeable flavour. 
For wrapper purposes the leaf should be pliable with smooth and 
glossy appearance and thin veins and good length/ Size is relatively 
unimportant for filler and binder purposes for which medium to thick 
textured leaves are considered tolerable. 

The TJsikappal leaf produced in the Trichinopoly and Coimbatore 
districts of the Madras Presidency is light to dark brown in colour, 
thin to medium and pliable in texture, about 18 to 24 inches long 
and 4 to 9 inches broad. No particular system of grading appears 
to be practised for this type of tobacco. The cigar manufacturers 
make their purchases on samples from Icnown merchants who have 
experience of the qualities desired by the various manufacturing 
firms. After purchase the manufacturers generally sort thejeaf^ in 
accordance with colour, texture and size or sometimes get the sorting 
done by merchants from whom they buy. 

The small quantity of cigar leaf produced in the Rangpur^ area 
of the North Bengal is greenish I/O dark brown in colour, thin in 
texture, about 15 to 22 inches long and 6 to 9 inches broad. The 
leaf is sometimes sorted by merchants and manufacturers into four 
grades as below : — 

No. 1 . — Good sound leaf with brownish yellow colour and 20 
inches and over in length. 

.2Vo. 2 . — Good sound leaf with brownish' yellow colour and 
brown patches and 15 to 19 inches in length. 
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No. 3. — Good sound leaf -with greenish brown colour and 12 to 
15 inches long. 

No. 4. — ^Any leaf without blemish and damage and below 12 
inches in length. 

These are grades used for wrapper leaf. For -fche filler and binder 
purposes, the leaf is sorted according to size and the extent of blemish 
and damage. 

(c) Cheroot leaf. — ^For cheroot making a leaf -with light to dark 
brown colour, medium thickness, medium to strong and agreeable 
flavour and strength, even burning quality and white ash is pre- 
ferred. 

The jati tobacco produced in North Bengal is greenish to dark 
brown in colour, medium in texture; 15 to 22 inches long and 6 to 12 
inches broad. The leaf intended for export to Burma is first sorted 
by colour and then by size. For export to Moulmein, leaf -with dark 
brown to almost black colour is preferred. This dark to black 
coloured leaf is further sorted into three grades according to shades 
of colour, the black coloured leaf forming the first quality, dark 
reddish brown the second and reddish brown the third. These leaves 
are sometimes further graded according to size, but this appears to 
be occasional. For export to Rangoon, leaves having yellowish brown 
colour with brown spots and patches are preferred. These leaves are 
usually sorted into four grades according to size and colour as 
below : — 

No. 1 or Ghama. — Leaf with brownish yellow colour with brown 
spots all over and above 15 to 22 inches long and 9 to 12 

, inches broad. 

No'. 2 or Medi. — The colour and size are the same as in No. 1 
except that the brown spots are in patches only. 

No. 3 or Mixed. — ^Narrow and thin leaf, 10 to 15 inches long 
and 5 to 6 inches broad with greenish brown colour. 

No. 4 or Mixed. — Smaller leaves and rejections, greenish and 
dark bro-vra in colour. 

The sand leaves known as bishpaf are separately harvested and 
cured. They are then sorted out into two grades according to 
colour, viz., lightv brown and greenish brown. The light brown 
hishpat of jati tobacco is sometimes used in the manufacture of. cheap 
cigarettes. 

The quality characteristics of TJsikappal leaf produced in 
Trichinopoly and Coimbatore districts are the same as those men- 
tioned tinder cigar leaf. The Monnakappal from Madura district is 
usually dark brown in colour, thin to medium in texture, 18 to 30 
inches long and 6 to 12 inches broad. As in the case of cigar tobaccos 
produced in the Madras Presidency, no definite system of grading 
ajopears to be practised for these two classes of cheroot leaf the 
manufacturers making their purchases mostly on the basis of samples. 

t 

‘ a- 
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After purchase either the mamifacturers or the merchants on their 
behalf generallj^ sort the leaf in accordance with colour, texture and 
•size. 

The Bnrincse cheroof leaf is greenish to dark brown in colour, 
thin to medium and pliable in texture, 15 to 30 inches long and 6 to 12 
inches broad. For the Knn-ywa-lise, which is by far the most 
important variety, the grading of the leaf is based on a combination 
of size and quality. In this latter, thickness and body are the main 
considerations. The three chief grades are : — 

No. 1 — Hse-gyi . — ^Leaves thick and big with a full complement 
of brown spots on both sides of the leaf. Veins must 
be thin and the leaf elastic. This grade is further sub- 
divided according to ' size into (1) Rse-gyi-yaung, 
(2) Rse-gyi-linasa-hman, and (3) Rse-gyi-linasli-pu. 

No. 2 — Hse-lat . — ^As in No. 1, but leaves of smaller size. 

No. 3 — Sse-pa . — ^Leaves may be big or small, but are thin in 
• body with few brown spots. 

For the Shwegyin and Burmese Ravana, the grades are based 
mainly on the consideration of size as below : — 

No. 1 — Rse-gyi or Ta-haf-gyi. — ^Leaf about 10 to 14 inches long 
with fine and pliable texture to serve as first-class 
wrapper. 

No. 2 — Rse-lat or Ta-bal-lat . — ^kledium sized leaf about 18 
inches long, medium in texture. 

No. 3 — Rse-gale or Tchhat-Mo . — ^Leaf about 12 inches long with 
medium texture, used as binder. 

No. 4 — A-sa-hse . — Small leaves about 6 to 9 inches long, used 
as filler. 

(d) Bidi leaf. — The most important factor determining the 
quality of Mdi leaf is the strength. A good bidl tobacco should give 
a strong but sweet and melloAv smoke. The other important factors 
are colour and thickness. Orange to light greenish broAvn leaf with 
characteristics brown spots is preferred. The texture should be thick 
but not coarse so that the leaf may not break doAvn to dust when being 
made into hidi powder. 

The hidi leaf 'produced in the Charotar and Baroda areas is 
thick in texture but not coarse, 12 to 15 inches long and 5 to 9 inches 
broad. The lal tobacco is greenish yelloAv in colour with brown spots 
while the colour of lilvo leaf is more or less green.Avith a light yellowish 
tinge. Brightness or lustre is considered to be an important con- 
sideration and dullness of colour is supposed to be a drawback. The 
hidi leaf produced in the Nipam area is stronger. The colour is 
golden yellow to orange, and light brown, sometimes with 
brown spots spread on the surface of the leaf which give the leaf 
an appearance of the skin of a panther. The texture is thick but 
not coarse, the size being about 12 to 18 inches long and 6 to 9 inches 
broad. No grading worth the name is done in both these areas.. As 

f 

o 
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already described earlier in the chapter on “ Preparation for 
Market ”, hidi tobacco is prepared by roughly pressing the dried 
leaves so that they fall into small pieces. Leaves from the main 
■ crop, ratoon crop and sand leaves are cured, crushed and sold 
separatel 3 ^ The coarsely crushed leaves, in which form the growers 
sell their tobacco, are further reduced to smaller sized flakes either 
by the assembling and distributing merchants or by hidi manufac- 
turers. At the time of preparing these smaller sized flakes, the 
processors blend in varying propoi'tions the hidi powders of different 
ages and quality which is mainly based on the strength and to some 
■extent on colour also. Bach processing merchant has his own blends 
which are designated by a number, as No. 80, No. 328, No. 151, 
etc. - - 

The small quantity of l}idi leaf grown in the Mysore area is 
yellowish brown in colour and medium in texture. The leaf is over 
18 inches long and 3 to 6 inches broad. The leaf is sorted accord- 
ing to size, the middle and bottom leaves on the plant forming the 
pindi which is considered to be the first quality. The top leaves and 
broken leaves form the second quality known as Mandwa Choiir. 
Sand leaves and leaves obtained from the ratoon crop constitute the 
third and the lowest quality locally known as Taragn. 

(e) Eoolcah tohacco. — -A thick coarse leaf, strong in flavour, is 
used for hooTcah. Other factors of quality like colour, size of leaf, 
etc., are considered relatively unimportant though a leaf with dark 
brown colour is preferred. 

The quality characteristics of jati leaf produced in North Bengal 
have already been referred to earlier. When the jati leaf is intended 
for lioolcoh or chewing no systematic sorting is done. As in the case 
of the jati leaf exported to Burma, a few merchants however sort the 
leaf in accordance with the strength, texture and colour. 

No sorting or gracpng of desi leaf is done to any appreciable 
degree except to some extent in the North Bihar area, where sorting 
appears to be fairly widely practised by the growers and merchants 
in accordance with the position of the leaf on the plant. The main 
crop is roughly sorted after curing into three grades, mnrhan or 
middle leaves, ramti or top leaves, and chliahua or bottom leaves. 
The ratoon crop is sold separately under the name of dooji. The 
murhan leaves are yellowish brown in colour and medium in texture 
and strength. These are sometimes sub-divided into 3 grades accord- 
ing to size. Leaves of rainti grade are greenish brown in colour and 
medium in size, texture and strength. The chhahiia leaf is brown 
to dark green in colour, coarse in texture and strongly flavoured. 

The desi leaf produced in the United Provinces, Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Pro\’ince has similar characteristics being 
greenish brown in colour, medium to thick and coarse in texture, 6 
to 12 inches long and 3 to 6 inches broad. The desi leaf of the United 
Provinces is, however, considered superior in texture and flavour. 

(/) Chewing and snuff tolaccos. — As already stated earlier in 
the Supply Chapter, there is no variety groym to any appreciable 
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e:rfent solely for chewing and snuff purposes in any part of India* 
Generally the same variety is consumed, in a number of forms like 
hoolcah, chewing and snuff. 

When tobacco is used for chewing in the leaf form, a medium 
texture is preferred, bu,t a thick leaf Avith absorbing capacity is used 
when the tobacco is made up in the prepared form for chewing. No 
special stress is laid on colour, but light leaf is preferred in Bombay, 
and dark brown in Madras. The jaffna chewing tobacco imported 
from Ceylon into Travaneore is, hoAvever, very dark, A biting taste 
and pleasant aroma are considered important. The extent of Avhite 
incrustation (bloom) on the surface of the cured leaf is considered 
as an indication of quality in the case of cheAving tobacco produced 
in the Coimbatore district and Mysore. The jajfna tobacco imported 
from Ceylon has a particular attraction for consumers in the 
Travaneore and Cochin areas because of its peculiar taste, though in 
phy.sieal characters it appears to be similar to the Mee^iampalayam 
tobacco produced in the Coimbatore district. A micro-biological 
analysis of these tAvo types indicate two distinct formations of 
colonies of organisms and it is possible that this peculiar taste of 
jaffna tobacco is the result of the differences in the micro-organisms - 
present in these two types of tobacco. 

For making snuff, the leaf should be broAvn to dark brown in colour 
and thick and brittle in texture so that it can be crumbled intO' 
powder. 

The quality factors and grading practices of- jati tobacco of 
North Bengal and desi of North Bihar have already been referred- 
to. 


The desi leaf of the United Provinces is dark broAvn in colour, 
thin to medium in texture, over 15 inches long a.nd 6 to 12 inches- 
broad. 

The Meenampalayani tobacco of Coimbatore district is deep dark 
brown in colour, thick in texture, 23„to 26 inches long and 9 to 12 
inches broad. GroAvers or merchants do not carry out sorting to any 
large extent though the manufacturers and retailers do sort the leaf 
according to the extent of white bloom on the leaf surface, texture 
and size. 

The chewing tobacco groAvn in Mysore is sorted into four grades 
as below : — 

No. 1 . — ^Long and thick leaf with pungent taste and pleasant 
aroma and white bloom on the surface. 

No. 2 , — Short and thick leaf with the same pungency and 
aroma and white bloom as in No. 1. 

No. 3 . — Short and thick leaf with medium pungency and aroma 
and no white bloom on the leaf surface. 

No. d. — Inferior, leaf Avith mild strength and aroma and nn 
white blooin. 
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(2) Nicotiana Rustica, 

(a) Soolcah and cheioing . — The motihari leaf of North Bengal 
~ is greenish brown in colour, thick, coarse and. wrinkled in texture, 10 
to 15 inches long and 6 to 12 inches broad. No isorting is done either 
by the growers or the merchants to any appreciable extent, though 
manufacturers and retailers sort the leaf according to strength, 
texture and colour before manufaetui’e or sale. 

The vilayati leaf produced mostly in the Purnea district of 
North Bihar is considered to be very inferior quality hookah tobacco. 
The leaf is dark brown in colour, thin and coarse in texture, about 
8 to 12 inches long and 5 to 9 inches broad. No sorting of any kind 
appears to be done for this type of tobacco. 

The calciittia leaf produced in the United Provinces, Delhi and 
Punjab is greenish brown in colour, medium to thick and coarse 
in texture, about 8 to 12 inches long and 5 to 9 inches broad. No 
sorting of any kind appears to be practised either by the growers or 
wholesalers except in some mai’kets Ihce Hazro in the Punjab where 
a rough classification is done by the wholesale merchants. In all 
these areas however the calciittia leaf is prepared for the market in 
different ways and is sold separately. The three different ways are, 
tobacco bundles, tobacco ropes {rxissa) and tobacco powders. The 
tobacco bundles are made of either the leaves or the whole cured 
plant. Leaf bundles are partly used for chewing, but bundles of 
whole plants, ropps and powders are almost invariably used for 
hookah, a very small quantity being used for snuff. The powders 
are of three distinct kmds, viz., leaf powder, powder of stalks and 
stems and powder made from the flowering shoots. In the Delhi 
Province, these three types of powders are called raddi pattiki, raddi 
lakdiki and raddi chw’aki. At the time of making these powders by 
beating the tobacco plants with heavy wooden maUets on open fields, 
a considerable quantity of earth gets mixed with the powders and 
the raddi chiiraki in Delhi Province often contains as much as 50 per 
cent, earth. The merchants at Hazro classify the tobacco in the 
market as follows : — 

No. 1 — Jiiri . — ^Bundles of whole tobacco plants. 

No. 2 — Pattar . — ^Leaf or leaf powder. 

No, 3 — Baddi . — ^Powder of stallis and stems. 

No. 4 — Kati or dhiira . — ^Powder of leaf and stalks. 

No. 5 — Galla-kacha . — ^Powder of flowering shoots. 

Each of these are further sub-divided into three or four groups 
in accordance with strength, thiclmess of leaf and, to a small extent, 
colour. 

(5) Snuff.— The naswari snuff tobacco produced in the North- 
West Frontier Provinces is brownish green in colour, thin to medium 
in texture, 10 to 12 inches long and 5 to 8 inches broad. The method 
of sorting adopted by the snuff manufacturers at Hazro is based on 
the. position of the leaf on the plant. The three or four top leaves 
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{sarpatta) are used in the manufacture ef superior quality snuff, the 
lower leaA^es {mudapaiia) being- used for making the lower quality 
product. 

C. — Suggestions for standardisation and grading. 

(1) General. 

The bulk of Ihe tobacco crop in India can be classified into 2 
botanical species; 8 commercial types and 20 classes. These are sub- 
divided again as in the ease of certain classes of cigarette, bidi and 
hookah tobaccos. There are sixteen classes of Nicotiana Tabacum 
and four of Nicotiana Busiica. These different classes have different 
quality characteristics and different price levels, and are quite 
' different in this sense that a buyer who wishes to have one will not 
be satisfied if another is delivered to Win instead. The first step 
towards bringing order out of the present confusion is for these 20 
classes to be recognised and quoted in those markets where they are 
available, and, for traders to buy and sell on the basis of these 
descriptions. It would be also desirable for the growers in any - 
district or area uniform with regard to soil, climate and rainfall — 
to grow only that class of tobacco which has been found most success- 
ful and become typical of the district or area, so that the reputation 
of the area for that particular class may be built up. The Agricul- 
tural Departments might render neeessaiy assistance in this respect 
by propagating the seed only of the type and class found most suit- 
able in any one area. It would be also essential to see that the 
number of classes and varieties grown in any uniform area is reduced 
to the minimum.' 

Even when the different classes are recognised, there stiU remains 
a fairly wide range of quality and price witWn the class according 
to grade, but the question of standardising the grades of tobacco 
under each class is far from being simple. Apart from the several 
complex factors that constitute quality, the area of production is the 
most important consideration taken into account by all the manu- 
facturers before making purchases. In consideration of the intro- 
duction of grade standards, therefore, it must be recognised that they 
would apply to certain areas of production of fairly uniform type 
and quality. The survey results indicate that there are quite a few 
such iiniform areas where individual merchants follow their own 
system of grading based on certain physical factors of quality such 
as colour, texture, size, etc. But this individual grading almost 
always results in the same so-called grade varying from one merchant 
or grower to another in the same place. Even with the same mer- 
chant or grower, the specified grade varies from month to month and 
season to season, and he generally bases Ws grades more on the type 
and quality of tobacco available with him than on any specific factors 
of quality. It is on this account that big manufacturers always 
prefer to visit, either personally, or through representatives, even 
areas of fairly uniform production, to buy leaf in bulk at a flat rate 
and subsequently grade it to suit their requirements. In the interest 
of the development of trade, it is essential to organise these individual 
attempts at grading into some definite standard system. 
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(2) Suggested factors and systesm op- grading. 

The -following suggestions are made regarding the factors and 
system of grading the several types and classes : — 

(a) Nicoiiana Tabacum . — " .... 

(i) Cigarette tobacco — Virginia flue-ctired. — ^As discussed earlier, 
the principal factors taken into account by the growers, merchants 
and manufacturers in grading Virginia flue-cured leaf are the colour, 
texture and the blemish. The colour may vary from bright lemon 
to dull yellow with greenish tinge or reddish yellow. The texture 
may range from fine and sillcy to coarse and thin and papery while 
the usefulness of the leaf in manufacture would decrease with the 
amount of blemish on the leaf surface in the form of green colour, 
sponginess, scalding, brovm and black spots, disease, etc. Taking 
into account aU the possible variations in these three factors of 
quality, the flue-cured leaf can be conveniently graded into five 
standard grades to which a reference will be made later. 

Virginia sun^cnvred. — Similarly the Virginia sun-cured leaf can 
be graded into three grades in accordance with variations in colour, 
texture and the amount of blemish on the leaf surface. 

Country (Natu). — ^Five grades for this type of tobacco are sug- 
gested taking into account colour, texture and blemish, 

(ii) Cigar leaf. — The principal factors of quality with cigar leaf 
are the colour, texture, size and freedom from blemish. The small 
quantity of cigar leaf grown in the Rangpur area is at present being 
sorted by a few merchants and manufacturers into four grades based’ 
on colour, size and blemish. Talcing into account these practices it 
should not be difficult for the Bengal cigar leaf to be graded into four 
distinct qualities, based on the variations in colour, size and the extent 
of blemish. ' 

The same procedure may be followed in grading the Usikdppal 
cigar leaf produced in Madras, taking into account an additional 
quality factor, texture. Considering the variations in colour, texture 
and the amount of blemish, it may be possible to define about 5 grades 
for this type of cigar leaf. 

(Hi) Cheroot leaf. — The greatest possibilities of standardising 
grades of cheroot tobacco appear to exist in the case of jati tobacco 
produced in the Rangpur and Gooch Behar areas of North Bengal, 
The main "factors for consideration in the grading of jati tobacco are 
the colour, size and the extent of brown spots on the leaf surface. 
Each of these quality factors has different importance in different 
marlcets. By studying the quality requirements ' of the principal 
markets like Rangoon, Moulmein, etc., it should be possible to 
prescribe at least three to four grades for each of the important - 
consuming centres based on the variations in the principal quality 
factors. 

In the case of Usikappal and Meenampalayam cheroot tobacco 
produced in Trichinopoly, XJoimbatoi'e and Madura districts, the , 
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principal factors of quality are colour, texture and size. It is sug- 
gested tliat attempts might be made to define standard grades for 
these two classes of tobacco on the basis of these quality factors. 

Ill Burma, size and texture appear to be the only two important 
factors taken into account in sorting the cheroot leaf. It is for 
consideration wfiicther the grade descriptions given earlier and 
adopted by the bulk of the traders for the three grades of Kun-ywcu-hse 
and four grades of Slmegyin and Burmese Mavaua can be stand- 
ardised for the purpose of achieving uniformity. 

(iv) Bicli aud hookah. — It is difficult at this stage %vithout 
further investigation and experiment to suggest a system of 
standardised gradc.s for hkli and hookah tobaccos which are crumbled 
into powders by the growers immediately after curing and before 
sale. But for such 'tobaccos Avhich are sold in the form of leaf, 
as for example, the dcsi tobacco grown in North Bihar and United 
Provinces and the jaii of North Bengal, it should be possible 
t-o work out standard grades. It is eon.sidered tliat to make a begin- 
ning attempts might be confined at first to the clcsi tobacco of North 
Bihar area where some kind of sorting is already being done by the 
growers and traders and to the jaii tobacco of North Bengal area. 
In the North Biliar area, the murhan (middle leaves), rainii (top 
leaves), chhahua (bottom leaves) and dooji (ratoon leaves) may be 
each graded into three grades in accordance witli colour and texture. 
Size appears to be a matter of secondary consideration and might be 
taken into account, only if the traders consider it of sufficient im- 
portance. Similarly it should be possible to define at least 3 or 4 
standard grades for the jati tobacco of North Bengal, based on colour, 
texture and size of the leaf. 

(a) Chewing iohacco. — The jati of Noi'th Bengal and dcsi of 
Bihar and United Provinces are also used for chewing. The quality 
of Ileenampalayam chewing tobacco of Coimbatore district is very 
largely determined by the amount of white incrustation (bloom) on 
the leaf surface and colour, apart from the body, ta.ste and pleasant 
aroma. It is for consideration whether this type of leaf cannot be 
graded into three or four definite standards in accordance with the 
variations of the wliite bloom on the leaf surface, colour and size. 

(Z>) Nicotiana Bustica . — 

(t) Hookah and chctving. — Apart from strength, the only factors 
taken into account in judging the quality of moiihari tobacco from 
North Bengal and Cooch Behar are texture and colour. The strength 
of the leaf varies from one part to another but with further detailed 
examination it should be possible to describe three or four standard 
grades of moiihari based on colour and texture. 

.. _ The vilayati tobacco produced in the Purnea district of North 
Bihar appears to be the cheapest tobacco leaf available in any market 
in India, and it is perhaps not advisable to suggest grading this class 
of tobacco without further investigation and experiment. 
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In the case of calctottia leaf produced in the United Provinces, 
Punjab and Delhi, it is difficult to suggest at this stage any system 
of grading for powders and ropes. The method of preparing the 
produce by pounding the whole plant into powder on open fields 
encourages the mixing of earth, and in Delhi Province alone, it is 
estimated that tlie earth so collected amounts to about 25 per cent, 
of the total ' weight of tobacco. Further enquiries made in this 
respect indicate that the growers would gain considerably by selling 
their iDroduce in the form of bundles composed either of leaves or 
whole i^lants. But the growers generally prefer to mal^e the tobacco 
into powder. It would appear that there would be some advantage 
in putting the powders of tlie different parts of the tobacco plant 
on tlie market free from earth. Manufacturers and buyers in Delhi 
City are in favour of a change of practice by the local growers on 
this line, and they liave expressed the view that, it would in fact, 
pay the growers to do so. The growers and the ^dllage merchants on 
the other hand are inclined to take a different view and claim that 
the total sum received for tobacco and earth are larger than would 
be received for clean tobacco. They point out that the hookah manu- 
facturers are accustomed to use a proportion of earth in making up 
their mixtures, and on that account, are not inclined to give up the 
practice of mixing earth with local tobacco. There seems to be no 
doubt that the reputation of the areas wliieh are accustomed to mix 
a considerable quantity of earth in powdered tobaccos, must be 
such that any individual grower who attempted to market clean 
produce would find it difficult to get a sufficiently high price to 
compensate him for the absence of eartli and any proposal to raise 
the standard of quality by introducing suitable grades would have 
to meet a general agreement in the trade before it would be suc- 
cessful. For individual growers or merchants who are at present 
anxious to secure an enlianced price, it would, it is suggested, he 
better to put their tobacco up in an entirely different form, e.g., in 
jiiitis or bundles. 

In the preparation of tobacco ropes (rii^ssa), it is the usual 
practice to put the inferior quality plants inside and the superior 
ones on the top before preparing the rope. Once the rope is pre- 
pared it becomes very difficult to examine the quality of the tobacco 
without untwisting the rope and in doing so considerable quantity 
of the dried leaf falls off. It is noticed that the prices paid for the 
tobacco ropes are slightly higher than those paid for the tobacco 
powders, but considerably lower than those obtained for bundles of 
leaf or plant. It is therefore considered that it would be in the 
interest' of the growers, if the S3'stem of preparing tobacco ropes is 
given up in preference to prepai’ing bundles of leaf or plant. 

In view of tlie fact that the leaves from different parts of the 
plant possess different quality characteristics with regard to texture, 
size and even colour, it is difficult to suggest any standard descrip- 
tions of grades in the case of tobacco sold in the form of bundles 
consisting of the whole tobacco plant. Considering that the prices 
of leaf bundles are alwaj’^s higher than those obtaining for plant 
bundles, it would be advisable for the growers to sell their leaf in the 
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form of leaf bundles instead of bundles of whole tobacco plants. The 
additional labour that may be required in plucking the individual 
leaves from the plant is not of much practical importance on- peasant 
farms. Since there is a demand for the powdered stalks and stems, 
the remaining portion of the plant can be crushed into powder and 
sold to hookah manufacturers. 

The first obvious step is for producers to sub-divide their hookah 
tobacco and put the different parts of the plant on the market 
separately and tlie leaf should preferablj’- be in the form of bundles 
but it is a matter for further investigation and experiment whether 
the calcuttm leaf can be sorted into three or four grades in accord- 
ance with colour and thickness of leaf. 

{ii) Snuff tobacco . — The method of sorting adopted by snuff 
manufacturers at Hazro in the case of naswari tobacco produced in 
the North-West Frontier Province is based on the position of the leaf 
on the plant, the 3 or 4 top leaves being considered superior to the 
lower leaves. The quality factors generally taken into account are 
colour, thickness and brittleness of leaf. The question of defining 
standard grades on the basis of colour and texture remains to be 
investigated. 


(3) Suitable areas eor grading tobacco. 


As a first step towards the introduction of grade standards for 
tobacco leaf grown in India, such attempts migh,t be made, with a 
reasonable hope of success, for following types. 


Class. 


Areas. 

Nicotiana Tdbacum — 

1. Virginia — 

(a) Flue-cured 

i 

i 

- 

(6) Sun-cured. 

2. Oountry {Natu ) — 

1 

I- Cigarette. 

Guntur, Mysore, Saharanpur, .Jhansi 
and Satara. ^ 

Sun-cured 


Guntur. 

3. UsiJcappal — 

(а) Cigar. 

(б) Cheroot. 

• • • • 

Trichinopoly and Coimbatore. 

j 

I 

4. Monnakappal — 

Cheroot. 

t « • • 

Madura, 
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Class. 

» 

Areas. 

6. Jati 

, (a) Hangpur-cigar. 

(b) Bhengi-chevoot. 

(c) Chewing. 

Rangpur and Cooch Behar. 

(d) Hookah. 

• 

6. J^£St • • • • • • 

(o) Hookah. 

(6) Chewing. 

Bihar, U. P. and Punjab, 

7. Meenampalayam — . ■ 

Coimbatore. 

Chewing. 


8. Mysore — . . ' . . 

Chewing. 

Mysore. 

Hicotiana Bustica — 


(a) EooTcah, 

North Bengal and Cooch Behar.- 

(6) Chewing. 


10. Vilayati — . .. 

Hookah. 

North Behar. 

11. GalcuUia — .. 

(a) Leaf — 

(i) Hookah. 

(«) Chewing. 

{b) Powders — 

Hookah. 

(g) Ropes — 

U.P., Punjab and Delhi. 

Hookah. 


12. Nasivari — . . . , . , 

SnuEF. 

N. W. F. P. 


For Burmese cli'eroot tobacco, attempts might be made for Kiin- 
yxva-lisc and Shwegyin and Burmese Havana, in areas of Sbwegyin 
and north of Thayetmyo. 
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The question of examining the possibilities of ,the introduction 
of standard grades for tidi and hookah tobaccos which are crumbled 
into powders by the growers immediately after curing and before sale 
may have to be held over pending further inV’estigation and experi- 
mentation. 

So far as cigarette tobaccos are concerned, systematic grading 
is already being done, with encouraging results. The Central 
Marketing Staff in co-operation with the Provincial Marketing Staff 
held an informal conference of representatives of cigarette tobacco 
growers, traders and manufacturers in 1936. As a result of this 
conference, the Indian Tobacco Association was organised at Guntur 
with the object of introducing standard grades and the issuing of 
periodical bulletins and leaflets for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion on market intelligence, methods of cultivation, curing . and 
grading of cigarette tobaccos. This Association was registered in 
January 1937 and has on its roll members who are growers, exporters 
and manufacturers. The activities of this Association ' are confined 
only to cigarette tobaccos. In consultation with the Association, the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and MarJdng) (Tobacco) Rules 
were framed in March 1937 under the Agricultural Produce (Grad- 
ing and Marking) Act, 1937. These rules were subsequently revised 
as a result of experience gained by the Association during the first 
year of its existence and the revised rules regarding grade specifica- 
tion, etc., are given in Appendix LXII. In accordance with these 
rules five standard grades have been specified for Virginia flue-cured 
leaf {see plates facing pages 242, -244, 246, 248 and 250), three for 
Virginia, sun-cured and five for' Country (natu) sun-cured, based on 
colour, texture and the extent of blemish. 

75,000 lb. of cigarette tobacco was exported,^ to the United 
Kingdom during 1937 graded and marked according to the Agricul- 
tural Produce (Grading and Marking) (Tobacco) E-ules. This year 
(1938) the members of the Association hope to export about 375,000 
lb. of cigarette leaf graded according to the standards. The Associa- 
tion has also commenced issuing monthly bulletins on market intel-” 
ligence, giving information on area, -production, stocks and prices 
of different types of cigarette leaf in the Guntur area, as well as, 
information about prices, stocks, etc., in the United Kingdom market 
and elsewhere. Leaflets for the benefit of the growers giving informa- 
tion on cultivation, curing and grading are also issued by the Associa- 
tion. The membership of the Association is on the increase and it 
appears that the Association has now thoroughly realised the 
advantages of adopting standard grades.' In fact, the Association 
has now reached a stage when with a view to maintaining a high - 
standard of quality, it is suggested that exports, of cigarette tobacco 
might be allowed only on the basis of standard grades and that 
regulated and open markets might be established at a few centres in 
the Guntur area where producers could bring their graded leaf for 
sale by auction. 

Attempts in a somewhat similar direction are now being made 
by the Central and Provincial Marketing Staff in the Rangpur, 
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The question of examining the possibilities of the introduction 
of standard grades for hidi and hookah tobaccos which are crumbled 
into powders by the growers immediately after curing and before sale 
may have to be held over pending further investigation and experi- 
mentation. 

So far as cigarette tobaccos are concerned, systematic grading 
is already being done, with encouraging results. The Central 
Marketing Staff in co-operation with the Provincial Marketing Staff 
held an informal conference of representatives of cigarette tobacco 
growers, tradei’s and manufaetui*ers in 1936. As a result of this 
conference, the Indian Tobacco Association was organised at Guntur 
with the object of introducing standard grades and the issuing of 
periodical bulletins and leaflets for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion on market intelligence, methods of cultivation, curing and 
grading of cigarette tobaccos. Tliis Association was registered in 
January 1937 and has on its roll members who are growers, exporters 
and manufacturers. The activities of this Association are confined 
only to cigarette tobaccos. In consultation with the Association, the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) (Tobacco) Rules 
were framed in March 1937 under the Agricultural Produce (Grad- 
ing and klarking) Act, 1937. These rules were subsequently revised 
as a result of experience gained by the Association during the first 
year of its existence and the revised rules regarding grade specifica- 
tion. etc., are given in Appendix LXII. In accordance with these 
rules five standard grades have been specified for Virginia flue-cured 
leaf {see plates facing pages 242, 244, 246, 248 and 250), three for 
Virginia sun-cured and five for'Countiy (natu) sun-cured, based on 
colour, texture and the extent of blemish. 

75,000 lb. of cigarette tobacco was exported to the United 
Kingdom during 1937 graded and marked according to the Agricul- 
tural Produce (Grading and Marking) (Tobacco) Rules. This yeax 
(1938) the members of the Association hope to export about 375,000 
Ib. of cigarette leaf graded according to the standards. The Associa- 
tion has also commenced issuing monthly bulletins on market intel- 
ligence, giving information on area, -production, stocks and prices 
of different types of cigarette leaf in the Guntur area, as well as, 
information about prices, stocks, etc., in the United Kingdom market 
and elsewhere. Leaflets for the benefit of the growers giving informa- 
tion on cultivation, curing and grading are also issued by the Associa- 
tion. The membership of the Assoeiation is on the increase and it 
appears that the Association has now thoroughly realised the 
advantages of adopting standard grades. In fact, the Association 
has now reached a stage when with a view to maintaining a high 
standard of quality, it is suggested that exports of cigarette tobacco 
might be allowed only on the basis of standard grades and that 
regulated and open markets might be established at a few centres in 
the Guntur area where producers could bring their graded leaf for 
sale by auction. 

Attempts in a somewhat similar direction are now being made 
by the Central and Provincial Marketing Staff in the Rangpur, 
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Darblianga and Tricliinopoly areas and it is hoped that some kind of 
standard grades might be tried in these areas as an experimental 
measure during the next tobacco season. 

(-1) Standardisation of packages. 

Another problem of standardisation is with regard to the methods 
of packing adopted for the different types of tobaccos. The pack- 
ages used for tiie indigenous types of tobacco appear to be satisfactory 
under the existing methods of trade and consumption. The ques- 
tion of using standardised and better types of packages for Indian 
cigarette tobacco is, however, important. At present, the bulk of 
the cigarette leaf exported bj’’ Indian exporters is packed in bales 
containing about 250 lb. of leaf. Since the bulk of the cigarette 
tobacco exported goes to tile United Kingdom, it would be desirable 
to consider the opinion of the United Kingdom manufacturers regard- 
ing the advisability of packing cigarette leaf in bales, klost manu- 
facturei*s believe that tobacco matures better in the cask than in the 
bale, and almost all complain that packing in bales results in greater 
breakage of leaf and therefore of waste, more particularly, when by 
inexperience the leaf is over-dried. The American tobacco received 
in the United Kingdom market is almost invariably packed in casks 
•of the “ tierce ” description weighing under 900 lb, net, or in eases. 
The manufacturers always show a preference for tobacco that is 
packed in hogsheads, casks and wooden cases and it is on this account 
that few of the Indian exporters have been exporting their leaf in 
hogsheads during the last 2 or 3 years. The bales and hogsheads 
used by Indian exporters are of fairly uniform size, but with a view 
to standardise these packages it would be desirable if the Indian 
Tobacco Association at Guntur, also adopts standards for packages, 
particularly for tobacco leaf exported according to the standards. 
It would be also desirable to include promsion in these rules for 
standardised methods of packing. 

D. — Systems of grading in some of the important tobacco producing 

countries. 

(1) Rhodesia. 

After the leaf is removed from the flue-curing barn, it is roughly 
sorted into four grades according to colour, viz., bright, medium, 
dark and green. Each of these grades is arranged in separate bulks. 
Leaf which is green in colour is placed in one corner of the shed as 
this ^bulk is the last one required for grading. The tobacco is 
removed from the bulk for grading, starting first with the bright 
leaf. It is placed on tables in the grading shed, where it is sorted 
out according to colour, size and texture. On the table there are 
six divisions, one each for the following grades : straight leaf, slightly 
perished or torn, badly- perished or torn, green, spotted leaf, and 
sponged leaf. The straight grade leaf is then collected for further 
sub-division and talien for final sorting to another table with four 
•divisions which are for Nos. 1, 2, 3 and the leaf with green tinge. The 
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slightly perished or torn leaf is next graded out in a similar fashion 
and so on until the last of the grades from the six divisions has be^ 
dealt with. After the bright leaf, the medium leaf .is dealt with,, 
then the dark leaf, followed by the green tobacco. _ The graded 
tobacco is now tied into “ hands Only leaf of similar grade and 
length is tied in the same hand of tobacco. Leaf under eight inches 
in length is not tied into hands but is packed in bales as loose leaf. 
There are 49 standard grades for flue-cured leaf. Appropriate- 
standard s^mibols have been adoiited to designate the different 
grades. 

(2) South Africa. 

Before the green leaves are threaded and cured they are sorted 
into the following classes according to condition and size, large, 
medium and small ; — 

(?) Sound, whole ripe leaves — ^these are sorted into further- 
classes according to size, viz., large, medium and. 
small. 

(ii) Over-ripe leaves, if the quantity is exceptionally large,, 
these are classed into two sizes, 

(n?) Broken leaves — ^those damaged by wind or eaten by- 
insects. 

(iv) Green leaves — ^these are usually discarded. 

After curing, all the broken, green, over-ripe and mouldy leaves- 
are separated from the rest. The sound leaves are then classed 
according to pickings, size and colour. 

(3) Cahada, 

Ten standard grades have been adopted by, the Ontario Burley 
Marketing Board for the Burley tobacco, each grade being designated 
by standard symbols. 

The system of grading flue-cured leaf is largely based on the 
methods followed in the United States of America. 

(4) United Sta-ies op Atsierioa. 

(a) Grades. — The .systems of grading different types of tobacco 
leaf in America appear to be the most elaborate and comprehensive. 
Under the authority of United States 'Warehouse Act and the Tobacco 
Stocks and Standards Act, the Secretary of Agi-ieulture has made 
rules regarding the classification and grading of unmanufactured 
tobacco. According to this official classification, all Ameriean-gro-wn. 
tobaccos are divided into seven classes. The first three classes are 
based on the method of curing, the next three on the pidncipal uses 
for which the tobacco is grown and the seventh class covers all mis-- 
ceJJaneous types not otherwise classified. These classes are : — 
(U Flue-cured types, (ii) fire-cured types, (???) air-cured types, 
cigar filler types, (u) cigar binder types, (vi) cigar wrapper 
types, and '(vii) miscellaneous tj'pes. 
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All tobaccos imported from foreign countries like Cuba, Sumatra, 
Java, Philippine Islands, etc., are classed separately so that the 
foreign types practically form the eighth class. 

It is the first six classes which are important from the point of 
■view of internal and international trade. Each class is sub-divided 
into types. A type is defined as a division of a class of tobacco 
having certain common characteristics which permit its being divided 
into a- number of related grades. The first six classes cover 26 
important types with 2 to 6 types in each class. Of the 26 important 
types, grades have been published for 23 t 3 ’-pes. 

Under each type, tobacco leaf is graded on the basis of 4 
factors : — (i) Group, (ii) Quality, (in) Colour, and (iv) Length. 

Grotip which is a sub-division of a type, is very largely based on 
the position of the leaf on the plant. There are from 4 to 6 groups 
in each type. Standard symbols for group names have been pre- 
scribed and for the flue-cured types these are : — 

A — ^Wrapper, B — ^Leaf, C — Cutters, X — ^Lugs, N — ^Nondescript, 
S — Scrap. Under the Tobacco Stocks and Standards Act the leading 
dealers and manufacturers are required to report to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, quarterly, their stocks of leaf tobacco 
divided by type and groups of grades. 

The next suh-division divides each group into qualities. The 
various degrees of quality, from 1 to 6, are based upon factors like 
cleanliness, soundness, smoothn^s, texture, elasticity, oil, wax, 
maturity, grain, body, strength, finish, Venetian', width of leaf, uni- 
formity, damage, etc., according to their importance in the particular 
group. The terms used to describe quality are : — Choice, Pine, Good, 
Pair, Low and Common. The symbols used to denote these terms 
are numerals from 1 to 6. . 

The importance of colour varies with different types. In types, 
like the flue-cured, in which colour is of sufficient importance to be 
shown as a part of the grade description, the several shades of colour 
are designated by letters. Some of the important colours are : — 
L — flight, P — ^medium, E — red, D — dark, G — green and M — ^mixed. 
In the flue-cured class, the lights are lemon coloured, the mediums 
are orange coloured and the darks are mahogany coloured. 

Por types in which size is an important consideration, standards 
of length have been established and published. Several lengths, 
commonly Imown as sizes, are designated by different series of 
numbers. 

A complete tobacco grade symbol, with the four grade factors, 
group, quality, colour and length arranged in order, forms a code by 
which a specific grade is indicated. The code system conforms to 
trading practices,' makes for brevity and facilitates commercial trans- 
action. Por example, the Grade B5P43 (of type 21) refers to the 
“ leaf ” group of tobacco, fifth quality, medium colour and size 43. 
Grade A2L (of type 11) refers to wrapper tobacco, second quality 
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and lemon colour. In fine-cured tobacco alone, there are four types- , 
and each type lias got 65 standard grades. 

The primary purpose of the Federal standards is to furnish the 
basis for warehouse inspection and market news service to growers. 
The Federal standards have also been adopted for the purposes of 
future trading. 

(5) Grading service. — The United States Department of Agri- 
culture in co-operation with State agencies has made the Tobacco 
Inspection Service available to growers at a few markets, to deter- 
mine whether by informing the growers as to the grade of their 
produce, the auction market system would be improved. The inspec- 
tion service undertakes the inspection and certification of tlie grade 
of tobacco, before sale, at auction markets. Packed tobacco is also 
inspected and the grade certified upon application by interested 
parties. 

The general procedure of the grading or inspection service is- 
that the grower delivers his leaf at any warehouse he may select, 
where it is weighed and arranged for sale on flat baskets. A ware- 
house ticket is placed on the lot and this shows the name of the 
seller and the weight of leaf in the lot. Space is provided on the- 
ticket for the name of the buyer, the grade symbol of the buyer and 
the price at which the leaf is sold. It has also a space in the corner, 
where the official inspector puts in the type, grade and signs his 
initials. The warehouse ticket then becomes a gi’ade certificate and 
shows the type of tobacco as well as its group, quality and colour by 
the standard symbols. When the auction starts on each lot, the- 
grade of the lot is announced for the information of all the parties 
concerned. 

The official grading inspectors are removed as completely as 
possible, from influences calculated to sway their judgments in grade 
determinations by making them completely responsible to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, or to the Federal and State 
Departments of Agriculture, if the grading service is handled . 
jointly. 

One or more copies of the grade cej'tificates issued by the official 
grader are filed in his office and when practical other copies may be 
distributed to interested parties. 

Another kind of certificate issued by -the official grading inspector 
is the inspection certificate which is given when packed tobacco leaf 
is inspected. The certificate shows, {i) the date of certificate, (ii) the 
location of tobacco, {Hi) the kind of package, {iv) a number or other 
symbol by which the package can be identified, {v) the type, grade, 
form and condition of the tobacco, (vi) a statement to the effect that 
the certificate is issued under the Act, and (vii) the signature of the 
official grader. The original certificate, immediately upon its issue, 
is delivered or mailed to the applicant for whom the grading was done 
and copies are supplied to interested parties who have^purehased or 
sold the tobacco. Copies of the certificate are filed in the office of the 
official grader as in the case of grade certificates. 
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[^Glassification, grading and standardisation^ 
IIsrTEE-OHAPTER SIX. 

In the United States of America where the prodnc- 
tion and marketing of tobacco is carried ont on an 
enormous scale, an elaborate and comprehensive system 
of grading has been established under the United States 
Warehouse Act and the Tobacco Stocks and Standards- 
Act. The primary lourpose of the Federal Grovernment 
standards is to furnish the basis for warehouse inspection, 
and a market news service for growers. The standards 
have also been adopted for the purpose of ‘‘ future ” trad- 
ing and for securing advances against stocks. - 

In the United States, tobacco is divided into seven; 
classes, three being of cigarette leaf, vis., flue-cm’ed, fire- 
cured and air-cured, three of cigar leaf, vis., fillers, bind- 
ers and wrappers and one miscellaneous. The first six 
classes referred to are divided into 26 types largely on- 
the basis of size of leaf, and each of these t 3 Tpes is again 
sub-divided into groups which depend mostly on the- 
position of the leaf on the plant. Each of these groups 
is further sub-divided into six qualities according to 
texture, freedom from damage, etc., and in the case of 
cigarette leaf, is further described according to the- 
colour. Standards of length have been defined for types- 
in which size is an important consideration. 

AH the American tobacco belongs to the Nicotiana; 
Tabacum species. In India, as has already been ob- 
served there are two distinct species, vis., Nicotiana- 
Tabacum and Nicotiana Rustica each having quite dis- 
tinctive characteristics. These constitute the fiirst twO' 
main divisions in any system of classification. The bulk 
of the tobacco grown in India can, however, be sub- 
divided into classes which are in the main characteristic 
of the leading centres of production. There are 16, dis- 
tmct classes of Nicotia^ia Tabacum and 4: of ' Nicotiana'. 
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'tica, but in considering the possibility of introducing 
idard grades in this country at an early date, it is 
[laps only necessary at this stage to have regard to 
Lit 8 classes of Nicotiana Tabacum and 4 of Nicotiana 
tica. 

For the time being, until the subject has been further 
lied, it would be better to omit consideration of the 
classes of bidi tobacco, viz., Gujeraii and Nipani, 
3h are reduced to powder form before being sold, 
ilarly powder and roi^es of Calcuttia and any form 
ibacco where the iDroduct consists of the whole plant 
■ also be omitted. 

This leaves for consideration the following classes : 
?inia (both flue-cured and sun-cured) and Natu (sun- 
id) cigarette leaf as grown in the Guntur area, 
ore, Saharan23ur, Jhansi, Satara and in small 
hes elsewhere ; TJsihappal and Monnahappal for 
i’s and clieroots as grown in the Trichinopoly, 
nbatore and Madura districts ; cigar leaf gro'wn 
md Eangpur ; the Jati, 23articularly the Bliengi 
ety as used for cheroots and the remainder of the 
■grown in North Bengal and Cooch Behar areas for 
v^ing and hookah ; Desi tobacco scattered throughout 
th Bihar, United Provinces and Punjab as used for 
mh and chewing. All these seem capalfle of being 
keted on the basis of standard grades. The grading 
fysore chewing tobacco and of the Meenampalayam 
eco as grown in Coimbatore district for chewing 
Id also seem to be iDossible. Certain classes in the 
)Uana Rustica grouj) deserve consideration and the 
ibility of establishing separate grades for chewing and 
mh in each case needs examination. The following 
the imiDortant classes : Motihari as grown in North 
gal and Cooch Behar areas, Yilayati of North Bihar, 
nittia as grown in the United Provinces, Punjab and 
ii where it is marketed in the form of leaf and not 
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as powder or ropes. Finally Naswari toloacco as used 
for making smiff in the iTorth-West Frontier Province 
might also he dealt with. 

Statutorj^ grades for cigarette leaf have already 
been prescribed imder the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Act 1937, which define the grades 
on the basis of colour, texture and freedom from blemish. 
There are five grades of Virginia flue-cured which range 
from bright lemon in Fo. 1 to dull yellow with greenish 
tinges in Fo. 5. The texture ranges from fine to coarse 
and thin. First grade leaf must be j)racticaUy free from 
blemish but the fifth grade may have brown patches and 
affected to some extent with sponginess and scalding. 

Physical standards corresponding with the pres- 
cribed grade designations are drawn ui3 by the Indian 
Tobacco Association with its headquarters at Guntur. 
In the first year the’ grades were introduced, 75,000 lb., 
were exiDorted to the United Kingdom market as an ex- 
periment and in the second year it is estimated that 
375,000 lb., would be despatched. 

Grades have been similarly defined under the Act for 
sun-cured Virginia and sun-cured Nat% (country) 
tobacco. The former ranges from bright to dark brown 
in colour and the texture good or medium. The latter 
ranges from bright to dark in colour and from good 
texture to leaf with a heavy body. 

^ Fo attempt has so far been made to grade any of 
the other, classes of Indian tobacco. Those used for 
cigar leaf might be graded on the basis of colour, texture, 
size and freedom from blemish. At present, for 
example, a few merchants and manufacturers of such 
leaf grown in Pangpur already sort the leaf into 4 grades 
and it seems worth consideration whether these could not 
be standardised. • 
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The greatest possibility of standardising grades of 
cheroot tobacco appear to exist in the case of jaii pro- 
duced in Rangpur and Gooch Behar areas of North 
Bengal. The main factors in this case are colour, size 
and the extent of bromi spots on the leaf. Bach of these 
quality factors, however, has a different degree of im- 
portance in different markets. It would, therefore, be 
necessary to study specially the requirements of the 
principal markets for this leaf, Burma, for exanqhe. 

Bor hookah and chewing tobaccos which are sold in 
the form of leaf the jati tobacco of North Bengal should 
afford scope for the standardisation of grades but the 
desi tobacco of North Bihar and United Provinces should 
also be taken into account. In North Bihar for example 
the middle leaves {Murhan), the top leaves (Rainti), 
fhe bottom leaves (Chhahua) and ratoon leaves (Dooji) 
would each seem capable of being sorted into three grades 
in accordance with colour and texture. Size, however, 
might be regarded as a secondary factor. 

The jati of North Bengal and the desi of Bihar and 
United Provinces could also be graded and packed 
separately for cheAving purposes and the possibility of 
grading the more expensive Meenampalayam chewing 
tobacco of Coimbatore district might be tried' out. In 
tliis case apart from body, taste and pleasant aroma the 
quality is A’-ery largel}^ determined by the amount of 
white bloom on the leaf surface and by the colour. 
There seems scope for the introduction of at least three 
or four standard grades. 

In attempting to grade the diffei^ent classes- of 
tobacco falling in the Nicotiana ' Rustica species, the 
main factors are strength, texture and colour and the 
different classes of leaf might well be graded on the 
basis of those factors. 

Suggestions in regard to grading meet Avith opposi- 
tion oAving to the fact that some growers and merchants 
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feel that it pays to dispose of as much earth and rubbish 
as j)0ssible with the tobacco. Where this view iDrevails 
any individual effort to raise the standard of quality by 
introducing grades is perhaps not likelj'' to prove profit- 
able. On the other hand the exioeriment would be well 
worth trying. 

The demand for tobacco and the price it commands 
very largely depend on the quality and in the interests 
of the growers in the chief areas of production, it is 
essential to enhance the reputation of the locally grown 
tobacco. This can only be done by the introduction of 
standard grades which would be adhered to by all con- 
cerned. 

It is perhaps interesting to note that although 
standard grades have only been in operation for 
cigarette tobacco in the G-untur area for less than two 
years, there is already a large body of opinion amongst 
^’owers, merchants, exporters and manufacturers that 
it would be to the advantage of aU of them if steps could 
be taken to ensure that aU the cigarette tobacco grown 
and exported from that area could be graded and 
marked in accordance with the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act. 

The importance of this attitude should not be lost 
on the growers and merchants concerned with the pro- 
duction of different classes of tobacco in the other main 
producing areas throughout India and Burma. 
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CHAPTER Vn.— STORAGE AND STOCKS. 

A. — Importance of storage, 

I 

• The production of tobacco is seasonal while the demand is spread 
over the year. It is, therefore, necessary to, store tobacco until it 
is required for consumption. Tlie storage of lobacco has also an 
important bearing on its smoking quality. In the case of cigarette 
tobacco, for example, it is considered essential to keep it in store 
for some time till it becomes mellow and fit for manufacture. After 
the cigarette leaf is re-dried, it is packed in Jiogshcad.s, boxes or 
bales and kept in store for ageing. It is desirable to allow the leaf 
to mature suffieienllv before it can be used in the manufacture of 
good quality cie.arf'Ues. During storage the leaf undergoes 'fer- 
mentation which mellows the leaf, removes its rawness and bitter- 
ness, betters the colour and develops aroma. The leaf is as a rule 
not considered sufficiently matured for use in the manufacture of 
good quality cigarettes till after about 24 months’ storage. 

Ageing is also important in the case of hidi tobacco. Well-known 
manufacturers of hidis consider that hidi tobacco should be aged at 
least for 6 months before using it in the manufacture of hidis. 
Ageing is supposed to decrease the harshness of tobacco without 
affecting its strength to any appreciable extent. It also improves 
its burning quality. In the Nipmi area of Bombay Presidency the 
quality of Nipani and Alcol hidi tobaccos goes on improving after 
about 6 to 12 months’ storage, while that of Mirji and Pandliarpuri 
hidi tobaccos improves after about 8 months’ storage. In the 
Gujerat area the hidi tobacco is considered to improve in quality 
after about 6 months’ storage. 

In the manufacture for hoolcali purposes newly harvested 
tobacco is considered harsh. Most of the wholesale tobacco merchants 
and hoolcali manufacturers therefore store their tobacco stocl^s for 
about 6 montlLS before using them. Even the tobacco growers 
themselves very seldom use newly harvested tobacco before, it is 
sufficiently aged. Whenever they have exhausted the previous year’s 
crop and are forced to use fresh tobacco leaf from their fields for 
smoking, the cultivators of Gujerat resort to a make-shift device 
which consists of putting fresh tobacco in an earthen vessel which is 
then put on the fire for about half an hour. The tobacco thus treated 
is then considered fit for smoking, as it partially loses its harshness. 

In Burma also most of the merchants and manufacturers age their 
tobacco before using. The tobacco improves in quality on storing and 
is said to have the best smoking quality after it has been in store for 
about 4 to 12 months. The quality of the lower grade tobaccos, 
Jbowever, deteriorates after about 8 to 10 months’ storage. 

B. — Methods of storage. 

(1) In Villages. 

finder the existing system, excepting a few well-to-do growers- 
many of whom are also merchants, the cultivators of tobacco, as a- 
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rule, do not store tobacco before sale for any appreciable length of 
time. Apart from tlie pressing need 'for cash on the part of most 
of <he growers, the most important reason is that without adequate 
storage facilities tobacco,, particularly cigarette, cigar, cheroot and 
high quality chewing leaf, deteriorates fast in quality, especially 
ill colour. Since few growers *ean aiford to have such facilities, 
they generally prefer to sell immediately after harvest. Tobacco 
becomes ready for the market during the months immediately pre- 
ceding the "break of monsoon in June and in the absence of adequate 
storage facilities deterioration occurs at a faster rate during the 
monsoon months than during the remaining part of the year. It is 
for lliis reason that the growers’ prices of 'cigarette and cheroot leaf 
and better quality cheroot and chewing tobaccos do not improve on 
storing. The few growers who store are mostly producers of hidi 
and hoohah tobaccos as in the case of these types deterioration in 
colour during storage is of little consequence to manufactui’ers 
and as the smoking quality improves after storage. As noted 
earlier in the Supply Chapter, even in the ease of those growers 
who can afford to store and hold over the crop, transport by cart 
to tlie nearest market or railway station is extremel 3 ’' risky dui’ing 
the monsoon period since a small shower during transit by cart 
might spoil the quality of whole cart-load of tobacco. Hence such 
people liave to wait till late September when the earty monsoon 
period is over. The conditions with regard to the disposal of the 
crop immediately after harvest in dilferent areas have already been 
discussed under the ‘ seasonal variation in the flow of market 
supplies but it maj^ be repeated here that the proportion of the 
farmers’ crop that is stored to be mai*keted after the end of the 
monsoon late in September or early October is extremely small, most 
likely not more than 5 per cent, of the total. 

The feAV well-to-do growers who store tobacco to be sold after the 
end of monsoon usually keep it in one of the living rooms of their 
houses or in a part of cattle shed, if it is well protected from the sun 
and the i-ains. The floor of the living room or cattle shed is defined, 
smeared with mud or cow-dung and then a small raised platform is 
prepared on it using either wooden planlfs or bamboos or straw. The 
houses of grower-merchants are usually weD. built with pakha roofs 
and floors and fidequate ventilation. A few of such persons, parti- 
cularlj^ from Guntur and Gujei’at, have got their own well-built 
godowns. Leaf tobacco intended for indigenous types of consumption 
like bidis, hookah, chewing, snuff, etc., is first tied into bundles or 
hanks and these are then arranged in stacks or heaps over the 
raised platform. The heap is then topped with drj'- grass or 
palm leaves which are covered with gmmy cloth or mats. The 
hea])s are periodically disturbed with an interval of about 2 to 
5 weeks and are rearranged, the bottom and the middle bundles 
being brought over to the top of the heap on each occasion. Tobacco 
powder intended to be used for hookah is simpty heaped on the floor 
and thelieap is covered with gunny or other cloth. Superior quality 
hookah tobacco powder and all bidn, tobacco powders are first filled 
in gunny bags ■which are then stacked one over the other in the store 
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room. The bags are re-arranged once a fortnight or a month, the 
boLtom bags coming on the top. 

But even in the case of small grOAvers tobacco is required to be 
stored at least for some time before it is sold and the period of storage 
may range from a feiv days to a fetv Aveeks. Such temporary storage 
is done by the groAvers in their oAvn fields either under the shade of 
a tree or a thatched roof. If the period of storage is considerably 
long and thei’e is fear of pilferage or rains by storing in open space, 
the tobacco is carried by the groAver to his oavu house Avhere it is 
stored in one of the living rooms. 

In Burma the peasant growers do not experience any difficulty 
as regards storage, as most of the crop is sold off by about July. 
In the case of a feAV Avho hold part or Avhole of their crop in the 
expectation of better prices, the tobacco leaf is stored in baskets 
Avhich are then arranged one oA'er the other on raised platforms in 
one of the Imng rooms of the groAver. 

(2) In Maihcets. 

The storing of tobacco is mostly done by commission agents 
and merchants in the principal assembling and distribution markets. 
In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa the merchants and commission agents 
store tobacco leaf in bales Avhich are arranged horizontally one oAer 
the other in godOAvns with thatched- roofs and mud floors on Avhicb 
platforms of bamboo or Avooden planks are built. In big markets like 
Calcutta, however, the godoAvns are Avell built with pakha floor and 
Toof. In storing tobacco the merchants take particular care to 
protect it from the sun and the rains. The tobacco bales are dis- 
tiu’bed periodically, particularly during the monsoon months. In 
most cases the godoAvns belong to the mei-chants and commission 
agents themselves. 

Commission agents and the merchants in the Bonibay Presidency 
usually have their oa\ti godowns which are well-built and adequately 
protected from the sun and the rains. In these godoAvns their oavu 
tobacco is stored, but in the Nipani area there is a system by Avhieh 
the commission agents store tobacco of their clients who are in most 
eases petty village merchants, charging them godoAvn rent. At 
Nipani the godown charges are half an anna per bag of tobacco per 
monlh and in addition 2 annas per cart of 16 bags are charged 
eA'eiy time the bags are turned OA^er in the godoAvn. The charge 
for turning over the bags is locally known as ‘ ferioamani \ The 
ferwaniani is done CA^ery 2 or 3 weeks, but sometimes even at shoner 
intervals during the monsoon. At Sangli, godoAvn charges are not 
leA-ied by the commission agents from their clients for 1 month’s 
storage, but afterwards the charges are 9 pies per bag per month, 
besides the ferwaniani charge of 3 pies per bag on each occasion 
the bags are re-arranged. At Nipani, generally no insurance 
chai-ges are made but at Sangli an insurance charge at 4 annas 
per cent, is made for any period after harvest till about October. 
No insurance charge is, however, recovered if the tobacco is kept 
in store for only one month. At Jaysingpur, the godown charges 
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■jvork out at 8 annas per cart of 16 bags per month, in addition to 
the f charge of 4 annas per ealrt each time the bags are 
turned O'ver. Insurance charges come to about 4 annas per cent, for 
any period up to a year. It may be, however, noted that these 
facilities for st-orage offered by commission agents in the Nipaiii 
area are in most eases availed of not by the growers but by petty 
merchants who caimot afford to have their o\vn or specially hired 
storage facilities. 

In the Gruntur area of Madras, the tobacco leaf is stored by the 
smaller merchants in temporaiy thatched sheds with hachcha floors. 
The floor is smeared with cow-dung and then the tobacco bales are 
' arranged one over the other. About half a dozen merchantsj how- 
e\'er, po^ess extensive godowns which are well-built with paldca 
floors and tiled or corrugated iron sheet roofs. In these .also the 
tobacco bundles are arranged one over the other after their arrival 
from villages. These tobacco bundles are, however, immediately 
opened up afterwards and bulked, re-dried, pressed and packed into 
bales, hogsheads or wooden eases which are then again stored till 
they are despatched. In the ease of Virginia cigarette tobacco the 
period of storing is small ranging from a month to 4 months, depend- 
ing upon the volume of business handled by an individual merchant. 
Countiy cigarette tobacco, however, has to be stored by the merchants 
neeessai’ily at least for 3 to 4 months until it is exported to Japan 
or sold to buyers within the country. Merchants in other areas of 
l\Iadras store the tobacco bales in pakha buildings with tiled or 
corrugated iron sheet roofs. Small platforms of wooden planks or 
brides are prepared on the floors. The tobacco bales are arranged 
on these platforms. 

In the United. Provinces, the merchants and commission agents 
in most cases have paJeka godowns with corrugated iron sheet roofs 
where- storing is made. Many of them have their own godowns, 
while others use hired ones. In CaAvnpore the hire charges come 
to about Rs. 100 per month for a godown of the storing capacity of 
about 5,000 maunds of tobacco. The commission agents in addition 
to storing their own tobacco also let out storing space to their clients 
a gi'eat' majority of whom are small merchants, only a few being 
gj'owers. The commission agents charge nothing for storing for a 
short period usually about a month, after tliis period the storing 
charges in some of the important markets like Farukhabad, Aligarh, 
Etah and Agra range from 1 Re. to 2 rupees per month for a room 
of ] 0' X 10' X 12' dimensiras with a capacity of 30 to 40 maunris of 
tobacco. In Lucknow, the charges for the oame sized room are, 
however, higher ranging from rupees 2 to rupees 4|8|- per month. Iii 
Benares, the charges for storing are low and come to about annas 2 
per package weighing about 10 maunds. 

The wholesale merchants, and commission agents in the Punjab 
keep tobacco in gunny sacks or bundles which are covered with palm 
matting. The bags or bundles of tobacco are arranged with no 
particular system in any available room adjacent to or remote from 
the shop. Occasionally the room has pakha floor but it is more often 
hachcha with no arrangements for any raised platform on, the floor. 
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Tu Assam, tlie merchants store tobacco invariably in their ovbi 
godov’ns along' with other conunodities. Small platforms or corrn- 
gated iron sheets are placed on the floor before stacldng the tobacco 
bundles. 

Jn Travancore, the merchants store chewing tobacco in fairly 
large rooms ■ provided with paM'a roofs and floorings usually of 
bricks and occasionally of cement plaster. Tlie bales of tobacco are 
arranged one on the top of another to a height of 10 to 12 feet. Bags 
of hidi tobacco are arranged in a similar manner. 

In Burma, the merchants in the assembling centres like Kangoon 
and Mandalay possess spacious godowns 'v^dth pahha roofs and floors 
The cigar and cheroot tobaccos are usually stored in baskets which are 
arranged, one over the other. Sometimes loose tobacco bales- are 
arranged one over the other, but this S 3 'stem is followed usually in 
tlie ease of lower grade tobaccos. 

(3) In factories. 

Except in the ease of cigarettes, hklis, cigars and cheroots, the 
business unit of manufacture is small and such small manufacturers, 
including the small manufacturers of l)idis, cigars and cheroots, who 
form the majority, do not stock large quantities. Such small quantities 
as are required to be stored, are kept in a comer of their small work- 
shop. Bidi and hookah powders are kept in gunny bags, while 
juitics or bundles of tobacco leaves are stocked piled one over the 
other. In most eases the flooring of the place where storing is done 
is hachcha, but there is practically no damage or loss as the stocks 
are kept onlj^ for short periods of about a week or two, till they are 
used in manufacture. 

The bigger factories {Mdi, cigar and cheroot) have godo-wns which 
are strongly built, with tiled or corrugated iron sheet roofs, cement or 
stone flooring and adequate arrangements for ventilation. The 
hidi tobacco bags are piled one over the other, while cigar and 
cheroot tobacco leaf is stocked in gunny bales which are arranged 
one over the other. The tobacco bags or bales are re-arranged 
periodieallj^ to prevent excessive fei’menta,tion by pressure, usually 
once a month, though the period is shorter during the wet montlis. 

Smaller cigarette factories store their stocks under ordinary 
conditions, i.e., in a specially constructed godown, with thick brick, 
stone or concrete walls, tiled roof, stone or concrete floor and ad- 
justable^ ventilators. In such godowns the leaf tobacco is stored 
almost invariably in bales arranged one over the other and the 
quantity stored ranges from six to twelve monihs’ requirements. 
Such small factories, however, manufacture only the low quality and 
cheap cigarettes. 

The storing of cigarette tobacco for the manufacture of good 
quality cigarettes is, however, more elaborate. Such manufacturers 
consider it essential to leave tobacco in stock for about twenty-four 
months to^ enable it to mature and it is the common practice with 
reputed eijrarette manufacturers to blend the gi’owths of different 
years to produce an article of uniform quality. During storage the 
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harshness of tobacco disappears and smoothness in smoking develops. 
The problems of ageing, maturing and smoothness in smoking 
are extremelj' important in the production of good quality cigarettes 
and tlicse can be -best solved, so far as conditions in India are con- 
cerned, by storing cigarette tobacco leaf in godowns where temperature 
and Imm'idity can be controlled. It is 'reported that one or two of 
the bigger cigarette factories store tbeir leaf supplies under air 
conditioning arrangements, and the leading factories have com- 
menced ‘recently to store their stocks of best quality leaf in cold store 
where the temperature and humidity can be more effectively con- 
trolled. The leaf is said to maintain its quality for a longer period 
under cold storage conditions, usually with a temperature ranging 
from 55°P to 60°P and humidity ap])roximately 70 per cent. The 
conditions prevailing under such storage hel]i to maintain the colour 
of the leaf — an important factor of all cigarette leaf — unaffected for • 
over a year and to prevent damage to leaves by insects. There are 
at present two cold stores in India where tobacco is stored, one at 
Calcutta, called the Calcutta Cold Store. Ltd., and the other at 
Chirala in Guntur District. The one at Chirala belongs to the Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development Co., Ltd. The capacity of the cold store 
at Calcutta is about 000,000 cubic feet of which, it is reported, that 
about two-thirds is taken up by cigarette tobacco, over 90 per cent, 
of which is said to be Guntur tobacco, the remaining being foreign 
leaf imported from the United States, Great Britain, Greece and 
Turkey. The cold store at Chirala was constructed only in 1935 and 
is understood to have a capacit}’- to store about t^vo million lb. of leaf. 

In these cold stores almost the whole of the leaf is stored in hogsheads 
and cases, the former being more common. Some of the imported 
leaf from Greece and Turkey is also stored in bales packed in gunny 
cloth. It is the opinion of leading manufacturers that tobacco 
matures better when packed in hogsheads and that when packed in 
bales there is a possibility of waste through breakage of leaf while 
handling, particularly when the leaf is over-di’ied through in- 
experience. 

(4) At Ports. 

There are Government bonded warehouses at the principal ports 
importing tobacco and tobacco products from abroad, c.g., at iladras, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Travancorc. 

The Madras port trust warehouse affords accommodation, watching ‘ 
and porters’ services for good.s passing through its premises during 
transit, and the harbour dues are collected at the followiim rates for 


every 50 cubic feet of space. 

Rs. A. p. 

Unmanufactured tobacco . . . . 2 0 0 

Cigarettes and cigars . . . . , . 3 4 0 

Tobacco dust . . . . . . 340 

Cut tobacco . . . , , . 3 4 0 

Tobacco sticks . . . . . , 3 4 0 


An additional fee of 2^ annas per ton is levied if the goods are 
■detuntely given in the charge of the Port Trust. Its sheds are let 
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out to merchauts for storage of their tobacco and tobacco products 
at their own risk. The charges for the iiire of storage rooms vary 
from Rs. 3-12-0 to Rs. 4-8-0 per 100 cubic feet per month. Some 
of the cigarette and cigar exporters avail themselves of this facility. 

There are only two regular bonded warehouses in Madi’as belong- 
ing to two leading cigar manufacturing firms, one from Madras and 
the other from Dindigul but under the control of the custonio 
authorities. In these warehouses the firms manufacture cigars partly 
from imported tobacco under the supervision of Customs bfficials. 
It is reported that about 85 per cent, of the cigars exported from, 
Madras are manufactured in these t^vo bonded warehouses. 


There are two Government tobacco warehouses in Bombay in 
charge of the Excise Department with an adequate control of the 
Customs Department. All the tobacco consumed in Bombay passes 
through the warehouse in klint Street. There are about 90 licensed 
warehousemen who have hired accommodation in tills warehouse for 
storing tobacco for consumption in Bombay and other parts of India. 
Cigarettes, cigars and bidi tobacco are stored in it. In the case of 
tobacco for consumption in Bombay, duty has to be paid before it can 
be removed from the warehouse. The quantities of country tobacco 
imported into the two warehouses for consumption in the city 
and distribution to other places, during seven years ending 1936-37 
were as follows 


Tear. 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 
i.932-33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


Quantities in maunds. 

. . 1,26,453 

1,65,835 
1,04,976 
1,0-5,776 
1,79,074 
1,72,020 
1,03,930 


The other warehouse is in Clive Street where mostly unmanu- 
factured bidi and hookah tobaccos are stored. Most of the tobacco 
stored is for export abroad. Local commission agents who have taken 
the rooms of the warehouse on hire, charge the exporters 8 annas per 
balq, for temporary storage till the tobacco bales are exported to 
Aden. 


The number of tobacco bales exported to Aden through the 
Clive Street warehouse during seven years ending 1936-37 were as 
shown below : — 


Year. 


No. of b 

1931 

• • 

3,746 

1932 

• • 

4,654 

1933 


5,976 

1934 


4,768 

1935 


7,421 

1936 


16,074 

1937 

Bach bale is equal to about 9 maunds 

in weight. 

12,934 
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In Bengal there are a number of ports and Government bonded 
warehouses. Most of them are leased out to private companies and 
firms and a very large number of these are under the control of the 
Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, Ltd. Tobacco is stored only 
in three of the several warehouses, of which one is entirely leased out 
to a cigarette firm. Tobacco for which duty has not been paid is kept 
under the control of the Gi^toms Department while fi'ee and duty 
paid articles remain with the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association. 
The storage charges collected by the Association are as follows : — 

Tobacco. Bate per month. 

Bs. A. p. 

A case or a cask .. .. .. .. .. 050 

Space occupying 10-cu.ft. . . . . . . . , 0 8 0 

In the Garden Eeaeh “ A ” Warehouse in Calcutta, compartments 
are let out at the following monthly rates of rent : — 

Bs. 

Groimd floor . . . . . . . . 100 per 1,000 cu.ft. 

Ist floor . . . . . . . . 85 Do. 

2nd floor . . . . . . . . 70 Do. 

3rd floor . . . . . . . . 60 Do. 

The rent is chargeable as soon as the accommodation is engaged 
or goods are brought within the premises of the warehouse. It is 
levied on the basis of a month or part of a month, the shortest broken 
period for which it is chargeable is quarter of a month. 

I'J’any municipalities in the Mysore State possess bonded ware- 
houses 'where tobacco is required to be stored by merchants and' 
manufacturers pending payment of octroi duty levied by muni- 
cipalities. The Bangalore city municipality, for example, owns a 
warehouse where merchants and manufacturers can store their 
tobacco free of charge, on condition that a merchant or manufacturer 
removes from the warehouse at least 240 lb. of his tobacco every 
month after paying the requisite octroi duty. In other cases, the rent 
.charged is Ks. 4 per month per room of about 12 ft. X 10 ft. X 12 ft. 
size. The rooms in the warehouse are locked and sealed in the 
presence of the merchant or manufacturer and the octroi officer. 

In Travancore State there are four tobacco bonded Avarehouses 
or banlfshaJls. The names of these bankshalls and the kinds of 
tobacco bonded in each of them is given below : — 

Name of bankshall. Types of tobacco permitted 

to be bonded. 

Kottar . . . . . . . .' Tinnevelly, Coimbatore and 

tlaflna. 

Trivandrum . . . . . . . . Coimbatore and Jaffna. 

Quflon . . . . . . . . Do. 

Alleppey . . . . . . ' . . ' Do. 

These banlcshalls are controlled by the State Government. Tliej'’ 
proAfide accommodation on rent for storing tobacco at the sole risk of 
the merchants Avho are all licensed by the State authorities. Any one 
desirous of bondmg tobacco in a particular bankshall has first to 
obtain a license authorising him to do so. Each bale is given a 
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out to mercliauts for storage of their tobacco and tobacco products 
at their own risk. The charges for the hire of storage rooms vary 
from Ks. 3-12-0 to Es. 4-8-0 iier 100 cubic feet per month. Some 
of the cigarette and cigar exporters avail themselves of this facility. 

There are only two regular bonded warehouses in Madras belong- 
ing to two leading cigar manufacturing firms, one from ]\Iadras and 
the other from Dindigul but under the control of the customs 
authorities. In these warehouses the fix-ms manufacture cigars partly 
from imported tobacco under the supervision of Customs bfficials. 
It is reported that about 85 per cent, of the cigars exported fronii 
Madras ax-e manufactured in these two bonded wax-ehouses. 


There are two Government tobacco warehouses in Bornhay in 
chai’ge of the Excise Department with an adequate control of the 
Customs Department. All the tobacco consumed in Bombaj* passes 
through the warehouse in j\Iint Street. There are about 90 liceixsed 
warehousemen who have hired accommodation in tlxis warehouse for 
storing tobacco for consumption in Bombay and other parts of India. 
Cigarettes, eigax-s and bidi tobacco are stox-ed in it. In the case of 
tobacco for consumption in Bombay, duty has to be paid before it can 
be i-emoved from the warehouse. The quantities of country tobacco 
imporled into the two warehouses for consumption in the city 
and distribution to other places, duxfing seven years ending 1936-37 
were as follows 


Year. 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 
j.932-33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


Quantities in maunds. 
1,26,453 
. . 1,65,835 

1,04,976 
, . 1,63,776 

1,79,074 
1,72,020 
1,03,930 


The other warehouse is in Clive Street where mostly unmanu- 
factured Mdi and hooJcali tobaccos are stored. Most of the tobacco- 
stored is for export abroad. Local commis.sion agents who have taken 
the rooms of the warehouse on hire, chax-ge the expoi-ters 8 aiinas per 
balq, for temporary storage till the tobacco bales are expox-ted to- 
Aden. 


The number of tobacco bales exported to Aden through the- 
Clive Street warehouse during seven years ending 1936-37 were as- 
shown below : — 


Year. 

1931 . . - . . 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Each bale is equal to about 9 maunds in weight. 


No. of bales. 
3,746 
4,654 
5,976 
4,768 
7,421 
16,074 
12,934 
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In Bengal there are a number of ports and Government bonded 
warehouses. ' Most of them are leased out to private companies and 
firms and a very large number of these are under the control of the 
Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, Ltd. Tobacco is stored only 
in three of the several warehouses, of which one is entirely leased out 
to- a cigarette firm. Tobacco for which duty has not been paid is kept 
under the control of the Customs Department while free and duty 
paid articles i-emain with the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association; 
The stoi’age charges collected by the Association are as follows : 

Tobacco. Bate per month. 

Rs. A. r. 

A case or a cask .. .. .. •• •• 050 

Space occupying 10-cu.ft. . . . . • • • • 0 8 0 

In the Garden Reach “ A ” Warehouse in Calcutta, compartments 
are let out at the follo^ving monthly rates of rent : — * 

Rs. 

Ground floor . . . ■. . • • • 100 per 1,000 cu.ft. 

1st floor . . . . • • • • 85 Do. 

2nd floor * . . . . . • • • 70 Do. 

3rd floor . . . . • . • • 60, Do. 

The rent is chargeable as soon as the accommodation is engaged 
or goods are brought within the premises of the warehouse. It is 
levied on the basis of a month or part of a month, the shortest broken 
period for which it is chargeable is quarter of a month. 

Many municipalities in the Mysore State possess bonded ware- 
houses where tobae'eo is required to be stored by merchants and' 
manufacturers pending payonent of octroi duty levied by muni- 
cipalities. The Bangalore city municipality, for example, ovms a 
warehouse where merchants and manufacturers can store their 
tobacco free of charge, on condition that a merchant or manufacturer 
removes from the warehouse at least 240 lb. of his tobacco every 
mouth after paying the requisite octroi duty. In other cases. the rent 
piiarged is Rs. 4 per month per room of about 12 ft. X 10 ft. X 12 ft. 
size. The rooms in the warehouse are locked and sealed in the 
presence of the merchant or manufacturer and the octroi officer. 

In Travancore State tlaere are four tobacco bonded warehouses 
or banJvsh^ls. The names of these bankslialls and the kinds of 
tobacco bonded in each of them is given below : — 

Name of bankshall. Types of tobacco permitted 

to be bonded. 

Kottar . . . . . . . . Tinnevelly, Coimbatore and 

Jaffna. 

Tnvandrum . , . . . . , . Coimbatore and Jaffna. 

Qailon , . . . . . . . po. 

Alleppey .. .. - po. 

These banlcshalls are controlled by the State Government. They 
provide accommodation on rent for storing tobacco at the sole risk of 
the merchants who are all licensed by the State authorities. An y one 
desirous pf bonding tobacco in a particular bankshall has first to 
obtain a license ' authorising him to do so. ' Each bale is given a 
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registered numbe? and this and the net weight are marked on the 
hale with tar. Duty on tobacco is collected when it leaves the 
banlishall on the weight recorded on entering it. The godown rent 
per bale of tobacco weighing about 75 lb. in the ease of Jaffna tobacco 
and 100 lb. in Tinnevelly and Coimbatore tobaccos bonded in bank- 
shall per month or fraction thereof, is one anna and sis pies for 
Tiunevellj^ and Coimbatore tobaccos and six pies for Jaffna tobacco. 

The total quantity of each of the different lands of tobacco 
bonded in Covernment baulishalls during 1933-34 and 1934-35 is 
.shown below: — 

(Candios of 000 lb. each). 
1933-34. 19'34-36. 

.... 657 601 

. . . . 0,404 6,253 

2,542 3,909 


Kind of tobacco. 
Tinnevelly . . 
Coimbatore . . 
Jaffna 


Total 


9,603 


9,663 


The quantity of tobacco subject to Customs duty imported into 
each province of British India, which I'emained in the Citstonis 
bonded warehouses on the 31st March, during 1928-29 to 1935-36, is 
as given in the Appendix DXIII. The quantities given in the state- 
ment do not include the stoclcs carried in the bonded warehouses in 
Travancore. 

The statement shows that thex*e was an abnormal rise in the 
quantity of tobacco in bond in India in 1930-31. In 1931-32 the 
stoclcs declined considerably but maintained very nearly tlie level 
of 1929-30. The quantity went on contracting till 1933-34, but it 
rose considerably in the following year and declined again in 1935-36. 

Tn Burma the quantity declined .steadily tiU 1931-32, when there 
was a .sharp faU to 3,356 lb. as compared with il0,881 lb. in 1930-31. 
1932-33 witnessed a reeoveiy but the quantity again went on declining 
tiil 1934-35. There was a good rise in the quantity in the bond in 
1935-36. 

0.' — Insurance of tobacco warehouses. 

It is not the practice with growers and merchants in India to 
insure their tobacco stocks ; and although there are only a few 
merchants who insure their tobacco godowns, there is not a single 
grower insuring his tobacco .store. Almost all the cigarette factories 
get iheir tobacco stocks" and factories insured. 

In Madras the insurance of tobacco warehouses is done to some 
extent at Guntur at the following rates chai’ged by an insurance 
company : — 

H) For fire proof or palcica godovms at 3$ annas per Rs. 100 
per annum. 

(ii) For second class construction at 5 annas per Es. 100 per 
annum. 

, (m) For third class thatched buildings at Es. 1-4-0 per Es. 100 
per annum. 
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For short periods rates are as follows : — ^ 

Period not exceeding 10 days. 1/8 annual premium. 

Period not exceeding 15 days. 1/6 annual premium. 

Period not exceeding 1 month. 1/4 aimual premium. 

Period not exceeding 2 months. 3/8 annual premium. 

Period not exceeding 3 months. 1/2 annual premium. 

Period not o 'cceoding 4 months. 6/8 annual premium. 

Period not exceeding 6 months. 3/4 annual premium. 

Period exceeding 6 months annual rate. 

The rates of insurance charges levied bj' another insurance 
company are slightly different. The company levies the followinf? 
charges : — 

Budding. ‘ Premium per annum 

(per Rs. 100). 

OlassI .. .. .. .. •• Saunas. 

OlassII .. .. .. ... .. •• 4 annas. 

Class HI .. ..' .. • * *. ..1 rupee. 

An extra charge of 25 per cent, is levied for risks talcen outside 
municipal limits. If there are kachcJia or thatched sheds within 50' 
feet but beyond 10 feet, an additional charge of one anna is levied 
per every Es. 100 worth of tobacco insured ; if vdthin 10 feet, the 
additional charge is 2 annas per Ks, 100 per annum. 

In Bengal the insurance charges for tobacco are different for 
Calcutta and mofussU places. The charges for tobacco valued at 
Ks. 100 are as under : — 

Kate per month Rate per month 



at Calcutta. 

in mofussil places. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

First oIms, fireproof or pahha godowns . . 

o 

o 

0 4 0 

2nd class, ordinary hachcha or pahha godowns 

.. O’ 6 0 

0 6 0 

3rd class, hachcha (thatched) godowns . . 

.. 14 0 

0 8 0 

4th class, hachcha (thatched) godowns . . 

• • • • 

14 0 


If the period is less than one year, the rate is reduced by about 
25 jjer cent. 


Tobacco transported by boats to the districts of Dacca, Paridpur 
and Backerganj in Bengal is insured against loss by fire, theft or 
natural calamities at Bs. 2 for Rs. 100 worth of goods during the- 
transit period. It is quite a common practice with cigarette manu- 
facturers to insure their tobacco godowns, but otherwise the insurance 
facilities are taken advantage of by extremely few merchants and 
most of these are large exporters operating in Calcutta and in the- 
Itangpur area. 
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In the Cliaroiar (Gujerat) area of Bombay, insurance of tobacco 
stocks or godowns appears to be conspicuous b.y its absence. In the 
Nipani area, however, the practice of insurance is observed to a small 
extent, the risk covered being mostlj’' that of fire. It is estimated 
that about 15 per cent, of the tobacco stocks and about one-tliird 
of T.lie godowns in Sangli are covered by insurance. In the Nipani 
market, however, onlj'^ about 5 per cent, of the stocks are insured. 
In d a 3 ^asingpui', an important tobacco market in Kolhapur State, 
nearlj’^ 23 per cent, of the tobacco stoclcs and 8 to 10 per cent, of the 
tobacco godowns are covered by insurance. 

D. — Losses in storage. 

It is difficult to estimate losses incurred in storing tobacco. The 
type and location of the warehouse aud the varying methods of 
storage determine to a large extent the amount 6f wastage during 
storage. In tobacco there is a natural shrinkage in weight due to 
loss of moisture on storing. There is also deterioration in quality 
which is indicated bj’- a change in the colour of the leaf, in the ease 
of cigarette tobacco. Apart from these losses wastage maj' also 
occur due to dampness and insect attack. It has generalty been 
observed that tobacco of poorer qualities deteidorates faster and is 
subject more readily to deterioration of colour and insect attack than 
tobacco of better qualities. 

Under ordinary conditions of storing, Virginia cigarette leaf 
of the first grade loses colour and becomes second grade in 3 to 4 
months’ time, resulting thereby in a loss of about 2 annas per pound. 
In the course of another 4 months the leaf further deteriorates and 
becomes third grade involving a total loss of about 4 annas per pound 
in price. It is noticed that the larger the moisture contents in 
tobacco the greater is the extent of loss in storing. Ilence no mer- 
chant in the Guniw' area likes to store Vii’ginia tobacco for long 
undej* conditions prevailing there. Ke-ordered leaf loses in weight 
onl}’' to a tery small extent, ?.c., 1 per cent, in the first j’^ear and 1-J 
per cent, during the second j'ear, if packed in hogsheads or wooden 
cases and stored under cold storage conditions. Thereafter the 
weight of the tobacco remains almost constant. There is no deteriora- 
tion in ^quality in the case of re-ordered leaf during storage. On 
the contrary, it improves in smoking quality. It has been observed 
that re-ordered leaf packed in hogsheads or cases is immediately 
despatched from the Guntur area either for export or to be stored 
in cold store on behalf of cigarette factoi'ies. Virginia leaf packed 
in bales loses weight and colour to a greater extent. Under 
ordinary conditions of storage the loss in weight comes to about 
10 lb., 13 lb., 15 lb., and 17 lb. per bale (250 lb.) during the course 
of 6 months, 1 year, 1^ years and 2 years respectively, but storing 
of Virginia leaf under ordinary conditions packed even in bales 
is rare, as the merchants prefer to despatch the bales immediately 
they are ready. The country cigarette tobacco, however, is stored 
for a longer period, and the shrinkage in weight, under Guntur 
conditions, on account of loss of moisture ranges from 5 to 10 per 
cent, in 3 to 4 months’ time. In addition, it has been observed 
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iliat there is considerable damage by insects to country cigarette 
iobacoo, sometimes to the extent of about 2 per cent. The loss in 
weight in the ease of 'indigenous types of tobacco grown in the 
other areas of the Madras Presidency varies from one area to 
anotJier depending upon the conditions of climate, storage and the 
quality of the tobacco stored, but it is estimated that these losses 
ill weight amount from 10 to 15, per cent, in about 6 to 12 months 
lime. After 12 months the shrinkage in weight is negligible. The 
damage by insects is reported to be small being estimated at less 
than i per cent. 

In Bihar and Orissa the shrinkage in weight amounts to about 
5 to 12 per cent, during the first year and thereafter there is practi- 
cally no loss. The damage due to insects is small and estimated at 
about 1 per cent. In the United Provinces the loss in weight due 
to shrinkage varies between 10 to 26 per cent. During the rains 
the tobacco gains in weight to the extent of 4 to 8 per cent., but 
this gain is lost in about 2 months after the monsoon is oyer. 
It may be noted, however, that with the gain in weight during 
the monsoon months there is a corresponding decline in the prices 
during the period. The damage by insects is estimated at not 
more than 1 per cent, of total production. 

In Bonibay the shrinkage in weight in the ease of tobacco 
bundles is as high as 25 per cent, during the first three months in 
tlie Oujerat area. In the case of Nipani and Gujerat Mdi tobacco 
powders, the loss in weight is less than 5 per cent, during the first 
eigiit montlts, after which further shrinkage in weight is negligible. 
The damage due to insect attack is reported to be i per cent, of 
total production. 

In the Pimjah, under the existing methods of storage, tobacco 
loses in weight to the extent of about 18 per cent, during the first 
six months, after which there is practically no further .shrinlcage in 
freight. In Sind the loss is estimated at about 20 per cent, in all 
the tracts except Biibak where the shrinkage in weight comes to 
about 6 per cent. only. It is said that the damage by insects in these 
two areas ranges from ^ to 1 per cent. 

In Bengal and Assam the shrinlcage in weight is estimated at 5 
to 10 per cent, during the first 12 months, after which there is no 
further loss. The damage due to insects is small and estimated at 
about 1 per cent. 


Jaffna tobacco in Travancore shows a driage of 8 to 10 per cent, 
ill about 12 months’ time. In Cochin .shrinlcage in weight varies 
between 10 to 20 per cent, in a j-ear. In Mysore and Hyderahad the 
loss in weight comes to about 5 to 10 per cent., while damage due to 
insects IS small and estimated at about 0.5 per cent. 


In Burma the shrinkage ih weight due to loss of moisture is abou 
10 per cent, from the time the tobacco is put on the market tr 
October. From October to March there is a further loss of abor 
b per cent., thereafter there is practically no loss in weight Th 
damage due to insects is estimated' at about 1 per cent 
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Estimated monthly stocks in Niyani. 
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The stocks thus reach their lowest levels during the three months, 
November to January, after which supplies of tlie new crop begin to. 
arrive in the market. Similar are tlie conditions in the other markets 
of Sangli and Jayasingpur in the Nipani area. 

In Bihar, the maximum stocks are held in April to June after 
which they deelme progressively till they reach their low level in 
December, January and Pebimaiy. 

In the Guntur area of the Madras Presidency, the Virginia 
tobacco stocks are at their liigh level from Pebruarj' to April. 
These stocks almost completelj'- disappear by May and June by 
which time they are sold oil to cigarette raainifacturers or exported 
abroad. The country cigarette tobacco stocks are liigh during Slay 
to August after which they slowly decline reaching a low level 
during December to March. With the manufacturers of cigarettes 
also the stocks are at their highe-st during April to June in the case 
of country cigarette tobacco. The leading cigarette manufacturers, 
however, attempt to maintain their stocks at as uniform a level as 
possible throughout the year and the general policy appears to be 
to have on hand stocks equivalent to two years’ requirements. 

In other areas also the stocks arc at their maximum during the 
three or four mouths after the new tobacco crop appears on the 
market. 

In Burma, high stocks are held during April to July after 
which they progressively decline reaching the minimum level about 
January. 


Gr. — Carry-overs. 

There are practical^ no carr 5 ’--overs from one season* to an- 
other with the growers. But considering that all types of tobacco 
are required to be kept in store at least for some months before they 
can be used in manufacture, merchants and manufacturers are 
required to carry large stocks from one year to another. Taking into 
account the wide variations from one area to another, described 
below, it is estimated that the annual carry-overs in India come to 
about 2,03,600 tons or 456 million lb., i.e., about 35 per cent, of the 

“Generally spealdng the harvesting of the new crop, begins as from 1st 
January, so the end of the season has been taken as 31st December on which 
date the carry-overs are taken forward. 
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average annual production of raw tobacco. Of tliis quantity the 
carry-overs with cigarette manufacturers are estimated at about 25 
million lb. in terms of raw unmanufactured tobacco, of which 
about 8 million lb. is Virginia cigarette leaf. The carry-overs with 
cigar and cheroot manufacturers are estimated at about 40 million lb. 
About 43 million lb. of hidi tobacco, 274 million lb. of hookah tobacco, 
65 million lb. of chewing tobacco and 9 million lb. of snuff tobacco 
are estimated as being carried over from one year to another. 

In Madras roughly about 111 million lb. of tobacco is carried 
over to the next season. Because of the loss in weight and value 
under the ordinary conditions of storage, Virginia and good bright 
country tobaccos are not kept for the next season. Merchants in 
Guntur prefer to send their stock of Virginia and country bright 
leaf to bonded warehouses in London for storage, consigning it to 
their brokers for sale. While the superior grade Virginia is dis- 
posed of by May, inferior qualities such as Virginia brown and red 
(flue-cured) are held in stock even u,p to September and October, 
but they are almost invariably disposed of before the end of the 
year. However in a few cases, some of the better placed of growers 
in Guntur possessing adequate storage facilities retain their tobacco, 
mostly the country cigarette tobacco, for the next season in expecta- 
tion of better prices. On the whole the growing export demand and 
the demand from the cigarette factories within the country tend 
to. keep down the carry-over of cigarette tobacco, which is estimated 
at 11 million lb. only. The annual carry-over of cigar and cheroot 
tobacco in the whole of Madras is estimated at about 52 million lb. 
It is estimated that during 1934-35, in Madras, the carry-over of 
hidi tobacco was about 8 million lb., while that of chewing and snuff 
tobaccos was about 40 million lb. 

In Bengal the carry-over is estimated at about 95 million lb. 
In Bihar and Orissa the annual carry-overs work out to about 23 
million lb. Taking the Bombay Presidency as a whole, it is esti- 
mated that about 15 million lb. of tobacco is carried over from one 
season to another. In Surat, Jayasingpur and Sangli markets, the 
carry-overs are about 2,500 maunds, 4,000 maunds and 2,500 maunds 
respectively. 

The annual carry-over in the United Provinces, the Pun j ah and 
Sind is estimated at 58 million lb., 19 million lb. and 3.7 million lb. 
respectively. 

In Mysore State the carry-overs are estimated at about 
9 million lb. and in Baroda at 3 million lb. In Syderahad the 
annual carry-over is usually about 13 million lb. 

H, — Stocks of Indian tobaccos held in the United Kingdom market. 

.In the United Kingdom it is the practice of all manufacturers 
to hold large stocks in the bonded warehouses with a view to get 
leaf which is sufficiently matured and aged for manufacture, and 
aisp to counteract the effects of erratic variations in the annual siJie 
prices and quality of the tobacco crop in the producing countries. 


Ou an average a little over 2 years’ requirements are held in stock. 
The consumption of tobacco in the United Kingdom is increasing 
and to meet these heavier requirements the stocks held have also 
increased from year to year. Thus while in 1910 only about 200 
million lb. were held in stock early in 1937 the stocks ’were as high 
as 500 million lb. 

So far as Indian tobaccos are concerned, the stocks held during 
the past 5 years ending 1937 have ranged from 25 to 26 mill ion lb. 
or roughly what would be required in about 2.43 years. In 1936 
the stocks held of Rhodesian tobaccos were about 31 million lb. or 
2.5 years’ requirements, as against 15.7 milli on lb. or 1.75 years’ 
requirements and 30.4 million lb. or 2.42 years’ requirements of 
Canadian and Nyasaland tobaccos respectively. The stocks of 
American tobaccos held at the end of 1936 were about 440 million lb. 
as against 447.5 million lb. at the end of 1934. It is reported that 
by the end of 1937 the stocks of American tobaccos declined still 
further. This fall in the stocks of American tobaccos may be attri- 
buted in part to the higher prices and the smaller sizes of United 
States’ tobacco crop. On an average about 2.1 years’ requirements 
of American tobacco are held in stock. 
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{^Storage and. stocks 
INTEE-CHAPTER SEVEN. ' 

The length of the storage p'eriod has a profound 
effect on smoking qnality. For the manufacture of 
cigarettes, tobacco is considered at its best after about two 
years. Tobacoo for hidis and cheroots should' be six to 
twelve months old but hookah tobacco is sufficiently 
mature at the end of six months. In the .course of 
storage tobacco becomes mellow. It is highly important 
to recognise, however., that while good quality tobaccos 
improve with somewhat xDrolonged storage the quality 
of low grade tobacco is apt to deteriorate rapidly parti- 
cularly after about eight months unless veiy well stored 
under controlled conditions. 

The method of storing has itself a great deal to - do 
with the final quality of the loroduct. G-rowers have very 
inadequate facilities and tobacco which they hold over 
is generally kept on the floor of the living room or cattle 
shed. A few grower-merchants, particularly in Guntur 
and Gujerat, have their own well built pakka godowns, 
but tobacco is very commonly stacked in heax)S which are 
merely covered with gunny cloth or mats. These heaps 
have to be turned over periodically. The methods of 
storing by the larger wholesale merchants are on the 
whole not very much better and systematic storage in 
si^ecial tobacco warehouses is uncommon although in 
some parts, the commission agents have well-built pakka 
godowns where they store the tobacco of their clients for 
a charge which may range from Re. 1 to Rs. 4|8|0 per 
month for a lot of 30 or 40 maunds. ■ 

When stored under such ordinary conditions the 
tobacco loses about 10 per cent, in weight. Damage by 
beetles and moths is also considerable and is valued at 
about 10 lakhs of rupees per annum. Further, cigarette 
leaf held under such conditions loses colour appreciably 
and flrst grade becomes second grade in the course of 
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three or four months time, resulting thereby in a loss of 
2 annas per lb. ' In the com’se of another foui- months 
the leaf drops another grade ^bringing about a total loss 
of 4 annas per pound in 8 months. 

These losses in the course of ordinary storage are 
serious. It is formd, however, that tobacco leaf, if pro- 
perly reconditioned, packed in hogsheads or wooden cases 
and stored under controlled conditions of temperature 
and humidity loses only about 1 per cent, in weight in the 
first year, 1^- per cent, in the second year and then be- 
comes almost constant. There is practically no deteriora- 
- tion in colour in such cases and the tobacco improves 
considerably in smoking quality. There has therefore 
been a definite move in recent years in India to keep 
tobacco in cool or cold stores with a temperature ranging 
from 55° to 60°F. and a humidity of about 70 per cent. 
Apart from using existing stores special cold stores 
for tobacco have also been built with a distinct sa-\dng in 
wastage. It is desirable that this method of storage, 
particularly of high quality cigarette leaf should be 
further extended. 

The seasonal fluctuations in stocks are related to the 
times of harvesting and stocks in India are at their 
maximum during the period February — July and at a 
minimum about December just before the new cro^D comes 
on the market. The amount of carry-over as at 31st 
December varies appreciably from year to year. Rough- 
ly a little over a third of the annual production of raw 
tobacco is normally carried over. Out of a carry-over 
of about 456 million lb. only 25 million lb. represents un- 
manufactured cigarette tobacco, about a third of which 
consists of Virginia type. .Cigar and cheroot leaf carry- 
over is estimated at about 40 million lb. Bidi tobacco 
represents about 43 million lb., chewing 65 million lb., 
and snufi tobacco 9 million lb., whereas the normal 
carry-over from one yeai’ Jiiiothcr of hookah tobacco 
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amounts to about 274 million lb. Tlie stocks of imported 
tobacco held in bond at the customs wareliouses in ports 
vary from year to year. The amount held in 1930-31 for 
example was high and the stocks contracted fairly steadily 
till 1933-34 but have shown a tendency to rise subse- 
quently. 

Apart from the stocks of Indian tobacco held in India 
about 25 million to 26 million lb. of Indian tobacco is 
held in the Upited Kingdom. This at the present rate 
of consumption represents the requirements for about 2 ^ 
years which is a normal figure for all kinds of tobacco 
held in the United Kingdom, the total stocks of which 
were as* high as 500 million lb., in 1937. 

The financing of tobacco stocks by the district 
Central Oo-oi3erative Bank in the Nipani area of Bombay 
Presidency sliows signs of enteri3rise. The Bank ad- 
vances up to 50 per cent, of the value of the tobacco 
through guarantee brokers at the rate of about 9 per 
cent, per anmmi plus an insurance premium amounting 
to about Re. 1 or Rs. 1|8|0 per cent, per anmnn. These 
charges may seem heavy but tlie business has increased 
considerably during the ]3ast three years. This may be 
compared with the charges made by co mmi ssion agents 
' who in some cases advance about 75 per cent, of the value 
of tobacco stored with them at 12 per cent, interest. 
Banldng facilities for securing advances on tobacco 
appear to be backward in most districts and in view of the 
growing importance of the crop the improvement 

of such facilities needs earlv consideration. 

«/ 
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CHAPTER Vm.— HANDLING AND TRANSPORTATION. , 

A. — ^Handling. 

(1) On the farm. 

Bulk of tke unmanufactured tobacco is sold on farms, where 
the methods of handling are simple. The leaf tobacco intended for 
indigenous types of consumption like iidis, hookah, chewing and 
snnfl' is first tied into bundles or hanks which are then arranged in 
stacks or heaps over a raised platform. The heap is then topped with 
dried „ grass or palm leaves which are covered with gunny cloth or 
mats. The heaps are periodically disturbed at intervals of about' 
two to five weeks and are re-arranged, the bottom and the middle 
bundles being brought over to the top of the heap on each occasion. 
Bidi and hookah tobacco powders are usually h.eaped on the floor: 
and the heap is then covered with gunny or other cloth. _ As already 
explained earlier in chapter IV considerable quantities of earth 
get mixed up while preparing hookah tobacco powder in the field. 
Prior to the sale, the growers usually stack the leaf or powders on 
their holdings either under the shade of a tree or under a thatched 
roof. In the case of cigarette leaf the growers arrange the leaf in 
the form of bales immediately after it is taken out of the curing 
barn or shed. Similar are the practices with regard to cigar and 
cheroot leaf. 

After purchase the leaf is taken by the buyer or the local dalal, 
on behalf of the former to the warehouse of the latter “where it is 
generally sorted by different qualities. Sorting work is done by the 
dalaJ in accordance with the requirements of the buyer. After sort- 
ing, the leaf is generally arranged in the form of a bundle.' In the 
ease of hookah and Mdi tobacco powders the purchaser pro-vides con- 
tainers in the form of old gunny bags in Which the powder is filled in 
at the place where purchases are made. These bags are then carted 
at the buyer’s expense either to the railway station or to the ware- 
house of the local dalal through whom the pui'chase was made. 
Usually it is the practice with the buyers to cart these bags to the 
warehouse of the local dalal for storage and for further processing, 
as in the case, of didi tobacco purchased in the Charotar area. The 
bales of cigarette, cigar and cheroot tobacco are carted bj'^ the buyer 
to his godown at his own expense. 

Handling at the farm is almost invariably done by the groAver 
or the curer and his family, and as such, the cost of handling is 
negligible. 

(2) At the assemblestg and distributing centres and eaidvvays.’ 

As explained earlier in the chapter on Assembling, the so-called 
tobacco markets are generally secondary markets for assembling and 
distribution where merchants and warehousemen bring tobacco pur- 
chased by them in villages. Ei’-en in such cases there is no one central 
place where the produee is collected in large quantities as happens in 
the case of wheat or cotton. Generally the warehouse of a dalal or 
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■arliatiya serves the purpose of a market. It is the geueral practice 
to M'eigh the leaf on the farm immediately after the price is settled 
and before it is transported to the assembling and distributing 
centres. In Korfh Bengal and North Bihar areas, however, sometimes 
fhe leaf in bulk is transported by bullock carts to the warehouse of the 
local dalal, if the distance is short. In such cases, the tobacco leaf is 
neatly arranged in the carts. After receipt at the warehouse the leaf 
■ * is sorted into different qualities to suit the requirements of indhddual 
merchants and bulked and baled afterwards. In the case of hookah 
tobacco powder, no further handling appears to talfe place in the 
assembling and distribution centres. With regard to iidi tobacco 
powders, the coarsely crushed leaves, as obtained from the growers, 
•are reduced to small sized flakes, and this is done either by the buyer 
himself or by the assembling and distributing merchants. For this 
purpose the coarsely crushed leaves are further crushed by hand after 
which the flakes are passed thi'ough sieves of different meshes. In 
the preijaration of leaf bundles for cheroot, chewing and snuff, the 
cured leaves are tied into* small bundles, the best leaves being placed 
upi'Crmost on the outer side of the bundle and the poorer ones in 
the centre. The bundles, are then baled. In the case of cigarette 
leaf, loose bales, as received from the growers, are untied in the pro- 
-eessing factories and graded into different qualitiesi in accordance 
witli the grading practices adopted bj’^ individual merchants and 
manufacturers. After grading the leaf may be stripped to remove 
the thick midribs. After the grading and stripping operations are 
over, the leaf is re-conditioned or re-dried. The re-diying may be 
done by spreading the leaf on the floor of the working shed or in 
the sun, but in the ease of leading exporters and cigarette manu- 
facturers. the use of the re-ordering oi’ re-conditioning plant is more 
common. This plant which has been explained earlier, controls the 
’moisture content in the leaf more accurately and the leaf re-condi- 
tioned by the re-ordeilng plant always sells at a premium. The re- 
dried leaf is then pressed and packed into bales, cases or hogsheads. 

In Burma, the leaves as received from the growers are sorted and 
then tied into small bundles. These bundles are then iDacked in large 
bamboo baskets as in upper Burma. In lower Burma small bales are 
prepared by packing the leaves in 'gunny cloth. 

^'he charges incurred in handling cigarette leaf at assembling 
ceutres have already been given in the chapter on Preparation for 
Market (see page 187). The processing operation of 'bidi tobacco 
poAvders takes about 4 to 8 annas per maund, while almost the same 
•expense is incurred on the handling of cigar, cheroot and chewing 
dobaceos in Bengal, Madras and Burma. For other types and areas, 
' the handling charge ranges from 1 to 3 annas per maund, but for 
hookah tobacco powders, the expense on handling is almost negli- 
gible. 

At the railhead,s, unmanufactured tobacco is always received 
packed in bales, boxes, hogsheads or gunny bags. When tobacco 
■packages arrive at the railway station, they are unloaded from the 
vehicles employed for the purpose (usually bullock carts and some- 
dimes motor lorries) and carried to the railway sheds. This is done 
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by tile cart-men or other labourers employed by the consignees- 
Tbis -work of carting the packages from the warehouse to the railway 
station and consigning the cases by rail is very often done by a for- 
warding agent {hundeJcari or mdrfaiid) who charges a fixed sum for 
his services. In the Charotur area these charges amount to about 
Its. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 bags, while in the Guntur area, the 
amount comes to 6 annas per bale of 250 lbs. In the United Pro- 
vinces the charges amount to about a rupee per 100 to 125 maunds. 
In other areas the cost of handling at the railhead comes to about 
3 pies per maund. 

Tbo railwai^ shcd.s are general!}’ covered at all the more import- 
ant loading and unloading stations. 

Except at outlying sidings, i.e.j, sidings away from stations and 
belonging to a few cigarette factories, and when the special freight 
rate quoted is given on condition that loading and unloading will be 
done by the consignor and the consignee, the charges for loading and 
unloading at the railway stations are included in the railway freight, 
these services being i>erformed by labour employed by the railway. 
On some railways tlie labourers engaged in loading and unloading 
work are paid monthly wages ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 22 per month 
while on others the labour is provided by contractors on rates varying 
from one I'upee to tliree rupees per thousand maunds. Tliei’e does not 
appear to be any complaint regarding handling of the tobacco packages 
at railway stations. Occasionally a few of the tobacco powder bags 
get damaged during handling, hut this appears to he more due to the 
practice of using old gunny hags for packing. The damage, however, 
is considered negligible. 


(3) At eh'er ghats. 

Trade by inland waterways is confined almost entirely to Assam, 
Bengal; Bihar, Madra.s and Travaneore and also Burma. The loading 
and unloading of tobacco packages i.s usually done by eoolic.s whose 
charges come to about 3 pies per maund. These ehargo.s have to be 
paid by the consignor and consignee as they are not included in the 
boat hire charges. 

(4) At ports. 

Unmanufactured tobacco is always handled in hales wrapped 
and tied in gunny cloth or in wooden cases or hogsheads at the ports, 
and the loading and discharging of sea-going vessels is done by 
machinery. 


(5) Containers. 

Containers used for the transport of unmanufactured tobacce 
have already been discussed in the chapter on Preparation for Market 
In the ease_ of tohaeeo products, cigarettes are first packed either ir 
packets or m tins. The packets are then put into a thin eard-boarc 
ijox. Ihese card-board boxes or tins are then packed in deal-wood 
casts of varying sizes. High-cla.ss cigarettes are nsnally packed ii 
cases weighing about 2^ maunds and containing about 25 to 3( 
thousand cigarettes. . Sometimes bigger ea.ses -weighing 34 maunds 


[Facing page 280. 
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and containing about 50 thousand cigarettes are used. Cheaper brands 
of cigarettes are usually consigned in bigger wooden crates weighing 
3 to 3:J niaunds and containing about 50 thousand cigarettes. Some 
of the high-grade cigarettes are sent in smaller paelcages each weigh- 
ing 32 seers and containing 10 thousand cigarettes. Foreign 
cigarettes and cut tobaccos are usually consigned in deal-wood cases 
each measuring 'about 3' X 2^' X 2', weighing about maunds and 
containing about 15 thousand cigarettes. 

Cigars are first packed in small and thin wooden boxes and occa- 
sionally in tins. These boxes and tins are then packed in wooden 
cases of varying sizes and weights. Some of them measure X 2' 
X 11^'’ each weighing about 1^ to 2 maunds and containing 3 to 4 
thousand cigars. Small cases measuring about l¥ X X 1' and 
weighing about 25 seers are also in use. 

Bidis are packed in various ways. The most eonimon method is 
to use bamboo crates wherein the hidi bundles are put in and which 
are then covered with a gumiy cloth. Before putting into the pack- 
ages, the Mdis are first well packed in paper bundle.s, each containing 
500 bidis. The bamboo crate is usually cubical in shape, each side 
measuring 2' and weighs about 1;^ maunds when packed (see plate 
facing page 280). It contains about 60 thousand small and 40 
thousand large sized bidis. These crates cost about Rs. 20 per 
hundred including the cost of coir used for tying the crate. Some- 
times a thin wire is used instead of coir and in such cases the cost of 
packing comes to Rs. 35 per hundred. Sometimes bidis are also 
packed in slightly smaller sized but stronger bamboo baskets each 
measuring about 21" in length and breadth and 27" in height, to 
hold about 60 thousand biflis and weighing a little over 1 mannd. 
Such baskets cost about Rs. 30 per hundred. Occasionally second- 
hand deal-wood boxes are also used for pacldng bidis. Each of these 
boxes costs about 7 annas, weighs 1-J maunds when packed and holds 
about 65 thousand bidis. A few manufacturers pack their bidis in 
ordinaiy thick gunny bags, each holding about 35 thousand bidis and 
weighing 21 seers when packed. 

Manufactured hooJcah tobacco is usually packed in hes.sian cloth. 
The &ize.s and the weights of these packages vary even with the same 
manufacturer. High-class chewing tobacco is packed in air tight tins 
or in bottles, while ordinary chewing tobacco is packed in gunny bags, 
each weighing about a maund. Snuff is usually packed in bags made 
of thick drill cloth and also in bottles and in tins of various sizes. 
These bottles and tins are then packed in wooden cases for the purpose 
of transport. 


(6) Possibilities op bulk handliko. 

It has been stated before that probably in no other agricultural 
commodity the question of quality is so important as in the case of 
tobacco. Its qualitative characteristics often vary from village to 
village and even from one^ grower to another. On account of this 
and the fact that the quality of the leaf is likely to deteriorate by 
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mere exposure without any container, if not by frequent handling, 
the chances of bulk handling of tobacco, as in the ease of cotton, wheat 
and linseed, are remote. 

B . — Transp ortation . 

Transport — its means and cost — ^is the most important single 
factor responsible for the development of trade in any country. 
Transport in India, is effected by (1) road, (2) rail, (3) inland 
Waterways and (4) sea. 


(1) By eoab. 

Almost invariably the farms and the villages are connected 
by unmetalled or kachcJia roads or paths either with the assembling 
and distributing centres or with the metalled or pakka roads leading 
to such centres. On such roads, pack animals and carts are the only 
modes of conveyance most suitable for carrying tobacco from the farm 
to the assembling and distributing centres. Even for such modes of 
conveyance, the roads in some of the producing areas are far from 
satisfactory. In the CJiarotar area, for example, most of the village 
roads are kachcha. In fair weather these roads are full of fine dust 
several inches thick,' and it is with considerable hardship that the 
bullocks pull the carts along these tracks. Immediately after the 
rains have set in early in June, these roads become impassable to 
any kind of conveyance and the journey from one village to another 
is to be largely done on foot. 

(a) Pack OAiimals and headloads. — The use of pack animals 
appears to be almost wholly confined to the United Provinces, Punjab 
and Sind, the animals most commonly used being camels, ponies, 
donkeys and bullocks (see plate facing page 281). Pack animals 
are only used when small loads have to be carried over short distances 
and on un-metalled and sandy roads where the plying of a cart is 
difficult. The load of tobacco carried by camels comes to about 3 to 
fi maunds and by ponies 2 to 3 maunds. 

Human labour for carrying tobacco packages as headloads is used 
for conveying small loads over shorter distances, say, within 5 miles. 
It is only in the Nipani area that fairly large quantities of tobacco 
are carried as headloads by the Mahars who purchase standing crop. 
In the Nipani market, it is estimated that about 5,000 maunds of hidi 

tobacco are carried in this manner by the Mahars every year. 

{ 

(b) Carts. — The cart is by far the most important conveyance 
for cairjdng unmanufactured tobacco by road. Two-wheeled bullock 
carts drawn by a pair of bullocks are the ones used for carrying 
tobacco throughout the country (see plate facing page 280). 
Occasionally four-wheeled camel carts are also used in the United 
Pi’oviuces and the Punjab. . An ordinary bullock cart consists of a 
wooden frame mounted on wooden wheels which are sometimes shod 
with iron tyres. The use of iron tyres for the wooden wheels 
appears to be more common in Bombay and Madras. Carts with 
pneumatic wheels are not used in carrying the tobacco traffic. This 
is because of the heavj'^ initial outlay, the scarcity of good metalled 
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roads in tlie rural areas and the fact that the bulk of the road traffic 
in unmanufactured tobacco is confined to a short period immediately 
after harvest, when the cultivators themselves are free to ply their 
indigenous carts for hire. 

The capacity of a cart varies from one area to another in accord- 
ance with the type of animals drawing the cart, the condition of roads, 
etc. In Bengal, an_ average cart can carry only about 8 to 10 maunds 
of unmanufactured tobacco, but in North Bihar, the contents of a cart 
may range from 15 to 25 maunds. In the United Provinces, Punjab, 
Madras and Nipani areas, a cart can carry, on an average, about 18 
maunds of tobacco whereas in Burma a’ cart can hold only about 9 
maunds. Apart from small quantities carried by headloads and 
pack animals from the producing villages to the assembling centres, 
the volume of which .is estimated at not more than 1 per cent, of the 
total production of tobacco in the country, all the tobacco in villages 
is transported by carts to the assembling centres. The distance 
over which tobacco may be carried by carts varies in accordance with 
the extent of area served by a particular assembling centre. In the 
Guntur market, for example, tobacco is brought in by carts from 
villages within a radius of aboht 25 miles. At Palghat market, in 
southern Madras, bullock carts bring in tobacco even from a dis- 
tance of 60 miles while a distance of 50 miles is not uncommon in 
other areas of the Madras Presidency and Mysore. It appears, 
however, that in the bulk of the assembling centres tobacco is 
carried by bullock carts from villages situated at & distance not ex- 
ceeding 20 miles. 

The transport of tobacco from the assembling centres to the rail- 
head or river ghat is almost invariably done by bullock carts,, 
except in a few areas where the motor transport is available at 
competitive prices. 

(c) Motor transport . — The use of motor lorry for transporting 
•tobacco appears to be more extensively adopted only in the Nipani area 
of the Bombay Presidency. The peculiar situation of the Nipani 
market with regard to transport has helped in the development of this 
traffic to a considerable extent. Nipani is not a railway station. 
Tobacco from this place has to be railed either at Kolhapur or at 
Chikodi Road. Kolhapur is 25 miles whereas Chikodi Road is 29 mileS' 
from Nipani. There is, however, an out-agency of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway at Nipani, which arranges for a through 
booking from Nipani, via Chikodi Road. The road portion of the" 
journey is done by motor trucks belonging to the railway. If tobacco 
is booked from Nipani vi-a Kolhapur, an additional charge for road 
transport is taken at the rate of 2| annas per maund. Private motor 
lorries carry tobacco from the Nipani area over fairly long distances. 
Tobacco packages are often transported by motor lorry from Nipani 
" and Sangli to Bijapur, Dharwar or Belgaum. There are about 12' 
motor lorries for transporting goods from Sangli, Kolhapur and Nipani 
to Bijapur alone, each of which charges Rs. 32 to Rs. 40 per trip 
carrying about 60 to 80 bags of tobacco. On their return journey, 
the lorries bring back grain and cotton bales from Bijapur. The 
expense of transporting a bag of tobacco from Nipani to Bijapur' 
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■jjy jnotor lorry comGS to about 8 annas as against 12 to 14 annas 
when the transport is done by rail. Dharwar is 97 miles from Nipani 
and it costs only 10 annas to transport a bag of tobacco by motor 
lorry from Nipani to Dharwar. Several merchants find it cheaper 
to book Nipani tobacco at Belgaum by rail. The road distance 
between Belgaum and Nipani is 48 miles and the hire charges by bullock 
carts and lorries ^vork out to about 4 to 5 annas per bag of tobacco. 
The development of motor traffic in the Nipani area is very largely 
•due to the existence of good pahka roads, the other factors respon- 
sible being that the motor lorries are economical because of quicker 
transport, cheaper freight, ■ convenience of receiving goods at the 
godowm of the sender and delivering them at the consignee’s place 
and elimination of carting, handling and otlier charges to and from 
the railway station. The formalities to be gone through at the rail- 
w^ay station for booking goods are also saved. 

(^Z) Aerial ropcivay. — The transport of tobacco by aerial rope- 
way in Devicolam in Travancore appears to be unique. This rope- 
way rises to the height of 4,000 feet above sea level. It is owned by 
the Xannan Devan Hills Produce Co., Ltd., and used principally for 
transporting tea from the estates on the hills down to the. plains. 
Munnar is the chief assembling and distributing centre for raw 
tobacco in the Devicolam district and gets tobacco from Bodinaikannur 
in Madura district by means of the aerial ropeway. The cost of this 
mode of transport works out to about Es. 19 per ton over a ropeway 
•distance of 28 miles. 

(a) Cost of conveyance. — The cost of transport by road is 
governed by a number of factors such as the condition of roads, the 
availability and the demand for carts, season, distance covered and 
the chances of securing loads on return journey. The hire charges 
on paklca roads are usually lower than those prevailing on kachcka 
roads. Generally long distance hauls are cheaper than short dis- 
tance ones. The hire charges during the summer months are lower, 
.tliau those prevailing immediately after the monsoon sets in. 

The average cart hire charges come to about 3 to 4 pies per 
maund per mile. In Bihar and the United Provinces, the charges 
are as low as 1 to 2 pies per mile per maund on pakka roads and 
double the amount on kachcha roads. In Bengal, Charotar and 
Nipani, cart hire charges come to about 3 to 5 pies per maund per 
mile, while in the Punjab, they come to about 6 pies per maund per 
mile. 

The hire charges by motor lorry come to about two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the cart hire charges, while charges for carrying 
tobacco by pack animals range from 3 to 6 pies per maund per mile. 
Labour charges for carrying tobacco on headloads vary from 6 to 8 
pies per maund per mile. 


(2) By rail. 

(a) Extent and direction of movement. — The bulk of the trade in 
unmanufactured tobacco moves by rail. The average recorded imports 
.and exports of unmanufactured tobacco by rail ‘(and river) into and 



[E’acing page 284, 



Bags of bidi tolbacco awaiting dispatch at Anand in the Cha-.otar area. 
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from the main provinces and trade blocks for the three year period, 
1934-35 to 1936-37, are given in Appendix LXIV and tlie directional 
movement illustrated in tlie diagram facing this page. 

The annual average recorded traffic in unmanufactured tobacco 
by rail (and river) is 32,30,500 maunds. Of the total quantity 
exported from the different provinces and trade blocks, 89 per cent, 
is accounted for by the four main tobacco prodiicing ' provinces, 
Madras, Bihar, Bombay and Bengal. The share of Madras comes 
to 27 per cent, of the average exports, while the quantities accounted 
for by Bihar and Ori.^sa, Bombay and Bengal come to 28, 18 and 16 
per cent. respeclivel.Ak 

In spite of the fact that Bengal stands first among the Indian 
provinces with regard to tobacco production, the imports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco into Bengal are large as compared with the imports 
into the other main tobacco producing provinces. Bulk of these 
imports are however taken by Calcutta, which is a large distributing 
centre for all types of tobacco. Almost four-fifths of the imports 
into Bengal are drawn from Bihar and Orissa and about 16 per cent, 
from hladras. The receipts from Bihar and Orissa comprise almost 
entirelj'- of hookah and ehotving tobaccos while those from Madras 
mainlj- of cigarette leaf. Almost three-fifths of the outward traffic in 
unmanufactured tobacco from Bengal goes to Assam and a little more 
than 30 per cent, to Bihar and Orissa. The despatches are. mainly of 
hookah and chewing tobaccos. 

The average exports from Bombay Presidency come to about 
4,47,000 maunds as against 58,000 maunds of imports. Over four- 
fifths of the exports are taken by Central Provinces and Berar, 
Central India and Rajputana, A large quantity of cigarette tobacco 
is imported from Madras. 

hladras exports on an average 424.000 maunds while it imports 
onl.y 89,000 maunds. The outward despatches occur mostly from 
the Guntur area and Madras and comprise mainly of cigarette tobacco 
exported to Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Mysore and Hyderabad. The 
exj)orts to the Central Pro'^dnees and Berar consist almost entirely 
of .scraps and rejections from cigarette, leaf from the Guntxir area. 
The imports consist mostly of hidi tobacco, about 86 per cent, of 
which are received from Mysore and about 9 per cent, from Bombay. 

About three-fifths of the imports of unmanufactured tobacco into 
Bihar and Orissa are received from Bengal and one-third from 
Madras. Tobacco received from Bengal is mainly of hookah type 
while that received from Madi*as is cigarette leaf. Bihar has got a 
large outward traffic, the annual average exports being 8,94,000 
maunds. About 45 per cent, of the exports are despatched to Bengal 
and about two-fifths to the United Provinces. The other important 
areas where Bihar tobacco is exported are the 'Central Provinces and 
Assam. 

*1 

s 

The average annual traffic in unmanufactured tobacco for the 
United Provinces is about 4,78,000 maunds imports and 1,83,000 
maunds exports. Nearly three-fifths of the 'exports are taken by the 
Punjab and about one-fourth by Eajputana. Bulk of the imports 
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(nearly four-fifths) are obtained from Bihar. Over 70 per cent, of 
the imports of unmanufactured tobacco into Punjab axe received 
from United Provinces. The bulk of the remainder is imported 
from Bombay and Sind. Exports "from the Punjab are small and 
sent almost entirely to the United Provinces, Kashmir and Sind. 

Central Provinces and Berar are almost entirely an importing 
area. About 54 per cent, of the imports are received from Bombay 
and 27 per cent, from Bihar. Imports from Madras come to about 
17 per cent. Assam is also an, importing province. The average 
annual imports into Assam come to about 192,000 maunds as against 
13,000 maunds of exports. The imports are received almost entirely 
from Bengal and Bihar. 

(h) Bailway freight . — There are three systems of charging rail- 
way freights, viz., (i) class rates, (n) schedule rates and (Hi) station 
to station rates. 

(i) Glass rates . — Ordinarily the station to station rates are the 
lowest freight rates, the schedule rates standing in between the class 
rates and station to station rates. In looking for the rates of freight 
charges, therefore, one has to first find out whether any station to 
station rate is applicable. If the station to station rate is not appli- 
cable, then the schedule rate has to be searched for, and in case both 
the station to station and schedule rates are not found applicable for 
any station, the class rate is then applied. For arriving at the elass 
rates, all commodities are divided into 16 classes, for each of which 
the maximum and minimum rates are fixed by the Railway Board as 
follows : — 


Class. 

Maximum 
rate per maund 
per mile 
(pies). 

Minimum 
rate per maund 
per mile 
(pies). 

1 



• « 

4 4 


•38" 



2 



t 4 

4 4 


•42 



2-A 




4 4 


•46 

>- 

•100 

2-B 




4 4 


•60 



2-C 


. . - 


• 4 


•64, 



3 

• • 


4 4 

4 4 


•681 



4 

• • 


• 4 

4 4 


•62 



4-A 

• • 


4 4 



•67 



4-B 






•72 



6 






•77 



6 






•83 


•166 

6-A 






•89 



7 

• « 





•96 



8 

• • 





1-04 



9 

• * 





1-26 



10 

• • 


4 4 - 

4, 


{ 1-87 J 




The grouping of commodities into classes is done for the pur- 
pose of arriving at the rate to be charged, when no station to station 
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or schedule rate is quoted, and for fixing the maximum and minimum ^ 
rate per maund per mile ■vvithiu the limits of which all rates, of what- 
ever kind, must be kept, subject to exceptions specially authorised 
' by the Railway. Board. Ordinarily, the maximum rates are charged 
by the railways, but where class rates are quoted to a figure lower 
than maximum rates, these are called adjusted class rates^ 

Indian unmanufactured tobacco falls in class 4 A for which thd 
rate of freight charged is *67 pie per maund per mile, at railway risk.- 
The class rate charged by most of the important railways, however,- 
is in accordance with class 4 of the above classification for which rate’ ^ 
is • 62 pie per maund per mile. Imported tobacco is charged at class^ 

5 rates (railway risk) and at class 4A rates (owner’s risk), except 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway where the freight is 
charged at class 4A rates (railway risk) and class 4 rates (owner’s 
rislv ) . 

Where station to station or schedule rates do not exist, cigarettes, 
Indian cigars, cheroots and bidis are charged at class 6 rates at rail- 
way risk. Imported cigars are charged at class 8 rates (railway risk), 
while ordinary class rates for manufactured hookah, chewing and 
snuff tobaccos "and processed hidi tobacco are at class 4B (railway 
risk) and class 4A (owner’s risk). Most of the railways, however, 
charge freight for these types of tobaccos at class 4A rates, at railway . 
risk, and class 4 rates, at owner’s risk. 

(n) Schedule rates, — ^A schedule rate is a rate quoted on a basis 
lower than the maximum rate of the class. It may be on a uniform 
basis, such as *250 pie per maund per mile or it may vary according 
to distance or weight on the telescopic (cumulative) principle. A ’ 
schedule rate may be quoted either per maund or per ton or per wagon. 
On the Eastern Bengal Railway, excepting for small modifications, 
the rates charged on unmanufactured tobacco produced in Bengal 
are telescopic schedule rates as under : — 

\ 

For the first and up to 150 miles . . . . • 380 pie per maund per mile. 

For extra distances above 150 miles but not 
exceeding 250 miles to be added to the 
^ charge for 150 miles 

For extra distances above 250 miles but not 
exceeding 400 miles to be added to the charge 
for 250 miles . . 

For extra distances above 400 miles to be added 

to the charge for 400 miles . . . . • 115 pie per maund per mile. 

The major railways offer concessions for wagon-loads of ciga- 
rettes for which freight is charged at class 4A rates at railway risk 
and class 4 rates at owner’s risk, provided the minimum weight of 
the consignment and the minimum distance travelled are 160 maunds 
and 400 miles, respectively. The Bengal Nagpur Railway offers the' 
same concession to hidis with an additional condition in regard to 
packing. Bidis must be made up into bundles of 25 and again packed 
in strong untearable cross paper in bundles of 500 and packed in 
LliGAU 


•250 pie per maund per mile. 


• 125 pie per maund per mile. 
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^ound regular-shaped gunny packages or strong bamboo boxes 
{Pefaras) and the sender has to make a declaration to this effect 
on the consignment note. 

(in) Station to station ru^es.— These are special rates for dis- 
tances between two specific points, quoted on the basis of the prin- 
ciple “ what the traffic can bear ”, in cases where the normal class 
or schedule rates cannot be profitably applied owing to competitiou 
from motor lorries, other means of road transport, steamers and 
other railways. In actual practice, the Bombay Baroda and Ceu- 
tral India and the Madras and Southern Maliratta Railways have 
applied station to station rates to a large number of stations in the 
Charoiar^ Nipmii and Guntur areas. 


Specimen station to station or special freight rates on unmanu- 
factured tobacco between a few of the important producing and 
consuming centres are as shown below : — 



i . 

- 


Calculated 

Special 




Distance 

class rate 

rate 

From 

To 

Railway. 

(Milos). 

(per 

charged 





maund). 

(per 

maund). 


1 

i 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. T. 

J. Aaand 

Howrah (via Agra 

B. B. & 

636 




Gantt.). 

C. I. 

E.I.' .. 

794 






1,330 

4 4 8 

1 14 0 

2. Nadiad 

Do. 

B. B. & 

647 


i 



C. I. 

E. I. . . 

794 






1,341 

4 5 3 

1 14 0 

3. Nipani (Out- 1 

Shalimar — Calcutta 

M. & S. M. 

789 



Agency). 

(via Chikodi Road 
and Waltair). 

B.N. .. 

646 






1,334 

4 9 0 

2 0 0 

4. Sangli 

Shalimar — Calcutta 

M.&S.M. 

836 



(via Waltair). 



I 

1 




B.N, .. 

646 


1 

1 



mm 

4 8 3 

2 0 u 

6. Jayasingpur .. 

Do. 

M. & S. M. 






B.N. .. 

HI 






1,382 

4 8 9 

2 0 0 

6. Kolhapur 

Do. 

M. & B. M. 

869 



i 

! 

1 

B.N. .. 

646 



1 



1,404 

4 9 11 

2 0 0 










Similar concessions of special rates are given for trafidc from 
Gunto to Bombay, Andheri, Borivli and Bandra where cigarette- 
factories are located. There is, however, a much larger tr^c in 
cigarette tobacco from the Guntur area to Calcutta and Monghyr to 
which places special rates are quoted from Guntur and Chirala with 
certain conditions in regard to the amount of load and handling. The 
conditions and the special rates quoted from Guntur and Chirala, 
to Shalimar and Monghyr as compared with the calculated class rates 
are given below : — • 


Prom 

To 

Railway. 

Distance 

(Miles). 

y 


Special 

rate 

charged 

(per 

maund). 

Conditions, 

♦ 

■» 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Gxmtur . . 

Shalimar — Calcutta 

M. & S. M. 

237 





{via Tenali and 

B.M. .. 

645 





Waltair). 









782 

2 9 9 

18 7 

OR. W/200, L. 




1 



and W/120 

Chirala . 

i Monghyr (via 

M. &S.M. 

273 



if packed in 


Waltair and Asan- 





1 casks. ' 


sol). 

B.N. .. 

605 






.E.i. .: 

164 







i;042 

3 6 10 

2 3 11 

OR. C/400, I. 







and W/120 







ii packed in 







casks. 

Nontur . . 

Do. 

M.&8.M. 

263 






B. N. 

606 






E. I. . . 

164 

1 




• 


1,022 

3 6 0 

1 

2 3 3 

Do. 


In spite of these special or station to station rates given by 
certain railways on Indian unmanufactured tobacco, it may be 
observed that the railway freights are not in proportion to the value 
of tobacco or tobacco products transported. Thus, while a maund 
-of unmanufactured tobacco, which may be worth even less than 
Rs. 10, is charged at "62 pie per mile, a maund of cigarettes valued 
at-Ks. 140 or even more is charged only at -83 pie per mde. The 
rate for hidis is the same as for .cigarettes though the value of the 
former may be only about Ks. 50 per maund, or just a little over one- 
third the value of the latter. - 


* OR = Owner’s risk. C/400 = Minimum consignment of 400 maunda. W/120 or 
W/200 = Minimnni wagonload of 120 or 200 maunda. L = Owners to load and unload. 
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To all the three systems of charging railway freights, an addi- 
tion is made to the freight rates on account of short distance charge 
which is usually 3 pies per maund for hooldngs to a distance of less 
than 75 miles. Further, additions are made on account of terminal 
charges. 

(c) Terms of lookmg . — As soon as the packages containing 
tobacco or tobacco products arrive at the railway station yard, they 
are taken charge of by the goods clerk, weighed, labelled and loaded 
into a wagon. Usually all packages in a small consignment are 
weighed. But if it is a wagon-load consignment, only about 10 to 20 
per cent, of the packages may be weighed provided all the packages 
of the consignment are of the same size and weight and it is declared 
by the consignor that the weight of each of them is the same. 

Charges on account of loading and unloading at the railway 
stations are included in the fi’eights, -except at special sidings of 
cigarette factories or when the special rate quoted by the railway 
clearly indicates that the loading and unloading wiU have to be done 
by the consignor and the consignee. The goods and deliveiy clerks 
are responsible for supervising the loading and unloading work 
done by the railway coolies. The watch and ward staff of the rail- 
ways look after the goods awaiting shipment and deliveiy. Generally, 
all packages are kept under covered goods-sheds, but during rush 
periods when sufficient space in the goods-sheds is not available, they 
are kept in the open on the platforms awaiting loading in the wagons 
(see plate facing page 284). When the packages are lying in the 
open for a short time, tarpaulin cloth may be used as covering to 
protect the goods from exposure to the sun and tlie rain. 

Indian unmanufactured tobacco is generally boolced at railway 
risk, except on the Eastern Bengal Railway which quotes schedule 
Tates at owner’s risk and on the Madras and Southern hlahratta 
Railway which offers specially reduced rates between certain points 
at owner’s risk. Cigarettes, cigars, cheroot and hidis are normally 
booked at railway risk. In the case of cigarettes, liowevei*, booking 
can be done at owner’s risk also, ivhen the consignment is a wagon- 
load. Similar concession is given for bidis booked by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway in wagon-loads. Processed or manufactured 
hookah, chewing, kidi and snuff tobaccos and imported tobacco can 
be booked either at railway risk or at owmer’s risk. 

Tobacco and tobacco products are invariably transported in 
covered wagons. On the narrow gauge lines the capacity of a wagon 
may range from 9 to 11 tons, while on the broad gauge it may be 
14 to 24 tons. Generally, no insufficiency of the supply of wagons 
is experienced in any of the important tobacco producing areas. 

Demurrage is levied on vehicles ordered and waiting to be loaded 
by consignors or on loaded vehicles waiting to be unloaded by 
consignees, when the time allowed free by railways for loading or 
unloading the consignments is exceeded. Wharfage, on the other 
hand, is levied on goods waiting at a station to be consigned, i.e., 
brought to the -station but for which a consignment note has not been 
received or on goods waiting to be delivered after they have been. 



made’ available for delivery, when the time allowed free by rail' 
ways is exceeded. The free time allowed before demurrage accrues 
is 9 hours of daylight after which demurrage is charged at the rate 
of. 1 anna per ton per hour on the capacity of the Wagon. The free 
time allowed before wharfage accrues in respect of consignments 
waiting to be consigned is generallj’^ upto midnight of the day next 
following that on which goods are brought to the station, and for 
consignments Availing to be delivered, ranges from 24 to 72 hours 
according to the nature and importance of the station and the faci- 
lities for storage available in the goods shed. The wharfage charges 
are usually recovered at the rate of 3 pies per maund or part of a 
maund per day or part of a day in excess of the free time. 

Apart from the railway freight, the consignor and the consignee 
haA'^e to spend a small extra amount on account of miscellaneous 
expenses at raihvay stations to facilitate booking, proper handling of 
the packages and delivery. 

(3) By iNnANi) watebavats. 

The main attraction for transport by inland waterways is its 
comparatively loAver cost. It is hoAvever alAA'ays a slower means of 
transport than railways, more particularly Avhen country boats are 
made use of. Other disadvantages are that the boatmen frequently 
tamper with tobacco packages and that tobacco is always likely to 
be damaged on account of the humid atmosphere and insufficient 
protection from sun and rain and against water percolating through 
the seams in the sides of' country boats. 

There are three lands of inland waterways, ms., river, canal 
and backwaters. Traffic in tobacco by inland AvaterAvays is almost 
entirely confined to Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Madras, Travancore and 
Burma. Bales of tobacco carried by the river steamers are recorded 
for some stations by the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
and .Statistics, and included in the Bail and Biver-borne Trade 
Returns published monthly, but no records exist of fraffic by country 
boats, which handle the bulk, of the tobacco traffic by internal water- 
ways. 

There is considerable variation in the carrying capacity of 
country boats. In Bengal, a country boat can carry, on an average, 
about 400 maunds. , In Bihar, on the other hand, the boats are 
smaller with a capacity of 100 to 150 maunds. In Assam, the 
capacity ranges from 40 to 300 maunds, while in Burma it is from 
90 to 130 maunds. In Travancore, the boats hold on an average 110 
to 120 maunds of tobacco. Boats of larger capacity are generally 
used for long distance transport. 

Bengal . — ^In Bengal, it is estimated, that about half the produc- 
tion is moved by river from the producing to the assembling and 
, distribution centres. At least half the export of Bengal tobacco to 
Bihar are transported bj^ river, of which about two-fifths are carried 
fay country crafts and the rest by river steamers. The transport 
charge by country boat from Gooch Behar to Manickgunj (about 
300 miles) comes to about 5 to 8 annas per maund, with an addi- 
tional insurance charge of Rs, 2 per 100 rupees worth of tobacco. 
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The freight from Cooch Behar to Jalakati (400 miles) comes to about 
4 to 8 annas .per maund, in addition to the insurance charge of Ks. 2 
per 100 rupees worth of tobacco. The steamer freight charge by- 
river from Calcutta to Patna comes to about Ee. 0-11-9 per maund as 
against about Es. 1-1-0 per maund by rail. 

Bihar . — ^About a third of the total traffic in unmanufactured 
tobacco -within the province of Bihar is accounted for by river traffic, 
bulk of -which is carried by the country craft. Almost all the work 
of carrying tobacco from North to Soutli Bihar across the river 
Ganges is done by country boats. Long distance transport is usually 
done by river steamers, belonging to the India General Steamer 
Navigation Company or the Bengal and North-Western Steamer 
Navigation Company. Generally, the country boats charge about 
half the fare charged by river steamers. For example, while the 
steamers charge about 8 to 9 annas for carrying a maund of tobacco 
from Patna to Dacca, the country boatmen charge only 4 to 6 annas 
per maund for the same distance. 

Madras . — Considerable amount of tobacco moves along canals 
of the Kistna and Godavari rivers. Lankas tobacco is transported 
upto Eajahmundry and Coeonada while canal traffic as far down as 
Madras also takes place along the Buckingham canal. Canal 
transport also occurs in Guntur to Coeonada for export trade. The 
annual volume of traffic that moves by these canals in tobacco and 
tobacco products ranges from 3 to 4 thousand tons per year. From 
Guntur, part of the shipments to Coeonada are transported by eanal 
from Chibrole, 9 miles from Guntur. The railway freight from 
Guntur to Coeonada comes to about- Es. L14-0 per bale of 250 lb., 
while the eanal transport .from Chibrole to Coeonada coats only 
6 annas per bale, in addition to which 2 annas have to be paid on 
apeount of cart hire from Guntur to Chibrole. 

Assam . — IMore than half the annual trade as well as the import 
trade in Assam takes place by river, river steamers being more 
extensively used for the purpose than the country craft. The 
imports of tobacco from Bengal and Bihar are very largely effected 
by river transport. The freight for sending tobacco from Kharupetia 
to Gauhati, about 35 to 40 miles apart, by boat and 
steamer works out at 1 anna and 3i annas per maund respectively. 
The charges by river steamers from Patna to .Sylhet Avork out at 
about 4 to 5 annas per maund while from Cooch Behar to AjmerganJ 
come to 12 annas to one rupee per maund. 

Travancore . — Travancore has over 200 miles of canals and back- 
waters, and transport by water dominates other forms of transport. 
Most of the important distributing and consuming centres in the 
central and north TraA^aneore get their supplies of tobacco by rail 
to Ernakulam in Cochin State and thence by baclrwaters to Travan- 
core. The cost of transport works out at *4 pie per maund per 
mile. 

Burma . — In Burma, tobacco is mostly grown on river banlis and 
islands and the chief means of transport from the producing area to 
the assembling and terminal markets is the country boat, carts being 
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'employed, in the first instance, to carry tobacco from the cultivators’ 
■holdings to the boat. The transport charges by country- boats -work 
out to about an anna per 360 lb. per mile. The rates of frei<^ht 
charges by the river steamers belonging to the Irrawaddy-Flotilla 
Company per 100 viss (360 lb.) of tobacco from Myingyam to 
Eangoon (550 miles) come to Es.' 4-2-0 -while from Henzada to 
Eangoon (147 miles) work out to 12 annas. The special rate charged 
by the Burma Eailways from Myingyam to Eangoon is Es 4-13-0 per 
100 mss (360 lb.). 

(4) By sea. 

(a) Coastal trade . — There is a considerable amount of coastal 
trade in tobacco and tobacco products in all the maritime Indian 
Provinces and Burma. There are tAvo distinct types of coastal trade, 
one among the ports of the same pro-vince and the other from the 
' ports of one province to those of another. 

The A^olume of internal coastal export and import trade among 
the ports of the same province ranges from 3-3 to 3*6 million lb. 
*pf tobacco- and tobacco products valued at 12 to 15 lakhs of rupees. 
Over 70 per cent, of this trade consists of unmanufactured tobacco, 
the remaining being accounted for by tobacco products of which 
cigarettes account for a third. 

The bulk of the coastal trade is however inter-provincial. The 
total coastal export trade of the five maritime proAunees of India, 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Sind and Orissa comes to about 21 *3 
million lb. valued at 128-5 lakhs of rupees (aA^erage for 3 years 
ending 1936-37). Of this volume, unmanufactured tobacco accounts 
for 15-6 million lb. A-alued-at 27-8 lakhs of rupees. Export of 
cigarettes come to aboAit 3 million lb. A-alued at 87-2 lakh.s of rupees, 
while those of other sorts of manufactured products come to 2-7 
million lb. A^alued at 13-5 lakhs of rupees. The average total coastal 
imports amount to 8-8 miUion lb. valued at 49-4 lakhs of rupees, 
of which unmanufactured tobacco alecotmts for 6-5 million lb. 
valued at 32-6 lakhs of rupees, cigarettes 0-6 million lb. valued at 
27-9 lakhs of rupees and other sorts of tobacco products 1-7 million 
lb. valued at 8-9 lakhs of rupees. 

Figures of annual aA’^erage coastal export and import trade in 
tobacco and tobacco products of the maritime Indian provinces and 
Burma are given in Appendix LXV. 

On an average, Bengal imports 3-8 million lb. of Indian un- 
manufactured tobacco chiefly from Bombay and Burma, and to a 
small extent from Madras, valued at 5-3 lakhs of rupees. Coastal 
imports of cigarettes into Bengal on an average come to 165,000 lb.' 
valued at 7-8 laldis of rupees. Bulk of these cigarettes are received 
from Sind, Madras and Burma. Imports of other tobacco products 
come to 375,000 lb. valued at 2-4 lakhs of rupees and consist mainly 
of hidis, cigars and cheroots from Madras, cheroots from Burma and 
small quantities of bidds and pipe 'tobacco from Bombay. Coastal 
export trade of Bengal is much larger, consisting very largely of 
unmanufactured tobacco, -the average annual exports of which come 
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to about 12 million lb. valued at 18-6 lalcbs of rupees. Almost 90 
per cent, of these exports are sent to Burma. Over half the export 
takes place from the Chittagong 'port and the remainder from 
Calcutta. Small quantities of Bengal tobacco are also exported to 
Madras and Sind, by coastal steamers. Exports of cigarettes which 
are shipped mostly to Burma and Madras, on an average, come to 
537,000 lb. valued at about 14 lakhs of rupees. Exports of other 
sorts of manufactured tobacco, consisting almost entirely of Mdis 
and prepared hool'ah and chewing tobaccos come to a little less than 
a million lb. yalued at about 5 lakbs of rupees. These indigenous 
tobacco products are exported mostly to Burma. 

The average annual coastal imports of tobacco and tobacco 
products into Madras amount to about 2-4 million lb. valued at a 
little over 13 lakhs of rupees. Of these, unmanufactured lobacco 
accounts for a million lb. valued at a little over 4-5 lakhs of rupees, 
more than half of which is reecivcd from Bombay, the remaining 
being obtained almost wdiolb’’ from Bengal. Imjmrls of cigarettes 
account for about 205,000 lb, valued at over 4 lakh.s of rupees 
received almost entirely from Bombay and Calcutta. The average 
imports of other tobacco products are about 1-1 million lb, valued 
at 4- 5 lakhs of rupees. Over four-fifths of these consist of hicUs 
received from Bombaj’’, the remaining consisting of hklis received 
from Calcutta and cheroots from Burma. The average annual 
coastal exports from Madras Presidency amount to about 1*8 million 
lb. (4:'2 lakhs of rupees) of unmanufactured tobacco, 2*2 million lb. 
(60-7 lakhs of rupees) of cigai-ettes and 230,000 lb, of other tobacco 
products valued at 2-8 lakhs of rupees. Over three-fifths' of un- 
manufactured tobacco is exported to Burma wdiieh annually takes, 
on an average, about a million lb. of Madras tobacco leaf. Small 
quantities are exported to Bengal, Bombay and Sind. About four- 
fifths of the cigarettes are exported to Burma, the remaining being 
sent almost wholly to Bengal. Over half the export trade in other 
soits of manufaetiu'ed products consists of hidis, the remaining 
being accounted for by cigars and cheroots. About three-fifths of 
the bidis, cigars and cheroots exported from iMadras are sent to 
Bengal. Burma takes about 15 to 20 per cent. Avhile the remaining 
quantity is exported to Bombay and Sind. 

Bombay has a much smaller coastal trade in tobacco and tobacco 
products as compared with Bengal and kladras. The average annual 
coastal imports of unmanufactured tobac’co come to 313,000 lb. 
Amlued at only lls. 71,000, bulk of which is received from Madras. 
The value of imports of cigarettes is larger, being, on an average, 
5.7 lakhs of rupees, received mostly from Karachi and Eangoon. 
Imports of other tobacco products, consist very largely of cigars and 
cheroots and come to about 89,000 lb. valued at Rs. 46,000, received 
very largely from Madras and Burma. The coastal export trade of 
Bombay is larger than the coastal import trade. On an average 1*7 
million lb. of unmanufactured tobacco valued at 4-8 lakhs of rupees 
are exported annually. About half of these exports are sent to 
Madras, w'hile bulk of the remainder is exported to Calcutta. Small 
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: quantities are also exported to KaracH, Kathiawar ports, Portuguese 
territory and Travaneore. About 269,000 lb. of cigarettes valued at 
over 12 lakbs of rupees are exported, about half of wbicb are sent 
to Karachi. A little over a third is exported to Madras, while the 
remainder is shipped mostly to Kathiawar ports. Exports of other 
tobacco products, consisting, almost entirely of hidis, come to about 
1*5 ipillion lb. valued at 5-5 lakhs of rupees. Over four-fifths of 
these expoits are sent to Madras, the remainder being shipped to 
Kathiawar and Portuguese ports, Travaneore and Bengal. 

The coastal export and import trade in .tobacco and tobacco 
products in Sind is smaller than that of Bombay. Karachi imports 
on an average about l-l million lb. of unmanufactured tobacco 
valued at 1 • 9 lakhs of rupees. About 90 per cent, of these imports 
are received from Burma, Bengal and Madras, in almost equal 
shares. The remaining portion is received from Bombay and 
Kathiawar ports. Imports of cigarettes, on an average, come to 
138,000 lb. valued at a little over 10 lakhs of rupees, received almost 
entirely from Bombay. Imports of other tobacco products con- 
sisting almost wholly of cigars, cheroots and bidis come to 90,000 lb. 
valued at 1’5 lakhs of rupees. Bidis are received almost entirely 
from Bombay while cigars and cheroots are obtained from Madras 
and Burma. Sind has also got a small coastal export trade. On an 
average about 79,000 lb. of unmanufactured tobacco worth Es. 13,000 
is exported, very largely to Kathiawar ports and Bombay. Exports 
of cigarettes come to about 10,000 lb. valued at Es. 46,000 about half 
of which are sent to Bombay while the remainder is shipped almost 
entirety to Calcutta. 

Orissa has the smallest coastal trade which consist almost entirety 
of imports of unmanufactured tobacco, which on an average, come 
to about 165,000 lb. valued at Es. 14,000. 

Burma has got the largest coastal import and export trade in 
tobacco and tobacco products as compared with any of the five mari- 
time Indian provinces. On an average, Burma imports about 12 
million lb. of unmanufactured tobacco valued at 21*7 lakhs of rupees. 
Almost. 90 per cent, of these imports are received from Bengal and 
the rest from Madras. Imports of cigarettes on an average come 
to 1-8 million lb. valued at 55-6 lakhs of rupees. About three- 
fifths of these cigarettes are received from Madras and the remainder 
from Bengal. Imports of other tobacco products consisting mainly 
of cigars, bidis, and prepared hookah and chewing tobaccos, come 
to about 270,000 lb. valued at 2-1 lakhs of rupees. Cigars are 
wholly received from Madras while all the bidis and prepared 
hookah and chewing tobaccos are obtained from Bengal. The 
coastal export trade of Burma is smaller. On an average about 2-3 
million lb. of unmanufactured tobacco valued at 2 lakhs of rupees 
are exported, almost whoEy, to Bengal. Small quantities are also 
sent to Madras and Sind. Exports of cigarettes, on an average, 
come to 18,000 lb. valued at Es. 63,000. About 80 per cent, of the 
ugarettes are sent to Madras and" the remainder to Bengal. Exports 





of other tobacco products, the bulk of which consists of cheroots, come 
to 214,000 lb. valued at 1.5 lakhs of rupees on an average. About 
half of these exports are sent to Bengal, while the balance is shared 
by Madras, Bombay and Sind. 

The rates of freight on tobacco transported by coastal steamers 
vary from time to time in accordance with supply and demand. The 
existing freight rates on unmanufactured tobacco from Calcutta and 
Chittagong to Eangoon range between 8 to 9 annas per maund. 
Certain steamship companies give a i*ebate of 15 per cent, on these 
rates. From Bombay to Cochin and Travancore ports, the present 
freight rates come to Ks. 9-2-0 per shipping ton of 20 cwts., less 
10 per cent, rebate. The freight charged for shipping unmanu- 
factured tobacco from Madras to Calcutta (for bales) and Rangoon 
(for bales and cases) is Rs. 11 and Rs. 32-8-0 respectively, per ship- 
ping ton of 20 cwts. or 50 cubic feet. When tobacco bundles are 
shipped from J\radras to Rangoon, the freight charges are Rs. 2-10-0 
per 168 lb. Speeiallj’- reduced freight rate appears to be given by 
a shipping compan}’’ on tobacco shipped from Coconada to Calcutta 
which comes to only Rs. 5 per ton of 50 cubic feet. The freight from 
Coconada to Rangoon is Rs. 4 per bundle of 168 lb. 

(h) Foreign trade . — This has already been discussed in Chapter 
I. Exports of unmanufactured tobacco are the most important, 
accounting for nearly 97 per cent, in quantity and 95 per cent, in 
value of the total annual exports of tobacco and tobacco products 
to foreign countries. Over three-fifths of the exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco occur through the ports of ]\Iadras. Bombay comes 
for about one-fifth while exports from Bengal and Burma come to 
about 11 and 8 per cent, respectively of the total exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco. 

Tobacco for export is shipped by one of the regular steamer 
services. As compared with the exports of some of the other agri- 
cultural products like cotton, jute, and oilseeds, the exports of 
tobacco are small, aud as such, in no case tobacco is .shipped in full 
cargoes by chartering a whole steame>- It is always shipped in 
small lots known as “ parcels ”. 

Ordinarily, rates of freight vary from month to month in 
accordance with the supply of and demand for space in vessels. 
This is particularly so at Bombay which is a free market for freights. 
At Calcutta and hladras, however, the freight rates are determined 
periodically by a conference of the shipping lines. A rebate of 10 
per cent, is granted under certain conditions to shippers provided 
they ship all their consignments by the conference steamers. The 
rebate is generally given only on exports to the United Kingdom 
ports. 

The rates of freight on unmanufactured tobacco are charged on 
the basis of volume. Almost all the tobacco shipped from Bombay 
is exported to Aden. The existing freight rates from Bombay to 
Aden are Rs. 1-4-0 per cwt. for unmanufactured tobacco packed in 
gunny bags and Rs. 12-8-0 per 40 cubic feet when packed in bales. 
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Prior to June 1937 the rates of freight on tobacco exported from 
Madras to the United Kingdom ports were as below ; — 

Per 50 cubic feet. 


London . . 
Liverpool , . 
Manchester 
Glasgow . . 
Belfast 
Southampton 
Bristol 
Avonmouth 


Ports. 


Bales. 


Cashs. 


£ «. d. 


£ e. d. 


^ 0 50 0 


•0 45 0 


0 72 6 
0 68 6 . 
0 62 6 
0 65 0 


0 70 0 
0 63 6 
0 65 0 
0 50 0 


Prom June 1937 to date (June 1938) the freight rates have been 
as below : — 


Per 50 cubic feet. 


Ports. 


Bales. 


Casks. 


London 
Liverpool . . 
Manchester 
Glasgow . . 
Belfast 
Southampton 
Bristol 
Avonmouth 


s. d. 

\ 

£ s. d. 

55 0 

0 60 0 

77 6 

1 

I 0 75 0 

63 6 

0 68 6 

67 6 

0 60 0 

60 0 

0 55 0 


The freights from Coconada vary from time to time. The 
existing rates to Japan range from Rs. 11-8-0 to Rs. 14 per ton of’ 
.50 cubic feet, varying with different shipping companies and in 
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accordance with the port of destination, while those to London come 
to about 52 shillings for the same quantity. From Madras to J apan, 
the present freight charges come to about Rs. 17-8-0 per ton of 50 
cubic feet. Exports from Calcutta port are small and freights to the 
United Kingdom ports range from 45 to 49 shillings for tobacco in 
bales and from 50 (bo 55 shillings for tobacco in hogsheads per 50 
cubic feet. The freight to Japan from Calcutta on unmanufactured 
tobacco comes to about Es. 20 per 50 cubic feet. 

The large quantity of Jaffna tobacco imported from Ceylon into 
Travancore arrives by sea in small sailing vessels j[schooners). These 
schooners are driven by wind and in good weather take about 3 days 
from Jaffna to Quilon. After stopping in Travancore for 3 to 4 
days, they carry back fishing canoes, tiles and timber to Ceylon. The 
capacity of a moderately sized schooner is about 67 tons. The cost 
of transport of tobacco from Jaffna to Quilon amounts to about Rs. 15 
to Rs, 17 per ton. 



^ ■ [Handling and transportation 

INTER-CHAPTER EIGHT. 

Excepting tlie powdered hidi and hookah tobaccos 
wMcb, to some extent are bandied in bnlk on farms, aU 
types of tobacco are bandied in containers sucb as gunny 
bags, bales, boxes and bogsbeads. On account of tbe 
large variations in quality, even in tbe same type, and 
tbe fact that tbe quality of tbe leaf deteriorates by 
exposure and frequent handling, tbe possibilities of 
bulk band bug of tobacco are remote. 

One outstanding feature of tbe trade seems to be 
Hie frequent sorting and re-sorting of tbe unmanufac- 
tured tobacco at almost every stage. It seems that tbe 
necessity for tbis constant bandbng to suit tbe require- 
ments of different merchants and manufacturers could 
be minimised by tbe adoption of standards in regard to 
quality, moistui’e contents and packing. 

Most of tbe trafiS-c in tobacco moves by rail, tbe 
annual average traffic in unmanufactured tobacco by 
rail (and river) being over 32 laldis of maunds. Tbe 
railway freight forms a high proportion of tbe total 
costs of distribution, particularly in tbe case of cheaper 
types of unmanufactured tobacco like hookah and 
chewing. Tbe rates of freight are not in proportion to 
tbe value of tobacco or tobacco jiroducts transported. 
Thus, while a maund of unmanufactured tobacco, which 
may be worth even less than Rs. 10, is charged at .62 
pie per maund per imle, a maund of cigarettes valued 
at Rs. 140 or even more is charged only at .83^ pie per 
mile. The' rate for Hdis is tbe same as for cigarettes 
though tbe value of tbe former may be only about Rs. 50 
per maund, or just a little over one-third tbe value of 
tbe latter. 

Transport by road is of importance only in areas, 
like Nipani where good metaUed (pakka) roads exist. 
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In the Nipani area, merchants often prefer to trans- 
port their tobacco packages by road in motor lorries to 
Belganm, Bijapur, Bharwar and other places in the 
south .of the Bombay Presidency. The expense of trans- 
porting a bag of tobacco from Nipani to Bijapur by 
motor lorry comes to about 8 annas as against 12 to 14 
annas when the transport is done by rail. Even after 
paying a little extra, merchants prefer transport by 
motor lorry because of the quicker transport over short 
distances, the convenience of receiving goods at the go- 
down of the sender and delivering them at the consignee’s 
place, elimination of carting, handling and other charges 
to and from the railway station and the saving of for- 
malities that have to be gone through at the railway 
station in booldng goods. 

The competition from rivers, canals and backwaters 
is confined almost entirely to Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Madras, Travancore and Burma. Transport by water 
is cheaiDer thafi by rail. For exami^le, the steamer 
freight charge by river from Calcutta to Patna comes 
to about Re. 0-11-9 per maund, as against about Re. 1-1-0 
per^aund by rail. The railway freight from Gruntur 
to Coconada comes to about Re. 1-14-0 per bale of 250 lb., 
while the canal transport from Chibrole to Coconada 
costs only 6 annas per bale, in addition to which 2 annas 
• have to be i3aid on account of cart hire from Cuntur to 
Chibrole. In Travancore, the cost of transport by back- 
waters comes to about .4 pie per maund per mile as 
against . 62 pie per maund per mile charged by railways 
on unmanufactured tobacco on the basis of class rates. 

There is considerable inter-iorovincial coastal 
trade, the average total coastal export trade being about 
21.3 million lb. valued at 1,28.5 lakhs of rupees. 



CHAPTER IX.— WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION OF 

unmanufactured tobacco. 

The movement of the produce from the grower to the whole- 
saler or manufacturer or the first buyer' has already been described 
in Chapter V on “ Assembling ”, after which the next stage in the 
jiassing of unmanufactured tobacco from the producer to the con- 
sumer is distribution. Almost all the agencies engaged in the 
assembling of tobacco also function in its distribution. 

^ A. — Agencies and methods. 

The distribution of unmanufactured tobacco is done by one or 
more of the following agencies : (1) Growers, professional curers, 
village merchants and moneylenders, (2) Commission agents and 
wholesalers, (3) Manufacturers, (4) Co-operative societies and (5) 
Exporters. 

(1) Growers, professional, curers, village merchants and 

MONEYLENDERS. 

As has already been explained earlier, the bulk of the crop is 
sold in villages by the growers, professional curers, village merchants 
and moneylenders to the wholesale merchants, manufacturers and 
exporters. In all the tobacco producing areas, however, a few 
growers sell small quantities direct to consumers of their own and 
neighbouring villages. Sales of this type are not, however, popular 
with many growers for the ■ reason that besides the demand being 
uncertain and-irregular they are often forced to sell the produce to 
fi'iends and other acquaintances on credit. Occasionally the 
growers also sell their produce to reteilers at the local fairs and 
hats and there are a few cases where the produce is carried by the 
growers over fairly long distances for the pui’pose of sale direct to 
consumers, small retailers and manufacturers. Thus, for example, 
in Bihar, it is a common practice with a number of growers to sell a 
small quantity of leaf every time the local fair or hat is held and it 
is estimated that about 85,000 maunds of tobacco is disposed of by 
the Bihar groovers in this manner. In Bombay Gujerat, a few' 
growers from the Sanand taluJca carry their tobacco from village to 
village in their own carts for sale, in parts of Kathiawar and 
Cambay. From these people, annual requirements of tobacco are 
purchased by small retailers and manufacturers in Kathiawar and 
Cambay through the local dalals who take the responsibility of pay- 
ment of money to the growers on getting a commission of an anna 
per maund. The cartmen proceed on their way distributing 
tobacco and collect money on their return journey. The total 
quantity of tobacco thus distributed is, however, small being esti- 
mated -at about 2,000 maunds eveiy year. In the Charotar area 
also, there are a few cases of growers who book their supplies, 
augmented^ by purchase from neighbours, by rail to Bardoli taluJca 
of Surat district and sell them in the villages of that tract by hiring 
out carts to visit several villages for selling. Similar direct sales to 
consumers and retailers of small quantities of unmanufactured 
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tobacco are found to be prevalent in tbe Nipani area, but it appears 
that the practice of selling to consumers in the annual fairs is more 
common in this area. Thus at the annual fair of Yerad in Satara^ 
district, it is estimated, that over 3,000 maunds of unmanufactured 
tobacco are sold by the growers to consumers who assemble at the 
fair. It is estimated that in the whole of the Bombay Presidency 
about 10 per cent, of the annual production is distributed by the 
growers themselves to the small retailers, small manufacturers and 
consumers. In other provinces wlliere tobacco is grown on a 
smaller scale, the distribution of the surplus is very largely done by 
the growers by selling direct to retailers or consumers. Thus, in the 
Central Provinces and Berar where 90 per cent, of the production is 
retained by the growers themselves for domestic use, the surplus 
is almost invariably disposed of by selling to small retailers and 
consumers in the local village bazzars. 

The ^professional curers who buy green leaf from the growei’s, 
almost invariably sell their cured leaf to wholesalers, manufacturers 
and exporters, usually in villages. The village - merchants and 
moneylenders also part with their produce in a similar manner ; but 
more often in markets. 

(2) Commission agents and wuolesaeers. 

The commission agents and wholesalers who make their .pur- 
chases mostlj’’ in villages through or from the village clalal, hania or 
moneylender form probably the most important link in the chain 
of distribution of unmanufactured tobacco. These agencies assemble 
and distribute almost four-fifths of the total annual production, 
apart from the purchases made directly from villages by big manu- 
facturers, Bulk of the requirements of the raw material as 
demanded by manufacturers are supplied by the commission agents 
and wholesale merchants. It is these agencies who act as stockists 
and supply unmanufactured tobacco throughout the year. 

Most of the leading commission agents and Wdiolesalers who 
operate in big consuming centres and leading distributing markets 
maintain their own organisation in the producing area which is 
kept constantly informed of the market conditions. This is parti- 
cularly so in the ease of 'bidi, cigarette, cigar and cheroot tobaccos. 
In the ease of other commission agents and Avholesalers, the,y keep 
their clients regularly informed about supply and price conditions 
in the market. 


(3) Manufacturers. 

Almost all the leading manufacturers of cigarettes and hidis 
make their purchases direct in the villages of production with or 
without the help of the local dalals in the producing areas. The 
Tobacco Manufacturers (India), Ltd., and the Cigarette Manu- 
facturers (India), Ltd., make their purchases through the Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development Co., Ltd., which buys cigarette leaf direct 
from the growers and professional curers either by making contract 
with the growers^ and curers to which a reference has already been 
made earlier, or in the open market in villages. A few of the other 
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cigarette factories also make purchases through their own purchasing 
organisation Which- operate in the cigarette tobacco producing areas. 
Some of the cigarette factories also send their buying representatives 
to the producing area during the marketing season for making 
purchases. Similar are the practices adopted by' at least half a 
dozen leading Mdi manufacturers in the Central Provinces and 
Calcutta. Almost aU these leading bidi manufacturers are Oujer'atis 
from the Cliarotar area. They have extensive purchasing organisa- 
tion in the producing areas, bidi tobacco processing factories and 
big Workshops for manufacturing bid4s either in Gujerat or in the 
Central Provinces or in Calcutta. The other bidi manufacturers 
make their purchases through commission agents and wholesalers 
operating in the producing areas. 

The cigar and cheroot manufacturers generally do not have 
their own purchasing organisation. Occasionally, however, they 
appoint representatives who go in the producing area and make 
purchases on their behalf during the marketing season. Bulk of 
the cigar and cheroot manufacturers, however, make purchases on 
the basis of samples supplied by their respective commission agents 
and wholesalers in the producing areas. The manufacturers of 
hookah, chewing and snuff tobaccos make purchases mostly through 
or from commission agents and wholesalers. 

(4) Co-operative Societtes, 

As has already been explained in the chapter on “ ALSsembl- 
ing ”, the quantity of unmanufactured tobacco distributed through 
or by co-operative societies is almost negligible. 

(5) Exporters. 

As discussed in the chapter on “ Supply ” over 96 per cent, of 
the average annual exports of tobacco and tobacco products consist 
of unmanufactured tobacco. 'Over four-fifths of the average annual 
exports of unmanufactured tobacco occur through the ports of 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, and as such all the leading 
exporters operate in these two areas. The principal destinations 
where unmanufactured tobacco is exported are United Kingdom, 
Aden and Dependencies and Japan which together account for 
over three-fourths of the annual average exports. 

(a) Exports to the United Kingdom. — Almost the whole of 
the unmanufactured tobacco exported to the United Kingdom is 
from the Guntur area of the Madras Presidency. All the exporters 
including the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company, who 
operate in this area, make their purchases direct from the growers 
and.curers. So far as the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Com- 
pany are concerned, distribution of tobacco is a mmple matter, as- 
they supply the raw material only to their own manufacturers in 
India and England. Most of the other exporters ship their tobacco 
packages to their agents in England on consignment basis^. Some 
of these agents are often mere shipping agents and not dealers in 
LIIOAE 
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tobacco. As such, -they are not well conversant with the 
requirements, hut usually are more eager for the settlement o£ then' 
bills. Other agents are professional brokers and leaf merchants. 


Immediately on arrival in England, each tobacco package is 
sampled by the dock authorities, the weight of the sample talcen 
being 4 lb. All tobacco packages are held in bonded wai’ehouses 
until sold by the leaf-merchants or brokers. The buyer, i.e., the 
manufacturer then becomes responsible to His Majesty’s Customs 
for the appropriate duty. On payment of this duty by the manu- 
facturer, a permit is granted by His Majesty’s Customs without 
which no tobacco is allowed to be .stored in the manufacturer’s 
premises. The terms and conditions under which tobacco package.s 
can be taken away from the bonded warehouses are laid down by 
His • Majesty’s Customs. Manufacturers w^ho buy tiobacco are 
responsible for its transport from the warehouse to the factory. 

Charges at the bonded warehouse vary slightly at the different 
ports and comprise of those for receiving tobacco, sampling and 
storage for 12 months from the date of import. Such charges are 
defrayed by the Indian exporter, except in the case of an order froin 
a manufacturer on a c. i. f. basis. 

The usual rate of commission charged by the leaf broker when 
selling tobacco on consignment basis is 5 per cent, calculated on the 
gross invoice value. Advances may be made against shipments, 
the security being shipping documents obtained at the time of export 
from India. 


It may be .stated that the tobacco leaf exjiorted to the United 
Kingdom on consignment basis is invariably purchased by manu- 
facturers outside the combine of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. Tliese manufacturers 
usually do not import direct, but look to leaf broker.s and merchants 
in England for their supplies of the various grades and tj’pes irres- 
pective of the origin. B}' this means they see from samplas sub- 
mitted from bond what they are going to get. They are not called 
on to make advances and are not bothered witli any disputes and 
arbitrations. 


As mentioned above, the charges for storing tobacco packages 
in the bonded warehouses appear to be the same for one daj'^ as for one 
year. There is therefore a possibility of a leaf broker in. the United 
Kingdom of raising a loan against the stocks lying in the bonded 
warehouses, thougli no. definite evidence is forthcoming on tlie 
point. Some of the Indian exporters from Guntur admit that 
they receive from their agents in England advances up to about 
7o per cent, of the value of their exports at 6 per cent, interest but 
allege that the English agents in their turn raise money against 
the^ tobacco^ stocks at a lower rates of interest. Thej’^ further com- 
plain that in the absence of any control over sales' of tobacco in the 
English markets, as all sales are done by private treaty, they have 
+n + entirely on what their London agents write to them and 
a hey have no other source to know whether their consignments 
ve a ready been sold or are still lying in the bonded warehouses. 
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It is liowever a fact that apart from the correspondence they have 
with their English agents, the Guntur exporters have no way of 
Jinowing the ruling prices of Indian tobaccos in the London and 
Liverpool markets, and in consequence, they have to accept what- 
ever the agents offer them. It may, however, be stated that the 
exporters from Guntur send with each consignment, their minimum 
valuation report to their agents in England and that the English 
agents never sell the goods without their consent if the prices offered 
are lower than those specified in the valuation report. There appears 
to be, however, a common feeling in the mind of the Indian exporters 
that situated as he is in the best position to know the trend of prices, 
the English agent might sell when the prices are at their maximum 
and might give something less to the Guntur exporters. The price 
quotations for Indian tobaccos in the English markets are never 
published nor do the agents in England supply the Guntur ex- 
porters counterfoils of the receipts passed by them to buyers (i.e., 
manufacturers or their agents) in the United Kingdom. In conse- 
quence, the Indian exporters feel that the}'^ liave to aqeept whatever 
they receive from their agents in the absence of any other sources to 
verify the pi’ices actually realised for their consignments. 

On the other hand, there seems to be a feeling among the leaf 
brokers in England that the average Indian shipper is quite unable 
to determine what price he prepared to accept for each shipment 
sent over for sale on consignment basis and point out eases where 
the original asking price was reduced by as much as 3d. per lb. to 
the apparent satisfaction of the sliipper. It is obvious that such 
practices must leave an unfavourable impression on the mind of the 
bujmr but at the same time the Indian shipper cannot be blamed for 
loAvering or raising the prices in accordance with the market condi- 
tions, about which he seems to be almost wholly ignorant so far as 
the sale of Indian tobacco in the United Kingdom market is con- 
cerned. 

Almost the only cause of this trouble seems to be the absence of 
any market intelligence with regard to -prices of Indian tobaccos. 
Apart from the efforts that are being made since 1937 by the Cen- 
tral Marketing Staff, there are no standardised grades for Indian 
tobacco exported to the United Kingdom. The grades adopted by 
the Indian exporters not only varj’- from one shipper to another but 
also from month to month with the same shipper. Under the con- 
ditions it is impracticable, if not impossible, to secure and publish 
information on prices of Indian tobaccos in the United Kingdom 
markets. In any case, the remedy to get out of the difficulties 
experienced bj^ the Indian shippers lies in their own hands, and that 
is, that every shipper should export his leaf only on the basis of 
standard grades, to which a reference has already been given earlier. 
If large quantities of Indian leaf graded according to standards 
are offered for sale in the United Kingdom markets, it should be 
quite an easy matter to get and publish price quotations for Indian 
tobaccos in the same way as is being done with regard to American, 
Canadian, Rhodesian and Nyas^^Jand tobaccos. 

(h) Exports to Japan . — For shipments to Japan no broirers 
intervene, but the trade is extremely uncertain,- at least so far as 
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individual exporters are concerned. Orders for purchase of tobacco 
from Japan are received only after the national budget for tobacco 
is passed in that country by about tbe end of September every year, 
so that tbe exports can be made only after September. Tbe Country 
(Natu) cigarette tobacco exported from India to Japan becomes 
ready for tbe'market in April and May so that tbe exporters from 
Guntur have to purchase leaf from tbe growers during these months 
in tbe hope of getting orders from Japan in September and October. 
These orders may or may not be repeated from year to year to tbel 
same Indian exporter, who therefore considers bis business with 
■Japan as a matter of chance. On account of this cause, exporters 
from Guntur sometimes have large unsold surplus stock which they 
very often export to the United Kingdom as heavy dark tobacco. 
This type of tobacco, viz., Country (Naiu) has an extremely limited 
market in England, with tbe result that tbe stoclvs of Indian tobaccos 
unnecessarily accumulate in tbe English markets. 

(c) Exports to Aden and Dependencies. — These exports consist 
entirely of l)idi and smoking tobaccos from tbe Bombay Presidency. 
Al m ost, all tbe tobacco exported is from tbe Charotar area of Bombay 
Gujerat and Baroda State. Small quantities of pendis (leaf bundles) 
from tbe Nipani area are also exported. It is understood that there 
are over three dozen Gujraii merchants in Aden who are engaged in 
tobacco business and who arrange for tbe import of tobacco to Aden 
on consignment basis. Further distribution of this tobacco to Arabia 
and other adjoinino; parts is ari’anged by these merchants. In the 
majority of eases, these Gujraii merchants have their o'wn organisa- 
tions for purchasing tobacco in tbe Charotar area. 

B. — Finance of wholesale distribution. 

There is practically, no difference between tbe method of finance 
of assembling and of wholesale distribution. Banlcs and shroffs do 
not play any significant part in financjng the distribution of tobacco. 
Some of tbe smaller cigarette factories occasionally raise loans from 
joint stock banks- against factory buildings and machinery which are 
usually insured. Most of the manufacturers, however, arrange their 
own finance. Commission agents, wholesale merchants and exporters 
operate almost entirely with their oAvn money. Occasionally, they 
raise loans from banlvs and shroffs against property, gold and jewellery 
but almost never against tobacco stocks. In the case of wholesale 
merchants, a large part of their tobacco is offered to their clients on 
credit, the period of which may range from 30 to 60 days or more in 
accordance with their mutual business relations. Bulk of the manu- 
facturers of hoohah and chewing tobaccos and hidis do not come for- 
ward. to buy tobacco from ‘wholesalers unless they are given sufficiently 
clastic credit facilities. 

As has already been noted earlier, some of the Guntur exporters 
get advances from their agents in England against their tobacco con- 
signments at about 6 per cent, interest. Exporters who do business 
with J apan and Aden do not appear to get any advance, though it is 
understood that some of the- Gujraii merchants doing business in 
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Aden supply capital to their agents in Bombay for making purebases 
in tbe Gliarotar area. 

Bulk of tbe unmanufactured tobacco obtained from tbe United 
States of America and tbe United Kingdom is imported on bebalf of 
tbe Imperial Tobacco Co. of India, Limited. Tbe large trade in chew- 
ing tobacco imported into Travaneore from Jaffna in Ceylon is main- 
tained almost entirely through a system of finance 'wbicb connects 
tbe grower on tbe one band and a distributor in Travancore on tbe 
other. Tbe tobacco grower in Jaffna is understood to be invariably 
financed by tbe local merchant or clietty (moneylender).' Often, the. 
tobacco is first pledged by tbe cultivator to the local merchant who 
in turn pledges it to tbe clietty who charges 18 to 24 per cent, interest 
on tbe money advanced. Tbe chetty stocks tbe tobacco in bis godown 
and often makes it a condition that it should be shipped to Travan- 
core only in vessels chartered by him. ' Soon after tbe consignment of 
tobacco is received and sold in Travancore, tbe commission agent 
from Travancore makes an advance payment to tbe chetty up to the 
extent of 75 to 90 per cent, of tbe sale price. This advance may’ 
amount to as much ias Es. 50,000 in tbe case of an average commis- 
sion agent. To meet this demand, be is often forced to borrow from 
the local banks wbicb usually advance loans on personal security 
charging interest at 12 per cent, per annum. At tbe end of 12 to 18 
months when tbe commission agent has realised all tbe sale proceeds 
of tbe tobacco, tbe balance due to tbe chetty is paid after deducting 
commission, godown charges and other expenses incidental to selling. 

0. — Costs of distribution — ^tbe price spread from consumer to 

producer. 

' (1) Unmanufactured, tobacco. 

The principal items of distribution costs are tbe assembling 
charges and expenses over' sorting, grading, handling, packing and 
transport. These charges vary in different areas and in accordance 
witii tbe extent of tbe distance of transport and tbe channels tbrougfi 
which the produce passes to tbe consumer. When the producers sell 
direct to manufacturers, as in tbe case of cigarette, cigar, cheroot and 
iidi tobaccos, tbe costs of distribution are small and consist entirely 
of the market charges customary in the locality, handling and carting 
charges from tbe place of purchase to tbe buyer’s godowns, and other 
expenses incurred by tbe manufacturer incidental to getting tbe un- 
manufactured tobacco ready for manufacture. In the case of other 
manufacturers who buy from' wholesalers and stockists, tbe distribu- 
tion costs include handling, storage and other charges incurred by 
tbe latter. In such eases the proportion of the consumer’s price that 
goes to tbe grower is naturally smaller than when tbe grower sells bis 
produce direct to the manufacturer. When the unmanufactured 
tobacco is exported abroad tbe grower’s share of tbe consumer’s price 
is still smaller. 

Tbe following figures show tbe average distribution costs in the’ 
case of flue-cured Virginia leaf (stripped) exported from Guntur to 
tbe United Kingdom, as worked out from data secured from a num- 
ber of merchants and growers. 
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Vrice-spread of flue-cured Virginia leaf {stripped) exported from 
Ckintur to the United Kingdom. 

(Per bale of 250 lb.) 



Export by merchant. 

Export by grower. 

Amount. 

Per cent. 

Amount. 

Per cent. 


lls. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 


Amount realised by grower 

62 3 C 

42-3 

34 12 0 

40-0 

Market charges paid by grower . . 

1 14 6 

1 -e 

# • 


Carting expenses 

0 4 0 

0-2 

• • 

• • 

Brokerage in Guntur 

0 10 5 

0-5 

3 0 0 

3-4 

Grading expenses 

2 5 2 

1-8 

3 0 0 

3-4 

Stripping expenses 

2 8 0 

2-0 

2 0 0 

-2-3 

Loss in weight by stripping 

11 14 8 

9-7 

10 0 0 

11-5 

Loss in weight by moisture, break- 

- 6 16 7 

4-9 

■ ‘ 1 

.. 

age, etc. 





Pressing charges 

0 4 0 

0-2'] 





y 

3 0 0 

3*4 

Package and packing 

1 10 5 

i-sj 



Transport to port (Coconada) 

0 10 0 

0-5 

1 10 0 

1-9 


(by canal).. 


(by road and 





rail). 


Forwarding agent’s charges 

0 C 7 

0-3 

0 6 0 

0-4 

Insurance 

0 11 11 

0-C 

• . 

• • 

Steamer freight 

6 6 10 

5-2 

6 4 0 

7-2 

Cable charges 

0 3 0 

0-2 

• > 

- . 

Landing, rent, interest and other 

10 6 9 

8-6 

17 0 0 

19-5 

contingent charges at destination. 

• 




Brokerage in United Kingdom 

5 3 0 

4-2 

4 5 0 

5-0 

Tare 

. * 

. • 

1 11 0 

2-0 

Merchant’s (Exporter’s) margin . . 

19 10 8 

16-0 

•• 


Price realised in United Kingdom 

123 5 0 

lOO-O 

87 0 0 

100-00 


Thus, when tbe flue-cured leaf is exported by a Guntur exporter, 
tbe grower for bis leaf, on an average gets' 42.3 per cent, of tlie price 
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realised in the United Kingdom markets for the stripped leaf, while 
the exporter makes a margin of 16 per cent, which include his over- 
head expenses estimated at about Ks. 5 per bale of 250 lb. The 
balance, viz., 41.7 per cent, represents loss in moisture, stripping, 
charges on grading, packing, transport, insurance, landing expenses, 
rent, brokerage, etc. When the grower himself exports, he gets, for 
his stripped leaf, as his net retuim only about 40 per .cent, of the price 
realised in England, the balance representing expenses on items 
specified above. Tobacco intended for export to England requires 
'special skill and ' equipment in preparation, redrying, grading and 
paelring and small growers can ill aft'ord to have such facilities. 
Exports made by growers themselves, therefore, compare unfavour- 
ably in quality Avith thase made by professional and expert exporters 
and hence the tobacco leaf exported by growers generally fetches a 
lower price in the English market. 

On the country (Nafu) tobacco exported to the United Kingdom 
and Japan, the grower’s share of the consumer’s price is smaller, as 
can be seen from the following figures. 


Price-spread of country (Natu) exported hy merchants from Guntur 
to the United Kingdom and Japan. 

(Per bale of 250 lb.) 



i 

Export to U. K. 

Export to Japan. 


Amount. 

1 

1 

Percent. 

1 

Amount. 

Per cent. 


Rs. A. r. 


Rs. A. V. 


Amount realised by grower 

20 1 0 

.31-4 

18 14 8 

37-8 

Jlnrkct charges paid by grower * . . 

1 5 0 

1-6 

1 

0 15 4 

2*0 

Carting expenses 

0 4 0 

0-3 

0 4 0 

0-5 

Brokerage in Guntur 

0 8 0 

0-6 

0 8 0 

1-0 

Grading expenses 

2 8 0 

3-0 

2 0 0 

4-0 

Stripping expenses for removal of 
stalks and stems. 

2 0 0 

2-4 

f 

2 0 0 

4-0 

Loss in weight by removal of stems 
and stalks. 

2 12 0 

3-3 

1 

2 0 0 

4-0 

Loss in weight by moisture, etc. . . 

2 12 0 

3*3 

2 0 0 

4-0 

Pressing charges • . . 

0 4 0 

0-3 

0 4 0 

0-5 

Package and packihg charges 

0 12 0 

0-9 

0 12 0 

1-5 

Transport to port (Coconada) by 
canal. 

0 10 0 

] 

0-7 

0 10 0 

1*2 
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Export to U. K. 

Export to Japan, 


Amount. 

Per cent. 

Amount. 

Per cent. 

Forwarding agent’s charges 

Rs. A. r. 

0 6 0 

0-4 

Rs. A. r. 

•• 

Insurance 

0 8 0 

0-6 

•• 


Steamer freight 

6 4 0 

7-5 

3 0 0 

6-0 

Cable charges 

O 

o 

0-2 

0 3 0 

0-4 

Landing, rent, interest and other 

10 3 0 

12-2 

• • 

< . 

contingent charges at destination. 
Brokerage at destination 

4 2 0: 

4-9 



Exporter’s margin . . • • 

22 0 0 

26-4 

16 9 0 

33-1 

Price realised at destination 

83 6 0 i 

100-0 

O 

O 

O 

100-0 


It is, tlierefore, evident that of the price realised for country 
{Natu) tobacco in the United Kingdom, the grower gets 31.4 per cent., 
while the exporter makes a margin of 26*4 per cent. The correspond- 
ing figures for exports to Japan are 37-8 per cent, as the grower's 
share and 33 •! per cent, as the margin made hy the exporter from the 
price realised in Japan. The overhead expen.ses of the exporter are 
estimated at about Rs. 5 per hale which he meets from the margin he 
makes. 

The follo'wing figures show the per maund details of a consign- 
ment of 67^ maunds of smoking and l}idi tobacco exported by a 
merchant from Petlad (Baroda) to Aden : — 


Price-spread of hidi tobacco exported from Petlad {Baroda) to 

Aden. 

(Per standard maund). ' 




Rs. 

A* 

r. 

Per cent. 

Amount realised by the grower , , 


7 

11 

0 

69-4 

Market charges paid by the grower 


1 

5 

0 

10-1 

Market charges paid by the buyer 

• • • • 

0 

3 

1 

1-6 

Package and packing expenses , , 

• • « • 

0 

6 

8 

3-2 

Road transport to Petlad Railway station 

« • • • 

0 

1 

0 

0-6 

Railway freight to Bombay 

• • • • 

1 

4' 

0 

9-7 

Taking delivery, transporting to and arranging in the ware- 
house. 

0 

2 

7 

1-2 

Tightening the ropes of the bales, etc. 

• • • • 

0 

1 

4 

0-6 

"Warehouse rent, insurance, etc. 

• ♦ • • 

0 

1 

6- 

0-7 

Transport from the warehouse to the port 

.. .. ' 

0 

2 

.0 

1-0 

Port-trust charges in Bombay . . 

• « • • 

0 

4 

9 

2-3 

Steamer freight to Aden 

• • • • 

0 

16 

3 

7-4 

Marine insurance charges 

• • • • 

0 

1 

0 

0-6 

Miscellaneous charges incidental to handling and transport to 
merchant’s warehouse at Aden. — 

0 

4 

0 

1-9 


Total 


12 16 1 100-0 
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The tobacco was purchased . on behalf of a Gujrdti merchant 
from Aden and the price at which the Aden merchant sold the tobacco 
is not known. But taking into consideration the expenses incurred 
bj the merchant incidental to storage, etc., before sale, it is understood 
that on an average the grower hardlj’' gets more than 50 per cent, of 
the price realised for his tobacco at Aden. 

So far as the internal distribution of unmanufactured tobacco 
is concerned, the spread of price between the consumer and producer 
in different areas is summarised in Appendix LXVI and illustrated 
in the diagram facing this page. The main factors that determine 
the proportion of the consumer’s price that goes to the producers are 
the market value of the type of tobacco, the distance over which the 
produce is transported and the number of times the commodity 
changes hands before it reaches the consumer or manufacturer. Thus, 
while on country (Natu) cigarette tobacco sold to a Sulfkar manufac- 
turer, the Guntur producer gets almost 75 per cent, of the consumer’s 
price, he gets hardly 37 per cent, of the pi'ice paid'by a Lahore manu- 
facturer on the cheap scraps and rejections of cigarette tobacco. 
With the same type and quality of tobacco, the largest single variable 
factor in the distribution costs is the railway freight, which depends 
.not' only on the distance over which the commodity travels but also on 
the specially reduced freight rate that may exist between any two 
points. In the ease of Bangalore, however, the octroi and terminal 
charges account for almost 40 per cent, of the price paid by a con- 
sumer of chewing tobacco as against a little over 26 per cent, obtained 
by the producer (see Appendix LXVI). Similar is the case in a few 
other towns like Bombay where the rates of terminal and octroi charges 
(discussed in the next chapter) are high. In Bombay Ks. 30 are 
charged for everj^ maun(^ of tobacco that enters the town of Bombay. 
Thus, while the Charotar grower gets only Es. 10 to Es. 13 for a maund 
of his hidi tobacco, Es. 30 have to be paid as town duty immediately 
the same maund of tobacco enters Bombay City. 

It may be s een from the figures of a few typicaL cases given in 
Appendix LXVI that the producer’s share of the consumer’s price 
ranges from 26-5 to 84*3 per cent, leaving the case of Burma out of 
consideration. It is, however, assumed in all these cases that the 
producer sells direct to consumers. The quantity of tobacco sold by 
producers in regular markets is estimated at not more than 10 per 
cent, of the total production in India and it has also been made clear 
earlier (see Chapter V — ^Assembling) that about four-fifths of the 
crop is disposed of in villages. In village sales, the village merchants 
and local warehousemen intervene and in such cases the share of the 
consumer’s price receive'd by the producer would be lower than that 
shown in the representative instances given in Appendix LXVT... 
After making an allowance for this factor, it may be very roughly 
reckoned that on an average the grower’s share of the price paid by 
the consumer cannot be much more than about 60 per cent. 

The one ease given for Burma in the Appendix LXVI shows that 
the producer’s share of the consumer’s price is 85 per cent. This^ 
however, takes no account, of the complicated financial arrangements 
entered into by most of the tobacco growers in Burma with the local 
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moneylenders, brokers, merchants and manufacturers (see Chapter 
V — ^Assembling) . Taking into account the .heavy rates of interest 
charged for the advances taken by the grower and the restriction of 
his freedom in the matter of the disposal of the crop, as a condition 
of the loan, the share of the consumer’s price that goes to the 
Burmese tobacco producer is also roughly estimated at nOt more than 
60 per cent. 

(2) Tobacco Products. 

As explained in the next chapter, excepting in the case of 
cigarette factories and one or two cigar manufacturers, the manu- 
facture of tobacco products is not a standardised occupation for 
which factory costings are usually kept, nor one about which in- 
formation is given at all freely. The complicated nature of manu- 
facture, particularly of cigarettes, discussed in the next chapter, 
would make any estimate of manufacturing and distributing costs 
highly conjectural. It is, therefore, advisable to restrict discussion 
in this section onlj’- to such tobacco products, like hidis, hookah and 
chewing tobaccos and snuff, where the process of manufacture is 
much simpler and for which fairly accurate and representative esti- 
mates can be made with the help of information secured from manu- 
facturers. 

(a) -Bidis . — The following figures show the manufacturing and 
distribution costs per 10,000 hidis of medium size manufactured at 
Delhi 


Manufacturer — ■ 

(1) Raw materials — 

(a) Tobacco 5 seers made up of — 

3 seers of Delhi gro^vn tobacco at Es. 4 per maund of 45 
seers. (These 3 seers give approximately seers 
of hidi tobacco after powdering and sieving and 
removing earth and dirt) Cost Ro. 0-4-3. 

2J seers of Gujorat tobacco at Rs, 20 per maund of 45 
seers. Cost Rs. 1-1-9. Powdering and sieving 
cost Rs. 0-0-7. Total cost of tobacco . . 

(b) Other raw materials — 

Wrapper leaf 10 seerS at Es. 4 per maund. Cost 
. Ro. 1-0-0. 

Thread Re. 0-5-0. 

Paper and packing Re. 0-2-0. 

Total cost of other raw material 

(2) Labour charges at 7 annas per 1,000 bidis (piece work) ... 

(3) Manufacturer's other costs and margin 

(i)' Selling price at Rs. 1-4-0 per 1,000 bidis 


Total cost. Per cent. 
Rs. A. P. 


1 0 7 7-5 


1 7 0 7*7 

4 6 0 23-.3 

545 28'2 

12 8 0 


Retailer — 

, (5) Retailer's marign .. .. .. 6 4 0 33-3 

(6) i?eto7er’.9 price at 9 pies per 25 61V/1S charged to consu- 18 12 0 100 -O 

mors. 
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Similar enquiries indicate the following as the manufacturing 
and distributing costs in important areas. 

Average manufacturing and distributing costs of Udis. 

(Per 1,000 bidis.) 

(Figures in brackets represent percentages.) 


— 

Central 

Pro- 

vinces. 

Bombayr 

U. P. 

Delhi. 

I 

Kizam’a 

Do- 

minions. 


-Rs. A. V. 

Bs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cost of tobacco . . . . 

0 2 6 
(12-5) 

0 4 0 
(16-0) 

0 4 0 
( 20-0) 

0 4 3 
(14*2) 

0 2 7 
(13*0) 

1 

Cost of wrappor . , . . 

0 0 9 
(3*8) 

0 3 0 
(12*0) 

0 2 0 
(10-0) 

0 17 
(5*3) 

0 2 10 
(14*2) 

Labour charges, etc. 

0 7 0 
(36*0) 

1 

0 8 0 
(32-0) 

'070 

(35-0) 

0 7 0 
(23-3) 

0 6 2 
(25-8) 

Packing and other handling 
charges 

i 

0 0 11 
(4-7) 

0 0 6 
(2*0) 

0 1 0 
(6*0) 

0 0 8' 
(2*2) 

0 0 8 
(3*3) 

Manufacturer’s other costs 
and margin . . 

0 4 10 
(24-0) 

0 4 6 
{18*0) 

0 10 
(6-0) 

0 8 6 
(28*3) 

0 4.9 
(23*7) 

Petailer’s other costs and 
margin 

0 4 0 
(20-0) 

0 5 0 
(20*0) 

0 5 0 
(25-0) 

0 8 0 
(26*7) 

0 4 0 
(20*0) 

Consumer’s price 

1 4 0 
(100-0) 

i 

i 

19 0 
(100-0) 

14 0 
(100*0) , 

1 

1 14 0 
(100*0) 

14 0 
(100*0) 


Thus it is seen from the above statement and the diagram 
facing page 310 that the manufacturer makes a margin of 5 to 28*3 
per cent, of the consumer’s price, while the retailer gets from 20 to 
26-7 per cent. The cost of tobacco ranges from 12*5 to 20 per cent., 
of wi’apper leaf from 3‘8 to 14 *2 per cent., of labour 23*3 to 35 
per cent., while the cost of thread, labelling, packing, etc., varies from 
2 to 5 per cent, of the consumer’s price. The cost of labour forms 
the biggest single item. 

(b) EookaJi tobacco . — Enquiries made in Delhi shotv the follow- 
ing as the average costs of manufacturing and distributing superior 
and inferior qualities of hookah tobacco. (See diagram facing page 
310.) 
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l 

Details of manufacturing and distributing costs of superior quality 
hookah tobacco manufactured in Delhi. 


Total cost. 
Rs. A. P. 


Details. 

Manufacturer — 

(1) Raw materials — 

Tobacco — 

1 maund (45 seers). Farrukhabad tobacco at Rs. 10 

per maund. Cost Rs. 10-0-0. 

2 seers of KampiUa tobacco at Rs. 15 per maund of 46 

seers. Cost Re. 0-10-8. 

16 seers of Bombay tobacco dust at Rs. 6 per maund of 
45 seers. Cost Rs. 2-0-0. 

Powdering and sieving at 6 annas per maund _ (46 
seers.) Cost Re. 0-8-3. 

Total cost of tobacco -• -- •• 13 2 11 

Other raw materials — 

Molasses 1+ maunds at Rs. 1-12-0 per maund. Earth*' 

Re. 0-0-7. 

Total cost of other raw materials . . • • 2 10 7 

(2) Labour charges at 6 annas per maund of 45 seers (piece 
work) 

(3) Manufacturer'' 8 other costs and margin 

(4) Selling price of 134t seers of hookah tobacco at Rs. 

7-8-0 per maund . . . . . . • - • ■ 25 2 0 


Per cent. 


31-5 


6-3 


6 

14 


3 

19 


40-0 


41 14 0 100-0 


Retailer — 

(5) Retailer’s margin . . . - . . . - - - 16 12 0 

(6) Retailer’s price at 5 annas per seer . . 

Details of manufacturing and distributing costs of inferior quality 
hookah tobacco manufactured in Delhi. 

Details. * Total cost. Per cent. 

Rs. A. P. 

Manufacturer — 

(1) Raw materials — 

Tobacco — 

1 maund of 45 seers of imported raw hookah tobacco 
at Rs. 10 per maund. Cost Rs. 10-0-0. 

15 seers of Delhi grown tobacco at Rs. 5 per maund 
of 45 seers. Cost Rs. 1-10-8. 

15 seers of Bombay tobacco dust at Rs. 6 per maund 
of 45 seers. Cost Rs. 2. 

Powdering and sieving at Re. 0-6-0 per maund of 45 
seers. Cost Re. 0-10-0. 

Total cost of tobacco . . . . . . 14 4 8 

Other raw materials — 

75 seers of molasses at Rs. 1-12-0 per maund. Cost 
Rs. 3-4-6. 

Eartbf Re. 0-1-3. 

Total cost of other raw materials - . . . 3 5 9 

(2) Labour charges at 6 annas per maund of 45 seers 

(piece work) .. .. ., .. .. 174 

(3) Mamijacturer’s other costs and margin .. .. 4 16 3 


43- 


10-2 

4-4 

15-2 


(4) Selling price oil! 5% seers at Rs. 6-8-0 per maund 


24 1 0 


* The total quantity of tobacco used comes to 62 seers. To this is usually added^ 
about 20 per cent, of earth. Thus about 12 seers of earth is added. This costs about 
2 annas per maund for labour. 

t The total quantity of hookah tobacco comes to 134 seers made up of 62 seers of 
tobacco, 12 seers of earth and 60 seers of molasses. 

t Earth equal to about one-third of the weight of tobacco is added. 

§ Consisting 76 seers of tobacco, 76 seers of molasses and 25 seers of earth. 
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Details of manufacturing and distributing costs of inferior quality 


hookah tobacco manufactured in 

Delhi — contd. 


Details. 

Total cost. 

Per eent. 

N 

Rs. A. P. 


Sdaihr — 



(6) Rdaihr's Ttiargin 

8 12 0 

26-7 

(6) i?etoi7er’s^riceat3 annaspereeer .. 

.. 32 13 0 

100-0 


The average manufacturing and distributing costs in the 
important hookah smoking areas are given in the following state- 
ment : — 

Average manufacturimg and distributing costs of hookah tobacco. 
(Per maund .of manufactured hookah tobacco.) 

(Figures in brackets represent percentages.) 


I, 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

U. P. 

Bengal. 

1 


Rs. A. P, 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cost of tobacco . . ' . . 


2 10 7 

3 9 8 

3 4 2 

8 12 0 



(63-2) 

(36-0) 

(37-6) 

(37-6) 

Other raw materials and ingre- 


0 11 3 

0 12 6 

2 5 6 

1 12 0 

dients 

\ 

Labour charges, etc. 


(14-1) 

(7-8) 

(26-9) 

(17-6) 


0 3 1 

0 6 0 

0 2 7 

10 0 


(3-8) 

. (3*8) 

(1-8) 

(10-0) 

Jlanufacturer’s other costs 



1 16 6 

13 2 

18 0 

and margin. 

-j 

17 1 

(19-7) 

(13-8) 

(15-0) 

Retailer’s other costa and 


" (28-9) 

3 4 4 

1 11 10 

2 0 0 

margin. 

- 


(32-7) 

(20-0) 

(20-0) 

Consumer’s price 


5 0 0 

10 0 0 

8 11 2 

10 0 0 


(100-0) 

(100-0) - 

(100-0) 

(100-0) 


The cost of tobacco thus ranges from 36 to 53 • 2 per cent, of the 
consumer’s price, while that of other raw materials like molasses, etc., 
varies from 7-8 to 26*9 per cent. Labour charges form tlie smallest 
item of cost accounting from 1'8 to 10 per cent, of the consumer’s 
price, while margin made by the manufacturer varies between 13*8 
to 19-7 per cent. In the Punjab, the manufacturer who himself does 
the retailing makes a margin of 28*9 per cent, of the consumer’s 
price. The margin made by the retailer in Delhi, the United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal is higher than that obtained by the manufacturer 
and ranges from 20 to 32 ’ 7 per cent, 
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(c) Chewing tobacco.— The, figures given below indicate tbe 
average manufacturing and distribution costs of zarda cbewing 
tobacco manufactured in tbe United Provinces. 




Per maund 
of manufac- 
oured chewing 
tobacco. 

Per cent. 



Rs. A. P. 


Cost of tobacco . . . , 

•• 

.. 18 0 0 

36-0 

Cost of other raw ruaterials and ingredients 


2 10 0 

6-3 

Labour charges, etc. ' . . 


18 0 

3-0 

Packing and handling charges . . 


2 4 0 

4-6 

Manufacturer’s other costa and margin 


.. 13 2 0 

26*2 

Retailer’s other costa and margin 


.. 12 8 0 

26-0 

Consumer’s price 


. . 60 0 0 

100-0 


(d) Snuff . — snuff manufacturer from Kolhapur has given 
the following figures of costs and realisations : — 

Porsccr of Per cent, 
snuff. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 


Cost of tobacco . . . . . . ' 

0 

8 

6 

21-1 

Cost of other raw materials and labour . . . . 

0 

3 

2 

7-9 

Manufacturer’s other costs and margin 

1 

1 

3 

43-1 

Retailer’s other costs and margin • , . 

.. 0 

11 

2 

27-9 

Consumer’s price 

.. 2 

8 

0 

100-0 
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{^SYholesale distribution of unmanufactured tohacco 
INTER-CHAPTER NINE. 

It- is difficult to make a general statement applic' 
able to the whole country about the proportion of the 
consumer’s price obtained by the producer of the 
different types of tobacco. About four-fifths of the 
tobacco crop is sold by the producers in their own 
villages to merchant, manufacturers and warehouse- 
men. In such sales the distribution costs consist 
entirely of the market charges customary in the 
locality and tlie i)rocluccr gets 99 ]3er cent, of tlie buyer’s 
price in the North Bihar area, 94 to 96.5 per cent, in 
tlie North Bengal and Guntur areas and 85.5 per cent, 
in the Charolar area. Wien sold in markets in the 
producing areas, the producer gets 89.5 iier 
cent, of the buyer’s price in the Nipani area and 94.5 
to 96.5 per cent, in the North Bihar and Guntur areas. 
The bulk of these sales are, liowever, made to merchants 
and warehousemen who form a fairly long chain between 
the ]n’oducers and consumers or manufacturers and the 
.^harc of the ctiusumer’s price received by the ])rodueer 
becomes much lower. After making allowance for tliis 
factor and transport and other charges, it may be 
roughly estimated that, on the average, the producer’s 
share of the jirice paid for unmanufactured tobacco by 
the consumer or manufacturer is not much more than 
60 ]jer {‘.mi. or 10 annas in the rupee. 

On an average, of the prices realised for Virginia 
fine-cured tobacco (stripped) in the United Kingdom 
markets, the grower from Guntur gets about 42.3 xoer 
cent, for his leaf, while the exiiorter’s margin amounts 
to 16 per cent. The balance, viz., 41.7 per cent., repre- 
sents loss in moisture stripping, charges on grading, 
packing. tran.sport, insurance, landing charges, rent, 
brokerage, marketing charges, etc. Wien the grower 
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' liimself exports, lie gets for his stripped leaf as his net 
return only 40 per cent, of the price realised in England, 
the balance representing expenses on items specified 
above. Tobacco intended for export reqnires special 
s in'll and equipment in preparation, redrying, grading 
and pacldng. Small growers can ill-afiford such 
facilities and would be well advised to desist from ex- 
porting their tobacco direct for sale on consignment 
basis at any price it will fetch. On the country (Natu) 
tobacco ex^oorted to the U. K., the grower gets 31.4 per 
cent, as his share of the price realised in England, while 
the exj)orting merchant’s margin amounts to 26.4 per 
cent. The grower’s share of the price realised in 
Japan for country (Natu) tobacco is about 37.8 per 
cent, as against the exporter’s margin of 33,1 per cent. 
The Indian grower gets hardly 50 per cent, of the price 
realised in Aden for liis tobacco. 

One important reason for the high distribution 
costs is the frequent sorting and resorting of the un- 
manufactoed tobacco almost at every stage to suit the 
requirements of different merchants and manufacturers. 
It should be possible to economise in this respect by 
adoiDting standards in regard to quality, moisture con- 
tents and packing. The marketing expenses are high 
particularly in the Gharotar and Nipani areas and some 
action is urgently required for their regulation. 

Commission agents and wholesalers form the most 
important link in the chaiu of distribution, and assemble 
and distribute about four-fifths of the total annual pro- 
duction. , Purchases are also made directly from 
villages by agents of the big manufacturers and of most 
of the leading exporters who operate at Gruntur and 
Bombay; 

There is a feeling in the mind of some particularly 
of the smaller exporters that they do not get correct 
prices for their leaf from their agents in the United 
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Eongdom. This arises from the fact that they have no 
source with which they can compare the prices obtained 
from tlicir agents. Tn the absence of standard grades, 
there is no market intelligence with regard to Indian 
tobaccos in United Kingdom markets, which would make 
it ])ossibIe to compare ]33’ices. If large quantities of 
Indian leaf graded according to standards are o:ffered 
for sale in the United Kingdom and other markets, it 
should bo possible to secure and publish price quotations 
for Indian gi’aded tn))accos in such a way that exporters 
could exer('ise better judgincnt as to the proper time and 
place to disimse of their consignments. 


LnOAE 
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CHAPTER X.— MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OP 

TOBACCO PRODUCTS. 

i 

Apai’t from tlie cigarette factories and one or two manufacturers 
■of cigars, like tlie Spencer’s, manufacture of tobacco is essentially 
■a local industry. It is not a standardised occupation for wliich 
factory costings are usually kept, nor one about wliicb information 
is given at all freely to an enquiry. Even in the ca.se of cigarette 
•and cigar factories] the only dependable information available is 
that collected under the Indian Factories Act and this consists 
of names and location of factories, persons employed, accidents, 
etc. Cigarette and cigar factories, in general, are not very willing 
to part with any information almost on any aspect of the industry 
and manufacturers of other tobacco products also are not quite 
willing to part with information of their trade. Any information 
given here, therefore, mu.st be read with these remarks in mind. 

A. — Manufacture of tobacco products. 

(1) CrGARETTES. 

(a) Extent and location , — ^During the year 1935, the latest year 
for which information is available, there were 22 cigarette factories 
registered under the Indian Factories Act, employing on an average 
8,000 persons daily. Four of these factories belonged to the Cigarette 
Manufacturers (India), Ltd., and the Tobacco l^Ianufacturers 
(India), Ltd., employing on an average about 4.600 persons daily, 
Avhile the remaining 18 were other factories to employ about 3,400 
persons per day. To indicate tlie development of cigarette manu- 
facture in India, it may b,'e staled that in 1923 there wore only llj 
factories employing on an average about 5,000 persons daily, while 
in 1929 there were 9 factories, employing on axi average about 7,200 
persons per day. In 1933, the number of factories increased to 
24 with a daily labour force of 7,000. 

The Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company purchases over 
half of the cigarette leaf produced in India for export and for sale 
to the Tobacco Manufacturer.s (India), Limited, and the Cigarette 
Manufacturers (India), Limited, who own three factories and one 
factory respectively and are responsible for three-fourths of the 
output of cigarettes in India. The factories are located at Banga- 
lore, Saharanpur, Monghyr and Calcutta. 

The Imperial Tobacco Company of India, Ltd., acts as a selling 
organisation for handling the products of the companies referred 
to above and including imported goods probably handles somewhere 
like 75 per cent, of the total trade of cigarette in India. 

The Indian factories are located in Bombay, Sukkur, 
Jnllundur, Lahore, Allahabad, Calcutta, Hyderabad (Deccan) 

more important Indian factories are those 
at Calcutta, Bombay, Suldcur and Hyderabad (Deccan), at 
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least so far as the volume of production is concerned. There are 
two small factories catering for local demand at Gwalior and 
Bezwada. A manufacturing concern from England is contemplat- 
ing to organise a big cigarette factory at Bombay. - 

Between 22 to 23 million lb. of tobacco leaf is annually used by 
all the cigarette factories. Of this quantity about 15 per cent, is 
foreign leaf imported almost entirely from the United States and 
the United Kingdom. The annual production of cigarettes in India 
is estimated at about 7,500 million cigarettes valued at nearly six 
crores of rupees. Almost three-fourths of the production consist of 
cheaper brands of cigarettes. The production of medium quality 
cigarettes is estimated at about 20 per cent, while that of the high 
grade cigarettes at about 5 per cent, of the total annual produc- 
tion. 


(J)) Mamifadurc . — The manufacture of cigarettes is an 
extremely elaborate and complex affair. On arrival at the factory 
the tobacco leaf is removed from its containers and then further 
graded and blended. Each brand is made up of definite propor- 
tions of different grades or types of tobacco in order to produce a 
product of definite quality and to maintain a speeified standard of 
quality. The sevei*al grades or types arc carefuly brought together 
or blended in proper jiroportions on the floor of the mixing room. 
Selection and blending of leaf is one of the most important opera- 
tions in the manufacture of cigarettes and the blender is often the 
most important person in all cigarette factories. 

A few "manufacturers spraj’^ the tobacco leaf with “ flavour- 
ings which are made from very secret recipes, particularly in the 
case of cheaper brands of cigarettes. Various concoctions of 
gl 3 'cerine, gluco.se, molasses and essential oils are used. In order to 
maintain the moisture in tobacco and to improve the flavour, many 
manufacturers use gl 3 merinc and di-ethylcue gUmol. It ma 3 ’- be stated 
that in the United Kingdom the use of glycerine and di-ethylene 
gl 3 ’-col is considered illegal in the manufacture of tobacco products, 
though the use of essential oils for the purpose of flavouring of any 
tobacco products and olive oil and sweetening matter in the case of 
-smolcing tobaccos is permissible. The addition of solid matters is 
prohibited for home consumption but permissible in goods manufac- 
tured for export. 

After the leaf is selected, the tobacco is taken to the steaming or 
Tc-conditioning room where it is passed through a series of chambers 
permeated wdth moisture which renders the leaf soft and pliable and 
flt for handling. Aftei’wards, the midrib of the leaf is removed, if 
this has not already been done, before the leaf reaches the factory. 
The stripped or stemmed leaf is then built into heaps and allo-wed 
to “ ease ” or mature which is considered to SAveeten and mellow the 
tobacco. At this point the leaf is considered read 3 ’- for manufacture 
nud taken to the cutting room w;here it is cut into fine shreds by 
the cutting maehine.s. The cut tobacco is then passed through a 
machine consisting of large rcAmlA’ing C3"linders which are hentled. 
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This has the effect of loosening the cut tobacco and maldng it light 
and fluffy. Afterwards, it is passed into revolving drums, through 
which cold air is circulated, and over a series of sieves, where 
particles of dust or stem are extracted. The cut tobacco is then 
taken to the storage room where it cools and matures for about two 
daj’^s, after which it is considered ready for manufacture into 
cigarettes. 

The cigarette making machine is a fast running machine and 
great care is necessary to ensure that all the cigarettes that are put 
through are well filled and that the cigarette paper is properly 
printed, as the printing is done by the same machine which makes 
the cigarettes. The making of cigarettes is a skilled work, and an 
operator has to receive a considerable amount of framing before he 
is able to make satisfactory cigarettes, as there are several points that 
have to be watched. 

The cut tobacco is fed into large hoppers at the back of the 
cigarette machine. From here it is drawn over a wide shute by 
fast revolving rollers. At the bottom of the shute, in a narrow 
trough, runs the cigarette paper in an endless stream. Before 
reaching the trough, the paper is' printed, by a printing press 
attached to the machine, with the name of the brand on each cigarette 
length. In the case of cork-tipped cigarettes, the paper passes 
through a cork-tipping apparatus where the tips are securely fastened 
to the paper in the required position. The tobacco from the shute 
falls over the swiftly moving cigarette paper, one edge of which is 
mechanically pasted and then quickly folded over the tobacco. The 
pasted lap of the paper is then automatically sealed. The cigarette 
thus made is endless and a fast revolving circular knife cuts it to 
required lengths. The cigarettes are then examined and their weight 
tested. 

Afterwards the cigarettes are put into trays and allowed to 
condition for a specified time in a special room. They are then 
packed in cartons of tens or in vacuum tins of 50 cigarettes. Most 
of the bigger cigarette factories possess packing machines which 
pack cigarettes in cartons, at the same time placing the tin foil 
around the cigarettes. The cartons then go to another machine which 
wraps them in glascine or moisture-proof and transparent paper 
which also enables the consumer to be sure that the cigarettes have not 
in any way been tampered with after they left the manufacturer. 

(2) Cigars. 

(a) Extent and location . — The cigar differs from the cheroot 
only in shape being truncated at both ends. As has already been 
indicated earlier in the first two chapters, the trade and hence the 
volume of manufacture of cigars is continuously on the decline. 
About half a million lb. of tobacco is used in the manufacture of 
cigars annually and the number of cigars manufactured at present 
is estimated at about 30 millions valued at about 15 lakhs of rupees 
per annum, - Cigars are manufactured almost entirely in the Madras 



[Facing page 322, 



A bidi making workshop with the workers busy making bidis. The 
shop also retails bidis and other tobacco products, as well as matches, 
betel-nuts, etc. 










Facing page 323.] 
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Presidency where there are about a dozen and a half large factories. 
Triehinopoly is an important centre of production and has about a 
dozen factories. The well-known Spencer’s cigars are manufac- 
tured at Dindigul, while in Madras city there is another factory 
where superior cigars, chiefly meant for export, are manufactured. 
Coconada has two factories, but their output is small. The largest 
cigar factory in the eountrj' is that of the Spencer’s at Dindigul 
employing on an average a little over 250 persons per day. Other 
factories employ from 50 to 100 hands each per day, but work is 
stopped or reduced during the winter months. Besides the larger 
cigar manufacturing factories, some of the cheroot factories also 
manufacture cigars on a small scale. 

(6) Manwfaciurc . — As compared with the manufacture of 
cigarettes, the malting of cigars as well as cheroots is much simpler 
and can be done without any elaborate machinery and all by hand. 
After the tobacco bundles are received in the factory, they are 
slightly moistened by sprajdng water on them to facilitate handling 
without breakage. The leaf is then sorted out into filler, wrapper 
and binder, which constitute the three parts of a cigar, as well as of 
a. cheroot. The filler tobacco forms the central core of the cigar 
while the binder binds the filler and holds it into shape. The 
wrapper leaf is wrapped on the outside of the cigar and indicates 
the quality of the cigar, so far as the external appearance is con- 
cerned. ' 

The filler leaf is then again moistened and stripped by taking 
off the midrib. The larger manufacturers do not recommend 
flavouring of tobacco, but some of the smaller factories use essential 
oils for flavouring. The stripped leaves are then dried and kept in 
store for use. They are then further sorted into longer leaves useful 
for wrappers and smaller ones for fillers. The fillers are used mainly 
of Triehinopoly origin and occasionally also from Guntur. The 
wrapper leaf which is usually imported from abroad, should be thin, 
soft, pliable and entirely devoid of bitter taste. The filler leaves 
are then rolled into small cylinders over which the binders are tied. 
The rough cigars thus rolled ' are afterwards kept in a press for 
some time until well set. Superior wrapper which is kept ready 
in a rolled form is then applied on in moist condition over the rough 
cigar, starting at the lighting end and finishing at the other end by 
fastening the edges of the wrapper with a paste. After this, they 
are packed in thin Avooden cases to contain 25, 50 or 100 cigars. A 
few manufacturers stifle the cigars for some time by keeping them 
at a temperature of 150° to 160° in a steam chamber before packing 
to keep them free from insect attack. 

(3) Cheroots. 

(a) Extent and location . — The manufacture of cheroots is con- 
fined almost entirely to the Madras Presidency and Burma. - 

The average annual output of cheroots in India is estimated at 
SO to 92 million lbs. or about" 18,500 million cheroots, valued at over 
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9 erores of rupees. Cheroot making is practised as a cottage industry 
practically all over the Madras Presidency, parts of Mysore and 
Nizam's Dominions. Trichinopoly is the largest manufacturing 
centre, and in Woriur, a suburb of Trichinopoly, practically every 
other house is a centre for manufacturing cheroots and even 
cigars. 

In Burma too, cheroot rolling is es.sentiall 3 ' a small local industry, 
women who are rollers with some degree of skill, being found ih 
almost all towns and in most of the tobacco producing villages. 
Unlike India, the work is always done and the business managed by 
women. On an average about a thousand million strong cheroots 
using about 24 million lb. of tobacco are annually manufactured in 
Burma. The average annual output of mild or torch cheroots is 
little over 6,000 million cheroots for which about 58 million lb. of 
tobacco is used. The total value of the cheroots manufactured in 
Burma is estimated at 8*7 erores of rupees. ^ 

f 

(6) Mamifaciurc. — The method of manufacturing cheroots is 
similar to that followed in the making of cigars. In the case of 
cheroots ' also, there are three parts, viz., filler, binder and wrapper, 
but for v/rapper leaf of fine and pliable textui’e is preferred. No 
imported leaf is generallj’’ used in the manufacture of cheroots. 

{i) Madras, — In the Madras Pre-sidency large, 'thin and dark 
coloured leaves are preferred for wrappers. Tobacco from Kistna 
Lankas is used for such purposes at Madura, in addition to local 
tobacco. The treatment of fillers is different. Some manufacturers, 
as at Cannanore, perform a sort of forced sweating on the sorted leaf 
by immersing it in treacle water for a few minutes and allowing it 
to lie overnight. When sufficiently dry, the leaves are stripped, 
scattered on the floor and dried. The wrapper leaf is then kept in 
moist condition and used for rolling on to the cut filler leaf. After 
the cheroot is rolled, it is cut at the smoking end. Packing and 
transport is done almost, immediately after drying. Although 
cheroots are considered to improve in smoking quality on storage, 
the manufacturers usually allow for this onlj' during transit. The 
filler leaf is got from Guntur in addition to local supplies from 
•Erode, Arvankurehi, Mettupalayam, Bhawani, Thammanpatti and 
Dindigul which have all reputation for their cheroot tobacco. 
Tobacco from these places is often mixed and blended to give a desired 
flavour to the filler leaf. 

(n) Burma. — The Burmese cheroots are of two kinds, the strong 
cheroot or hse-hyin-leih made entirely of tobacco, which is smoked 
by Europeans and by certain lower Burma town dwellers, and the 
mild cheroot with its wrapper of maize-lipet or thanat-hpet filled 
with mixture of chopped tobacco stalks and leaf which is the general 
smoke of the Burmese people (see plate facing page 323). When 
the wrapper used is the sheath of the maize cob it is called hse-l)aiv- 
leik and when the wrapper is the prepared leaf of thanat-hm (cordia 
^PP-))' thanat-hpet-lcik or shan-hpei-leik the ^latter name having 
reference to the Shan- States whence the Tipet or wi’apper is obtained. 
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Between the hse-baw-leik and the shcm-hpet-leik there is no difference 
in flavour, but the" shdii-Jipet or -thanat-hpet covering, by reason o£ 
its more finished appearance and more even bum is preferred by 
the townsmen, whilst the rural population content themselves mth 
the less showy and more firy wrapper made from the sheath of 
maize-cob. In certain areas', use as a wrapper is made of the sheath 
which envelopes the leaf -base of the Imn-iin {areca-nut-palm tree). 
The mild cheroot in this ease is called aMm-hpet-leiJc. 

In the strong cheroots, only e-hse or shade-cured tobacco such 
as is produced in the Kama and Shwegyin areas is used. The 
cheroot, like the cigar, is made up of three components, the wrapper 
(ta-bet or a^shay), the binder (tat-ta-bet or a-toh). and the filler 
(or-sa). Of these, the wrapper is selected on account of its appear- 
ance and elasticity, and the fiUer for the flavour which it imparts. 
In theory at any rate, they should be represented by entirely different 
types of tobacco. In actual practice one variety is generally made 
to serve all the three purposes, with possibly a small admixture of 
other varieties to the filler to give a desired flavour. 

The rolling of strong cheroots is seldom carried on by a single 
worker alone, the usual practice being for a skilled worker to be 
assisted b.y one moderately skilled and by an apprentice. The 
apprentice seldom does any rolling, her work being the preliminary 
occupations of casing and stripping, shaping the wrappers, and 
drying, winnowing and sieving the filler. In this she may from time 
to time be assisted by the roller of medium skill. The most skilled 
worker devotes -her time to rolling only. The output of a combina- 
tion of three persons thus employed is therefore represented by the 
rolling of the two, and on a daily average worlds put at about 600 
large sized, 800 of medium sized and 1,000 small cheroots. 

The work of rolling is generally given on contract, the usual 
rate being 4 annas per hundred for the large sized cheroots, 3 annas 
for the medium and Re. 0-2-6 for the small. , 

In the course of rolling it has become customary with some 
manufacturers to spray the filler tobacco overnight with , ‘ ‘ flavour- 
ings ” made up from very zealously guarded recipes in which brandy, 
tan-ye (fermented liquor from the palmyra palm), vaniUa essences, 
sweetened water, etc., are commonly included. Despite these flavour- 
ings, however, very definite preferences exist for the tobaccos of 
different areas. The Lanka tobacco from Shwegyin, for example, 
is more highly esteemed for cheroot making than the Havana type 
grown in Thayetmyo district. 

In the manufacture of mild cheroots, the chopped tobacco stalks 
are first treated with a solution of salt, jaggery and tamarind pulp 
and then dried in the sun, after which the mixture is roasted in 
large open pans to bring out the flavour. When this is cooled, dried 
tobacco leaf broken into small pieces is mixed with it in the propor- 
tion of three parts of chopped stalks to one part of tobacco leaf 
Meanwhile, a number of mouth-pieces made from the sheath of maize- , 
cob. are rolled and these serve as filters. A number of these mouth- 
pieces, together with a basket of the prepared filler mixture and a 
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heap of wrapper leaves are taken by each roller, each of whom 
performs all the operations in connection with rolling. The wrapper 
leaf is shaped and laid flat on a table. A mouth-piece and a core 
of filler mixture are arranged on it and with a deft movement of 
fingers and thumb the wrapper is rolled round these and tied with a 
piece of cotton thread. Into the cylinder so made more filler tobacco 
may be put in. The packing is then formed with a thrust from the 
finger or a small stick and the top of the wrapper turned in. 

Apprenticeship in this work is served in rolling the smallest 
shan-hpet-leik (of about a pencil size), till the apprentice reaches 
the final stage when she' can roll standard class of cheroots, about 
8 to 9 inches long and 1 to 1-J inches in diameter. The rates of 
wages for rolling mild cheroots range from to 3 annas per 100 
according to size. A worker can roll from 200 to 400 cheroots per 
day. 

(4) Bidis. 

(a) Extent and location. — The making of the l)idi (the 
indigenous cigarette) is an industry widely spread over the country. 
It is partly carried on in the home,* but mainly in the workshops 
in the bigger cities and towns. Evei^- type of building is used, but 

small workshops preponderate, There is practically no 

area in India where hidis are not manufactured to a smaller or 
greater extent. Over 75,000 million hidis are annually manufac- 
tured in India using about 70 million lb. of tobacco. The total 
value of the manufacture is estimated at 7*5 crores of rupees. Almost 
one-fourth of tlie total number of hidis manufactured in the country 
is made in the Central Provinces. Madras and Bombay together 
account for about 40 per cent, of the total, their individual share 
being almost equal. These three provinces together contribute nearly 
two-thirds of the hidk manufactured in the countiy. Other areas 
of importance where Mdis are manufactured on a fairly large scale 
are the Mysore State and the Nizam’s Dominions which together 
manufacture over 11,000 million hidis annually. Bidis are manu- 
factured in appreciable quantities in many big towns of the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Bengal. Delhi is an important kidi manufac- 
turing centre in the north where about 41 million hidi^ are annually 
manufactured. 

In the Madras Presidency, Madras city is the most important 
hidi manufacturing' centre where about ten to twelve thousand 
persons are reported to be engaged in hidi making every day. There 
are a few manufacturers in the city employing from two to three 
thousand persons per day. North Arcot is another important centre 
for hidi making in the Presidency with about 75 workshops, a few 
of which employ up to 3,000 persons per day, half of whom are 
children. There are several other towns manufacturing hidi^ and 
the total number of persons employed in hidi making in the Presi- 
dency is estimated at over 50,000 per day, thougli the trade generally 
does not provide work throughout the year. 

* Eeport of the Royal Commission on Laboui' in India (1931), page 9G. 
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In the Bombay Presidency -practically all important towns are 
l)idi making centres. Sinnar in the Nasik district is reported tO' 
he the most important centre for hidi manufacture where about 2,000 
persons work every day on hid/i maldng. Poona is the next important 
centre and hidi manufacturers claim that the pioneers of the hidi 
maldng industry in the Central Provinck got their first lessons in 
Poona. 

Prom the point of view of inter-provincial trade, the hidis manu- 
factured in the Central Provinces are the most important. Of the 
total number of hidis manufactured in this Province about 75 per 
cent, valued at about 1*2 crores of rupees are exported to all parts 
of India, and even Burma. That the Central Provinces should be 
an important hidi making area may at first appear strange in view 
of the fact that the quantity and quality of locally grown tobacco 
is of little consequence. The development of hidi making in the 
provinces has been almost entirely due to the abundant supply of 
hidi wrapper leaf (discussed later), and cheap labour, for hiMs are 
hand made. Since it is found more economical to import hidi 
tobacco than to export hidi wrapper leaf, which is bulky for trans- 
port, hidi making has developed mostly at those centres in the 
Central Provinces where wrapper leaf is most plentiful and cheap. 
For example, nearly 60 per cent, of the hidis made in the provinces 
are manufactured in the Bhandara district where hidi wrapper leaf 
is plentiful in the local forests. Practically all tobacco used for 
hidi making is imported. There are about 895 hidi making shops 
in the Central' Provinces and Berar located in 347 villages and 
towns. Of these 895 shops, 185 are bigger shops employing, o*n an 
average, more than 50 workers per day, while the remaining 710 are 
smaller concerns, which employ less than 50 workers per day. About 
three-fifths of the total manufacture of hidis -in the provinces are 
controlled by four leading hidi making firms from Jubbulpore, 
Gondia, Nagpur and Kamptee. The average daily output of hidis 
in the provinces is estimated at about 5 crores. The number of’ 
persons engaged in hidi making is little over 42,000, of which about 
31,000 persons work in the Bhandara district alone. 

(h) Manufacture of hidis. — The principal ingredients in hidis 
are the hidi tobacco mixture and the wrapper leaf. The most 
popular and widely used hidi tobaccos are the yarieties grown in 
the Gliarotar and Nipa/ni areas of the Bombay Presidency. The 
Charotar tobacco is known to the trade as G^i-jej'‘ati while the tobacco 
from the Nipani area is called Nipa/ni. In order to cheapen the cost 
of hidi manufacture, sometimes tobacco from Bihar, United Pro- 
vinces, Nizam’s Dominions, Mysore and scraps and rejections from 
Guntur tobacco are used to mix with the Gujerat and Nipani tobaccos. 

Generally, there are three sizes of hidis, big, medium and small 
according to their lengths wliieh are about 3 inches, 2^ inches and 2 
inches respectively. About four-fifths of the hidis manufactured in 
the country, however, are of medium size. By “weight, the proportion 
of wrapper leaf to tobacco varies from 40 to 50 per cent. 
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(i) Wrapper leaf. — The wrappers used for making hidis are the 
leaA^es of trees, 'Diospyrus melanoxy Ion and Diospyrus Ebenum, 
known in different areas of the country as tembnrni, temburi, 
tiimuJd, tendu, toopsal, tunki, etc. The trees grow wild in the 
forests of Central India, Central Provinces and Nizam’s Dominions 
which form the main source of supply of bidi wrapper leaf to the 
country. Leaves of apta tree {Baulmiia racemosa) are also used 
to a smalL scale as wrapper, but mostty in the Bombay Presidency. 
The right to collect leaves from the forest trees is usually given by 
auction to contractors and a few bidi manufacturers from the Central 
Pro'vdnces themselves take these contracts. 

The most desirable quality charajcteristies of these wrapper 
leaves are that they should- be of medium thickness, pliable, large 
sized, and of colour ranging from greenish yellow to light copper 
red. On an average, a leaf yields 2 to 3 bid/i wrappers. The price 
of the wrapper leaves in the Central Provinces is about Ks. 4-8-0 
per thousand bundles of fair average size weighing approximately 
3 maunds. They are usually transported in large size gunny bags 
each containing about 300 to 350 bundles (one bundle having about 
75 to 100 leaves) and weighing about a maund. 

(n) Making of bidis. — The manufacture of bidis (see plate fac- 
ing page 322) is a very simple process. The bundles of wrapper 
leaves are first soaked in water to soften the leaves whicii are then cut 
with a pair of scissors into rectangular shapes of leaf. The average 
dimensions of the cut pieces are about 3*2 inches in length on one 
side, about 3 inches length on the other side and breadths 1*8 inches 
and -1'5 inches on the two sides. Some of the manufacturers, 
particularly from the Central Provinces, provide the workers with 
a piece of tin of the proper shape and size to enable the worker to 
cut the leaf correctly,- The usual practice is for the worker to take 
the bundles of wrapper leaf to his house in the evening and cut the 
leaves into pieces at night after first soaking the bundles in water. 
In this way he has a good supply in hand with which to begin his 
work the next day. In the actual working of bidu, a quantity of 
tobacco mixture is taken in a scoop of iron or bamboo tray while the 
operator keeps a number of cut pieces of wrapper leaves close by. 
The wrapper is held by him in his left hand and the tobacco mixture 
is placed on it and evenly spread along the length. The wrapper is 
then rolled between the fingures and palms of hand into conical shape 
and the top or the broad end is closed by bending it over the wrapper 
Avith the fingers. The other end is tied with a piece of white or 
coloured cotton thread. 

In the ease of workers Avho work in the bidi making workshops, 
(see plate facing page 322), it is the usual practice to give to 
each labourer’ about 10 bundles of wrapper leaves (sufficient to 
make about 1,000 "bidis) to carry them to his house where they are 
cut to proper size at night. On his arrh^al at the workshop the next 
morning he is proAuded AAuth a iron or bamboo tray to keep his 
material. Before commencing the day’s work he is given a supply 
of tobacco mixture in accordance with his skill and capacity, usually 
about 5 to 8 cJihataks of tobacco ' (sufficient for about 1,000 bidisy 



Some of the trade mark labels used by bidi manufacturers indicating the 
very close resemblance of trade marks in regard to form, size, colour 
and other particulars. Each of the seven labels belongs to a different 
manufacturer. 
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and ■white or coloured thread depending 'on the brands he is making. 
It is the usual practice -with manufacturers to use thread of different 
colours to distinguish different brands. After the day’s work is 
over, the worker ties the hid/is with thread into bundles of 25 each 
■which are then handed over to the manager or inspector of the 
workshop, who examines and counts them and issues a chit in 
aclcnowledgment of good hidis received, for payment is made only 
for good iidis. After receiving the hidi bundles in the workshop, 
they are arranged in trays which are placed in a warm room for 
d/i'ying, after which each bundle is wrapped in thin paper and 
labelled. In the Central Pro^vinces, it is the u^al practice to give 
the work of wrapping and labelling on a contract at about to 2' 
pice per 1,000 hidis. 20 small bundles are again packed into a 
bigger bundle which thus contains 500 'bidi^. These bundles are 
then ready for the market. They are then packed in gunny bags 
6r bamboo baskets or wooden eases for transport. 

Manufacturers also adopt the practice of gi^nng a definite 
quantity of wrapper leaf, bidi tobacco mixture and thread to workers 
for carrying the same to their houses for making bidis. In most 
cases such workers are women who make bidis at their home during 
their spare time and carry bidis thus made to the workshop. The 
quantify of wrapper leaf, bidi tobacco mixture and thread given to 
each worker is based on the requirements to make 1,000 bidis. Pay- 
ment is made to the workers on receipt of good bidis. 

{Hi) Cost of making bidis. — ^The cost of making bidis consists 
of the cost of tobacco mixture, ■wrapper leaf, labour charges, labelling 
and pacldng. The following figures show the average cost of pro- 
duction per 1,000- btdis at some of the important bidi manufacturing 
centres in the Central Proidnces. 


Cost of manufacture of bidis in the Central Provinces. 


Name of Centre. 

Cost of 
tobacco 
@ 6 

! chhataks. 

Cost of 
10 bund- 
les of 
wrapper 
leaves. 

Cost of 
labelling 
and 

packing. 

1 

Labour 

charges. 

j 

Total 
cost per 
1,000 
bidis. 

\ 


Rb. a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

} 

Rs. A. P. 

Sangor, Jnbbulporo or Kam- 






ptee . . 

0 3 0 

0 O' 9 

0 0 6 

0 7 0 

0 11 3 

Gondia ... 

0 3 0 

0 0 9 

0 0 6 

0 5 6 

0 9 9 

Tirora . . 

0 3 0 

0 0 9 

0 0 6 

0 4 6 

0 8 fj- 

Khandwa 

t 

0 3 0 

0 1 0 

0 0 6 

0 8 0 

0 12 6. 


It will be observed that the most important item of the cost is labour^ 
The payment to workers, practically all over the country, is made 
on piece work basis, i.e., per 1,000 bidis. The rate in the Central' 
Provinces ranges from to 8 annas per thousand bidis, while in 
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Madras it is about 8 annas per thousand. The rate in Bombay 
ranges from 6 to 8 annas per thousand while in Sind and other areas 
the rate may be even up to 12 annas per thousand, particularly in 
the case of male workers. The rate for workers who prefer to take 
the required material to their houses for making hidis is usually 
1 to 2 annas lower per thousand hidis as compared with the rate 
given to workers who work in the hidi workshops. 

(5) HooJcah TOBACCO. 

(a) Extent and location.— Tha consumption and manufacture 
of hookah tobacco in the country are almost entirely confined to the 
northern provinces, namely, the N.-W. F, P., the Punjab, Delhi, 
United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, and parts of Rajputana and 
Central India. The annual production of hookah tobacco in the 
country is estimated at over 1,300 million lb. valued at about 9*6 
crores of rupees. Almost two-fifths of the production is confined to 
the United Provinces. 

In the Punjab and Bihar, hookah tobacco is made in practically 
all towns and many of the villages. In Bengal, it is estimated that 
about 85 per cent, of the local manufacture of hookah tobacco is done 
by the consumers themselves or bj’’ small manufacturers in their 
homes on a very modest scale. Delhi is an important manufacturing 
centre, the annual average production being estimated at about 36,000 
maunds. 

The hookah tobacco manufactured in the United Provinces is 
famous all over the country. Luclmow, Goraldipur and Eampur are 
the best known centres for hookah tobacco in the provinces though 
it is manufactured in almost all towns and several villages. The 
annual output of manufactured hookah tobacco in the provinces is 
estimated at over 6 million maunds. 

(b) Manufacture. — The manufactured hookah tobaccos may be 
generally divided into two types, the Karwa or strong and pungent 
and Mitha or sweet and mild. 

In the manufacture of Karwa hookah tobacco, the cured tobacco 
plants, if moist, are first dried by spreading them in the sun on a 
clean floor. When sufficiently brittle, they are pounded with the 
help of a big wooden mortar and pestle. The powered mass is _ 
then passed through sieves to remove fine sand and earth. Treacle, 
which is an essential ingredient in the preparation of hookah tobacco, 
is generally prepared by boiling molasses in iron pans so as to 
remove part of the moisture contained in the molasses. In the pre- 
paration of ordinary Karwa hookah tobacco, commonly used by 
poor people, a quantity of treacle ranging from one to one and a half 
times the weight of tobacco dust is poured on tlie tobacco powder 
and well mixed first by wooden ladles and when cool by hand and 
made into balls or cakes of different sizes and shapes (see plate 
facing page 329). Sometimes powered spices like cloves, cardamom, 
cinnamon and sandal-wood are added at the time of mixing the 
tobacco dust with treacle to manufacture better quality Karwa hookah 
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tobacco. The treacle is believed to assist tbe fermentation and 
consequent decomposition of tbe tobacco leaves, stallis and mid-ribs. 
It imparts a sweet taste, dark colour and prevents rapid drying. 

Tbe method of manufacturing high class or Mitha hookah 
tobaccos, however, is rather complicated and costly and takes a con- 
siderable time before the final product is ready for the market. In 
this ease tobacco powder is treated with ripe or over-ripe fruits like 
her, figs, apples, pineapples, plums, plantains and guavas and the 
whole mass is made into small balls which are allowed to dry. The 
dried balls are then again powdered and a quantity of treacle is 
added, kneading the mass constantly with ladles or hand. The mass 
thus treated is then put in big earthen jars buried in the ground and 
the mouth of tiie jars closed with a lid and mud plaster. The pre- 
paration which is locally known as Khamhira or Khameera is ready 
after a period of one to three months, though in the manufacture 
of better quality hookah tobacco, the Khamhira is not considered 
sufiiciently mature for use till it has been in store at least for one 
year. To the Khamhira thus obtained, another quantity of tobacco 
powder treated with treacle, is added and the mixture well stirred 
to ensure a thorough mixing. At the time of mixing powdered spices 
and perfumes like roses, sandal-wood, cloves, cardamom, cinnamon, 
etc., are added. Sometimes the Khamhira is prepared without the 
tobacco powder. In such eases, a mixture of fruits and treacle is 
first boiled and then put in the buried earthen jars which are then 
closed up and allowed to remain undisturbed for a period ranging 
from one to six months or even a year. Powdered tobacco is then 
added to the Khamhira along :with spices and perfumes. 

There is no definite, proportion between the tobacco, treacle, 
spices and fruits used in the manufacture of ordinary or high class 
hookah and each manufacturer follows his own taste and judg- 
ment. 

V 

In order to increase the bulk and cheapen the cost of manufac- 
ture, most of 'the hookah manufacturers use large quantities of various 
adulterants, the principal material used for adulteration being fine 
sand, earth, quick lime, reh, or carbonate of soda, cotton waste, dried 
and powdered leaves of trees and coir fibre. Enquiries from manu- 
facturers and hookah tobacco dealers indicate that there is no 
definite or common proportion in the quantities of different 
adulterants used. Each manufacturer tries his own combination and 
as soon as he sees that a particular combination has captured the 
consumer’s taste, he retains the same as his trade secret. 

(6) Chewing tobacco. 

(a) Extent and location. — Over 156 million lb. of chewing 
tobacco leaf valued at a little over 3 erores of rupees is annually con- 
.sumed in the country. About 84 per cent, of this quantity is con- 
sumed in raw condition, i.e., without any process of manufacture. 
In the consumption of this bulk, a part of the leaf is taken and 
chewed as is the practice all over Southern India. The other method 
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of chewing raw tobacco is to take a small bit of powdered chewing 
tobacco in the palm of the left hand, add a small quantity of slaked 
lime and rub it with right hand thumb, so that the tobacco is covered 
with a thin coating of lime. The tobacco thus prepared is then put 
in the mouth and slowly chewed. 

The annual average production of manufactured chewing 
tobacco is about 25 million lb. valued at about a crore and five lakhs 
of rupees. The United Provinces and Delhi are the most important 
areas for the manufacture of chewing tobaccos and account for 
almost 90 per cent, of the total quantity of chewing tobacco manu- 
factured in the country. In the United Provinces, the manufacture 
is carried out in many towns but the important centres appear to be 
Lucknow and Benares. Delhi city is also noted for its chewing 
tobacco. 

(6) Manufacture. — ^klany kinds of chewing tobacco are manu- 
factured but the more important types appear to be Zarda, paste or 
Qiwam, granules or Danedar and pills. 

In the preparation of Zarda the tobacco leaf is first broken into 
small pieces and then boiled in lime water along with spices till the 
water is evaporated. The particles of tobacco left behind are then 
dried and coloured with saffron or other vegetable dyes. Sometimes 
the prepared Zarda is mixed with finely cut betelnut and other 
spices. • 

The method of manufacturing^ other higher types of chewing 
tobaccos, however, is" as elaborate as that followed in the preparation 
of high class hookah tobaccos. Spices and scented waters are 
liberally used in addition to well-flavoured and thick tobacco leaves. 
The staUts, mid-ribs and veins of the leaves are first removed and 
then the leaves are soaked and boiled in water to which scented 
waters, like rose-water, may be added. Spices like saffron, 
cardamom, aiuseed and musk are also added in powdered form. The 
whole mass is then stirred and allowed to digest. The pulpy material 
is then allowed to dry after straining and removing the remnants of 
the staUcs, mid-ribs and veins of tobacco leaves. The product then 
assumes the consistency of a thick and rough paste which is Imown 
as Qnvam. 

In the preparation of pills, the tobacco paste, as prepared above, 
is further dried and the material made into small piUs which are 
then further dried in the shade. When it is not desired to make 
piUs, the material is fully dried and made into a granular paste, 
sometimes by adding a further amount of finely cut tobacco leaf. 
The chewing tobacco thus pirepared is usually blackish in colour, but 
sometimes vegetable dyes are used to give it a reddish tinge. The 
pills and the granules are sometimes coated with gold and silver 
foils to cater for the demand of richer people. 

(7) Sntjpf. 

(a) Extent and location, — Snuff is manufactured in several pro- 
vinces and Indian States, but the most, important areas appear to be 
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Madras, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, "vvliich 
together account for a little less than one-third of the total produc- 
tion of. snuff in the country. The annual average production in 
India is estimated at 21-7 million lb. valued at about a crore and a 
■half rupees. 

In the Madras Presidency, Madras city and Mangalore are the 
most important centres for tlie manufacture of snuff. There are 
.about ten large manufacturers in Madras city, some of whom employ 
as many as 50 persons per day, besides about a hundred small manu- 
facturers. At Mangalore, there is a large number of small manu- 
facturers, but the bulk of the manufacture appears to be controlled 
by four big manufacturers. The annual average production of snuff 
in the kladras Presidency is estimated at over 3 million lb. 

In the Punjab, snuff is made on a large scale at Hazro, Alipur, 
Rawalpindi, Multau, Debra Ghazi Elhau and other towns. The 
Annual average production in the province is estimated at a little 
less than 3 million lb. of Avhieh 80 per cent, is eonceutrated in Hazro 
Alone. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the manufacture of snuff 
is confined only to Peshawar where there are about half a dozen 
manufacturers whose total annual output is estimated at 1,000 to 1,200 
maunds. 

(&) Manufacture . — In the manufacture of snuff in Madras the 
first operation consists of the separation of stalks and mid-ribs from 
the leaves. Tlie leafy portion is then crumbled into small pieces, 
fried and powdered. The powdered tobacco is then further pounded 
by means of a mortar and a pestle and then sieved. The sieved 
tobacco powder is afterwards gently heated, the mass being turned 
over frequently to prevent its being charred. After cooling, lime 
and ghee are added and the mixture is then passed through sieves 
of fine meshes. Th'e snuff so prepared is then ready for use. Some- 
times musk, boric acid, ammonium salts, scents, etc., are added in 
varying proportion to the ordinary snuff to prepare the scented 
snuff, which is usually mixed in varying proportions with ordinary 
snuff before offering for sale. 

In the Punjab, the dried tobacco leaves are first crumbled into 
small pieces which are then ground into fine powder. The powder 
is afterwards soaked in water for a period ranging from 10 to 20 
days ' when fermentation sets in. When tjie mlixture emits a 
characteristic odour, the fermented stuff is removed and dried. At 
•this stage it is locally known as Khcmiir. When dry, the Khaniir 
is pounded in a wooden mortar and pestle and then shifted through 
cheese-cloth. Next, certain ingredients like slaked lime, butter, 
almonds, pepper, ammonium eholoride, etc., are added. Sometimes 
fine tobacco, dust is also mixed to cheapen the cost of production. 
The whole mass is then again ground after which it is again passed 
through cheese-cloth. The grinding and sifting process is repeated 
until the product attains the desired stage of fineness. 
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In the North-West Frontier Province, the tobacco leaf is first 
reduced to fine powder. The water-mills at Seria Saleh in Peshawar 
specialise in this grinding work. The tobacco powder is then stored 
for fermentation in closed cells -which are covered with old woollen 
blankets or quilts for- a period of 2 to 3 months. During this period 
of fermentation, the powder is sprinkled with water, stirred, aired ' 
and again stored. This process is repeated till the powder acquires 
the desirable aroma and strong flavour. Afterwards, lime water and 
dyes may be added in small quantities. 

B. — Adulteration. 

In the manufacture of cigarettes, cigars and cheroots no adultera- 
tion is generally done apart from the ‘ ‘ flavourings ' ’ used by certain 
manufacturers. The types of “ flavourings ” used are considererl as 
secret and hence it is difficult to indicate whether or not the flavour- 
ings ” used by certain manufacturers are deleterious to health. As 
already stated, in the United Kingdom the use of even glycerine and 
di-ethylene glycol is considered illegal. 

In the manufacture of lidis generally no adulteration of any 
kind is done. Different types of tobacco are, however, mixed to 
prepare a blend of bidi tobacco powder and for this purpose small 
.'juantities of hookah tobacco may be used, as is done at certain place.s 
in northern India. A case of adulteration of bidi tobacco has, how- 
ever, been recently noted during the course of this survey. A' 
certain gentleman from Penukonda in Anantapur district of the 
Madras Presidency has prepared a so-called economy tobacco 
mixture ” for which he has applied for a patent in British India, 
Mysore State and the Nizam’s Dominions. The procedure in the 
preparation of this “ economy tobacco mixture ” oimsists of select- 
ing G^ijerati or Nipani tobacco leaves, soaldng them in water, 
washing and drying. The leaves are then to be treated with a solu- 
tion of sodium nitrate and hydrogen peroxide which, 'the gentleman 
claims help ignition and retention of fire. The leaves arc then 
soaked in syrup and kept under pressure for 24 hours The 
wrapper leaf used for making bidis is then similarly treated. Both 
the tobacco leaves and wrapper leaves, thus treated, are then cut 
into five shreds and mixed in different proportions, say 25 of tobacco 
to 75 of wrapper leaf, or more commonly in equal shares. This ' 
mixture is then used in maldng bidis in the ordinary’- way. In making 
these bidis a small piece of cotton wool is placed at the smoking end 
and this acts like a filter. It is reported that about 2 lakhs of 
bidis manufactured from such adulterated tobacco at Bcllaiy are 
being sold every month at Es. 1-4-0 per thousand, i.e., the same rate 
for which ordinary types of bidis are sold. 

Possibly the largest adulteration of tobacco takes place in the 
manufacture of hookah tobacco. There is a general belief that 
hookah smoking is the least injurious to health as the smoke passes 
through water in the hubble-bubbles (see plate facing page 361) 
and that it gives more pleasure as compared with cigarettes and 
indis. The chief causes which are responsible for the decline of 
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hookah smoking are tlie inconvenience of talking hookah from one 
place to another, trouble and time required for preparing the tobacco 
and the smoke and the want' of pure and really good stulf in the 
.market. The general quality of the hookah tobacco available in the 
market is considered to be very inferior on account of a high pro- 
portion of admixture with sand, earth and other adulterants. If 
the manufacturers standardise their articles, adopt registered trade- 
mai’ks and certify and publish actual constituents of their prepared 
hookah tobacco, it would appear possible to increase to a small 
extent the local demand for the manufactured article, inspite of the 
fact that many of the labouring classes and men of small means aje 
inereasinglj’^ talring to hidis and cheap cigarettes. 

As in the ease of hookah tobacco, many of the people in the habit 
of chewing tobacco prefer to have pure stuff, and being unaware of the 
contents of the manufactured chewing tobacco refrain from using it. 
If, however, the manufacturers of chewing tobacco use labels describ- 
ing the formula or the recipes of the ingredients used, as is done in 
the case of some of the patent medicines and other proprietary articles 
manufactured in European countries, there seems 1o be a likelihood 
of increasing to a small extent the internal demand for manufactured 
chewing tobacco. 

C. — Trade-marks and brands. 

All the leading manufacturers of cigarettes, cigars, cheroots and 
' hidis hjire their own specific brands, some of which are reported by 
them to be registered. There is, however, no adequate provision 
of law in British India for the registration of trade-marks, so as to 
establish statutory title to them. The existing law for preventing 
the imitation of popular brands is reported to be very cumbersome. 

. ■ There have been several complaints both from the Indian and 
British manufacturers and merchants of the flagrant copying of well- 
known trade-marks and of the flooding of the markets with cheap 
inferior imitations of popular brands of goods of all kinds. This 
has been particularly noticeable, so far as tobacco trade is concerned, 
in the case of cigarettes, cigars and hidis (see plate facing page 328). 
On account of the copjdng of trade-marks and brands the owners of 
marlcs often find their reputation damaged irreparablj’^ by such mis- 
representation and the consequent loss of business in many cases is 
permanent. 

Though there is no legal provision in India for registration of 
trade-marlcs and brands, many manufacturers get their brands re- 
girtered with the local Departments of Registration. There is no 
provision in the Indian Registration Act for the, registration of 
trade-mark as it applies to the registration of documents only. 
The practice obtaining in many areas is to engross a deed of doela- 
, ration describing therein the trade-marks and declaring tbe owner- 
ship thereof. A copy of the trade-mark is attached to the deed and 
the document may be signed before a Magistrate or a Justice of 
Peace. The executant • presents the .deed for registration, in the 
Registration Office where it is registered. In this process it is. the 
document that is registered and not the trade-mark itself. 

LIICAJI .. 

J 
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In spiLc oi tile fact that a law for the registration of trade-marks 
does not exist in India, protection to owners of trade-marks is given 
by certain sections of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act of 1885 
' and of the Indian Penal Code. There is, however, no adequate pro- 
vision for statutory title to a trade-mark and when the title to a 
trade-mark has to be proved, protection is sought under the provi- 
sions of the above two Acts. While seeking protection under these 
Acts., complaints can lie with civil courts for injunction or for 
damages but as the civil procedure is often considered to be expen- 
sive and slow, protection is sometimes sought in criminal courts. 

It is further found that some manufacturers in Indian States 
copy well known trade-marks and brands particularly of In 

such cases, recourse must be had to the laws of the States concerned 
and it is reported that it is often difficult to .secure the necessary 
protection. 

It is therefore r^eiy essential in tbc intftre.st of the developioent 
of trade that complete legal provision should be made for the regis- 
tration and protection of trade-marks and brands in British India 
and also in all Indian States. In this connection it may be observed 
that the Government of India have already got this question in hand 
and it is expected that a bill may be introduced in the central legis- 
lature in the near future. 

D. — Prices of tobacco products. 

(1) ClGAEETTES. 

• - The wholesale prices of all popular brands of cigarettes are fairly 
uniform all over the country, except in Indian States where they are 
influenced by the amount of import duty levied by the States. The 
wholesale rates of “ Will’s Gold Flake ” cigarettes, for example, 
range from Es. 20-8-0 to Es. 21-0-0 per thousand, those of “ Scissors “ 
from Es. 17-0-0 to Es. 17-8-0 per thousand, of “ Bassing Show” 
•from Es. 14-0-0 to Es. 14-6-0 per thousand and of “ Craven A ” 
from Es. 24-0-0 to Es. 24-8-0 per thousand. Cheaper brands 
-selling at one anna per' carton of ten are sold Avholesale at Ps. 4 
to Es. 5 per thousand, while in the case of still cheaper makes Eke 
the “ Golconda ” and “ Charminar ” manufactured at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) and retailed at half an anna per packet of ten. the whole- 
sale rates are E-s. 2-5-0 to E.s. 2-6-0 per thousand cigarettes. 

In many Indian States, the Avholesale rate.s are higher. ^Thus 
in the Travancore State, the wholesale prices of “ Will’s (lold Flake ” 
are EvS. 23-6-0 per thoTisand while “ Scissors ” cigarettes sell at 
Es. 21-0-0 per thousand wholesale. 

Though there is a small variation in the Avholc.salc ju'icps, the 
retail rates of all the popular brands of cigarettes all over British 
India and Burma are uniform. Thus a carton of “ Will’s Gold 
Flake ” cigarettes costs 3-| annas, whether it is purchased in Delhi, 
Lahore, Peshawmr, Lnektiow'. Patna, Calcutta. Madras or Eangoen 
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Similarly tlie price of a 50 cigarette tin of “ Craven A ” and 
“ State Express, 555 ” cost Ks. 1-4-0 and Es. 1-8-0, respectively 
almost in any town of British India and Burma. 

The extent of margin between the wholesale and retail prices 
may he seen from the following few typical examples : — 

Margin lyetween the loholesalc and retail prices of cigarettes. 
(Per thousand cigarettes.) 


1 

Will’s Gold Flake. 

Charminar. 

Guinea Gold. 

1 Allahabad. , 

1 

1 

1 

' Travaneore. 

Hyderabad. 

(Dn.) 

Madras. 




Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Wholesale 


. . 

21 8 0 

23 6 0 

2 6 0 

5 4 0 

Retail 


•• 

21 14 0 

23 12 0 

3 2 0 

6 4 0 

Margin* . . 

•• 


i 

0 6 0 * 

0 6 0 

0 12 0 

10 0 


*Exclusiv8 of discount (sec pngo 343). 


It therefore appears that there is a larger margin of profit oy 
sale of cheaper brands of cigarettes. But it may be pointed out that 
in addition to the margin bettveen the wholesale and retail prices, the 
manufacturers allow a commission to wholesale dealers — part of 
which is passed on to retailers as will be pointed out later — ^the rate of 
which is lower for the cheaper brands of cigarettes and higher -for 
the high-grade products. 

There is a coin'plete absence of pei’iodical variation in cigarette 
prices excepting possibly in the ease of new brands put on the 
market bj’’ new manufacturing concerns, anxious to gain a footing in 
the marlcet. Even year to year variation is rare, particularly in the 
retail prices charged to consumers, though some manufacturers occa- 
sionally make a slight reduction in wholesale prices of some brands 
whenever therg is competition from similar products of other com- 
panies. 

The following statement .shows, during the past 6 years, the 
wholesale and retail prices of “ Will’s G-old Flake ” cigarettes at 
Allahabad and Rangoon, along with the harvest prices of raw huf- 
cured Virginia cigarette tobacco at Guntur and the declared values 
of imported unmanufactured tobacco, about 95 per cent, of which Is 
used in the manufacture of sigarettes. 
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Wholesale and retail prices of 1st quality cigarettes, harvest prices 
of Virginia fl^ie-cured tobacco at Guntur and declared values of 
imported unmanufactured tobacco. ' 


Year. 

Allahabad. 

1 Rangoon. j 

Harvest 
prices of 1 
Virginia 
flue -cured 
tobacco 
at Guntur, 
per candy 
of 600 lb. 

1 

Declared 
value of 
imported 
unmanu- 
factured 
tobacco. 

* 

(ex-duty) 
per lb. 

Per 1,000 
cigaret- 
tes. 

Per carton 
of 10 ciga- 
rettes. 

Per 1,000 
cigarettes. 

i 

Per carton 
of 10 ciga- 
rettes. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1932 

21 1 9 

0 3 6 

21 4 0 

0 3 6 

154 0 0 

1 0 9 

1933 

19 5 7 

0 3 6 

21 4 0 

0 3 6 

148 0 0 

13 6 

1934 

21 5 0 

0 3 6 

21 8 0 

0 3 6 

127 0 0 

12 1 

1936 

21 5 0 

0 3 6 

21 8 0 

0 3 6 

143 0 0 

12 0 

1936 

21 5 0 

0 3 6 

21 8 0 

0 3 6 

150 0 0 

1 1 11 

1937 ' 

21 0 0 

0 3 6 

1 

21 8 0 

0 3 6 

187 0 0 

17 2 


What IS true of Allahabad and Rangoon is equally true for other 
places. It is evident that there is no change in the retail prices of 
cigarettes, though wholesale prices vary occasionally to a small 
extent. It is also evident that there is no relation, between the prices 
of Indian and imported cigarette tobacco and those of cigarettes. 
In fact it appears to be the policy with all leading cigarettes manu- 
facturers not to make any change in the cigarette prices, particularly 
in the retail rates charged to consumers, as almost every smoker of 
one of the popular brands of cigarettes will remember that during 
the past several years there has been no change in the price he pays 
for his cigarettes. 

It may be, however, observed that in the ease of a few popular 
brands, there has been a definite reduction in the wholesale and retail 
prices during the past four or five years. Thus, for example, the 
wholesale price of a leading brand of cigarettes in Delhi in 1933 
was Rs. 17-8-0 per thousand as against Rs. 14-6-0 per thousand from 
1934 ony^ards. This considerable reduction in price was possible 
because until 1933, these cigarettes wero being imported from abroad 
but from that year onwards they are being manufactured in India 
and offered at lower rates to the public. 


*Tlieso figures refer to financial years commencing from April' 1. The figures 
shown against 1932, 1933, etc., are for financial years, 1931-32, 1932-33,-eto.,' as it takes 
some time before the unmanufactured tobacco is used in making cigarettes. 
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(2) ClGAKS. 

There are umner'ous brands of cigars available in the niarliet 
and there is considerable confusion in the names of brands. Many 
manufacturers adopt the same or similar names for their brands. 
The most popular cigars are those manufactured by two firms at 
Dindigul and Madras. Cigars manufactured by smaller manufac- 
turers at Triehinopoly have less keen demand. 

Cigars are sold in boxes containing 25, 50 or 100 cigars and a 
box of -cigars forms the unit of sale in wholesale and retail trade, 
except when they are sometimes retailed singly by hotels, restaurauts 
and tobacconists. So far as the catalogue prices are concerned, there 
is no difference between the wholesale and retail prices. The manu- 
facturers allow a discount ranging from about 5 to 40 per cent, on 
the published prices to all cigar dealers and tobacconists. The 
cheaper brands are allowed a loAver rate of discount than that per- 
mitted on the more expensive brands. The price of a box of 50 
cigars varies in accordance with the type and brand and may range 
from Rs. 2-0-0 for “ Planter’s Ordinary, No. 1 (Spencer’s) ” to 
Rs. 12-10-0 for “ Casino Coronas de Luxe (Spencer’s) 

Enquiries indicate that there has been practically no change in 
the prices of cigars at least during the past ten years and there is 
complete absence of seasonal variation in prices. Except in several 
Indian States -where prices are inflated on account of the le\y of 
import duties, license fees, etc., the prices of cigars are almost uniform 
all over the country, as it is the practice with manufacturers to bear 
the transport, octroi, terminal and other charges incidental to des- 
patch of cigars to the dealers. Variation of prices from one dealer 
to another is small and occasional as it is one of the conditions of 
wholesale purchase, that cigars ^vill be sold to consumers at fixed 
prices. 


(3) Cheroots. 

High class cheroots like the Oakes & Co.’s cheroots and 
“ Moulmein ” cheroots manufactuTed by Spencer and Co. sell at 
prices ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 for a box of 100 cheroots in 
accordance with the type of the brand. In the case of these 
cheroots al-oo there is no seasonal variation in prices and no notice- 
able change in prices has been observed during the past ten years. 

The prices of Burmese cheroots vary in accordance with the 
type and size. Superior quality strong cheroots (Sse-hyim-leik) 
are sold at Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-0-0 per hundred wholesale and half an 
anna per cheroot in retail. The prices of ordinary bazaar quality 
strong cheroots range from 5 annas to Rs. 1-2-0 per hundred whole- 
sale and 1/12 to i of an anna each in retail. The priee.s of mild 
Burmese cheroots vary in accordance with the size and Idnd of 
wrapper used. The cheroots which are 11 to 13 inches long and 
for which the wrapper used is the sheath that envelops the leaf 
base of Ktm-bin (areea nut palm) may sell at Rs. 7 to Rs. 25 per 
hundred at wholesale rates and in retail 24 to 6 annas may be' 


/ 
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charged per cheroot. Such cheroots are however used on cere- 
monial' occasions. The wholesale prices of other sizes of cheroots 
of the same type as above range from 12 annas to Rs. 2-12-0 per 
hundred and in retail each cheroot may be sold for ^ to of an anna. 
The cheroots for which maize cob sheath is used as wrapper are 
sold at Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-4-0 per hundred wholesale and in retail 
each cheroot is sold at 2 to 3 pies. 

In the Madras Presidency, the ordinary common twisted 
cheroot widely used b}’’ smokers in Southern India may sell whole- 
sale at Rs. 1-7-0 to Rs. 10 per thousand. Brands which are cheaper 
seEing at less than Rs. 5 per thousand are more commonly smoked. 
The retail prices range from one to five annas per bundle of 25 
cheroots. 

Both in Burma aud Madras there is no seasonal variation in prices 
and even year to year fluctuation is small and occasional, with all 
leading manufacturers. The change in prices, if any, is governed 
mostly by competition from other manufacturers. 

(4) Bidis, 

The wholesale and retail prices of hidis, particularly the 
former, vary almost from one manufacturer to another. -The fol- 
lowing figures indicate the range of wholesale and retail prices in 
some of the important areas. 


Wholesale and retail prices of hidis. 


Area . 

Wholesale per 1,000 bidis. 

Retail per bundle 
of 25 bidis. 

Bengal . . 

Re. 1-0-0 to Rs. 1-6-0 

6 to 9 pies. 

Bombay 

Re. 1-0-0 to Rs. 1-10-0 . . 

6 to 9 pies. 

Madras 

Rs. 1-3-G to Rs. 1-15-3 .. 

G to 12 pies. 

0. P 

Ro. 0-14-6 to Rs. 1-2-0 .. 

6 to 9 pies. 

Punjab 

Rs. 1-4-3 to Rs. 2-5-0 

9 to 15 pies. 

U.P. .. 

Re. 0-10-0 to Rs. 1-0-3 . . 

6 pies. 

Delhi . . 

Be. 1-0-0 to Rs. 2-0-0. 

G to 12 pies. 

Assam 

Re. 1-0-0 to Rs. 1-4-0 

6 to 9 pies. 

Hyderabad (Dn.) 

Re. 0-10-8 to Rs. 2-3-5 . . 

4 to 12 pies. ■ 

Burma , . 

Bs. 1-12-0 to Re. 2-8-0 . . 

12 to 15 pies. 


It is observed that there is practically no seasonal variation in 
the prices of hidis and even year to year variation is only occasional 
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and takes place wlienever there is competition among l)idi manu- 
facturers. Enquiries made of some of the leading hidi manufac- 
turers in the Central Provinces indicate that during the past eight 
years hidi prices have declined by about four annas per thousand 
chiefly as a result of competition among the manufacturers them- 
selves. Generally, variations in the prices of hidi tobacco affect 
but little the prices of hidis. 

(5) IflANUPACTURED JlOOkah TOBACCO. 

Bulk of the manufacturers themselves retail the hookah tobacco. 
Prices vary from one manufacturer to another in accordance with the 
kind and quantity of ingredients and adulterants used in manu- 
facture. The retail ])riees of ordinary hookah tobacco range from 2 
to 4 annas per seer while those of expensive types may be as high as 
Ee. 1 to Ks. 2 per .«eer‘. The wholesale prices are generally 20 to 30 
per cent, lower than the retail prices. In common with other tobacco 
products there is almost complete absence of seasonal variation in 
prices and it is further observed that there is practically no relation 
between the prices of manufactured hookah tobacco and those of the 
unmanufactured product. 

(6) Manitpacttjred (-hewing tobacco. 

In the case of manufactui-ed chewing tobacco, tlie manufacturers 
fix the price of each quality in accordance with the kind and quality 
■of tobacco and other ingredients used. In few of the tobacco pro- 
ducts does such a wide range of quality and prices exist. The cost 
of the tobacco forms but' a fi-aetion of the total cost of manufactured 
chewing tobacco's and in fixing 'the prices, the cost of other ingredients 
used, like nutmeg, musk, saffron, scents, cardamom and other spices, 
play a dominant part. The following figures show the range of prices 
for different kinds of cheAwng tobaccos sold by a leading manufac- 
turing firm in, Delhi City. 

Price of chewing tobacco in Delhi,' 


(Per seer.) 


Name of chewing tobacco. 

Isfc 

quality. 

2nd 

quality. 

3rd 

quality. 

4th 

quality. 

6th 

quality. 

\ 

Zajrani Benarsi PaHi 
or 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Tobacco Mnshki Danadnr 

64 0 0 

32 0 0 

17 0 0 

9 0 0 

5 0 0 

Mushki Patti 

5 0 0 

12 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 

• • 

Zafrani Benarsi Patti Soda 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

18 0 

1 

• • 

Tobacco Surkh Patti . . j 

1 

32 0 0 

16 0 0 

9 0 0 

j 5 0 0 

2 8 0 


The prices given in the above table are wholesale rates and the 
xetail prices are generally about 25 to 30 per cent, higher. The unit 
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of retail sale is a tola and the retail prices range from 1 anna to Rs. 4 
or aven Rs. 5 per tola. Since the cost of tobacco itself forms but a 
fraction of the total cost of manufacture of chewing tobacco, the 
level of prices of unmanufactured tobacco has no effect on the prices 
of 'manufactured chewing tobaccos and seasonal variations and year 
to year fluctuations are occasional. Changes in prices, if any, are 
made entirely on account of competition from other manufacturers. 

(7) Snuff. / 

The prices of snuff also are governed to a large extent by the 
kind and amount of ingredients used in manufacture. In Madras 
the wholesale rates range from 10 annas to Rs. 16 per seer while in 
the case of high-class snuff sold in Bengal the prices may be as high 
as. Rs. 18 per seer. Similar are the price variations observed in 
other areas. The retail sale is very rarely done on the basis of 
weight and almost all consumers purchase snuff in retail either in 
packets or phials. Generally, the retail rates are about 12^ lb 25 
per cent, higher than the wholesale prices. The periodicity and 
trend of prices are almost non-existent and the prices are governed 
almost entirely by competition among the manufacturers and the 
cost of manufacture. 


E. — ^Distribution. 

The total ea:-faetory value of all the tobacco products, includ- 
ing unmanufactured tobacco consumed in its raw condition, as in 
the case of hookah and chewing, is estimated at about 37 crores of 
rupees.. Adding at a moderate estimate, 25 per cent, on account 
of transport and distributing charges, the total value of tobacco 
trade can be easily estimated at over 46 crores of rupees per annum. 

(1) 'Wholesale Trade. 

The wholesale distribution of tobacco products is done by one 
or more -of the following methods : — 

(a) Manufacturer’s distributing depots. 

(&) Distribution through agents and sub-agents. . 

(c) Distribution through travelling inspectors. 

{d) Direct sale to retailers and consumers. 

Manufacturer’s distributing depots. — Alm ost all the dea(R 
ing cigarette manufacturers in the country and a few bidi manu- 
facturers from the Central Provinces have openbd their distributing 
depots at centres located in important consuming areas. These dis- 
tributing depots usually supply goods to their respective -agents and 
spb-agents within their jurisdiction. Direct sale to consumers is 
hot made by these depots but goods may be supplied to retailers when 
agents and sub-agents do not exist. 
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(6) Distribution through agents and sub-agents- — ^All cigarette' 
factories and a few bidi manufacturers from the Central Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay appoint agents to serve specified areas. In the 
case of leading cigarette manufacturers, the agents are generally 
given sole rights of distributing particular brands of cigarettes. 
When sole-agents are appointed, the manufacturer does not supply 
the goods direct to the retailers or other wholesalers. In case the 
area allotted to an agent is large, sub-agents are appointed on the 
recommendations of agents, but the sub-agents are usually supplied 
with goods by or through the agents. 

For their services the agents and sub-agents get commission 
from the manufacturers. The rates of commission vary from one 
manufacturer to another and in accordance with the brand of 
cigarettes sold. The rate of commission is lower for low grade than 
for high-grade cigarettes, and generally varies from 2 to 10 per cent, 
of the gross' value of the cigarettes supplied to the agent. In the 
case of new brands of cigarettes put on the market and new cigarette 
factories, the rates of commission are usually high and .may range 
from 10 to 20 per cent. The agents and sub-agents are supplied 
cigarettes f. o. r. to the nearest railway station and charges on 
account of handling and transport from the station to the agent’s 
godown are usually borne by the agent himself. Very often the 
manufacturers themselves defray the charges on account of octroi 
and terminal cliarges, if any. Some manufacturers allow their 
agents to return the .stock of unsold cigarettes and empty packing 
cases for which refund is given on rates varying from 4 annas to one 
rupee per case. All cigarette manufacturers usually prefer to make 
sales to their agents in cash, but generally credit is allowed for a 
period ranging from a week to a month. Usually it is the condition 
put by the manufacturer that the agent or sub-agent shall not deal 
with cigarettes manufactured by other companies. Nearly half the 
commission allowed to the agent is passed by him to the sub-agents 
and retail dealers. The agents and sub-agents usually have instruc- 
tions to ask the retail 'dealers to sell the cigarettes only at standard 
retail prices. 

The distribution of cigars, cheroots and pipe arid cut tobaccos 
is done in a similar manner. 

The manufacturers of bidis allow a commission ranging from 
Ee. 1 to Es, 2 per bag containing about 40 thousand bidis. . 

In the ease of other tobacco ’ products, viz., hookah, chewing 
and snuff, there is generally no system of appointing wholesale or 
distributing agents. 

(c) Distribution through travelling inspectors. — ^All the im^ 
portant cigarette manufacturers and a few cigars and bidi manu^ 
•facturers appoint travelling representatives or inspectors who go 
from place to place advertising their respective goods and canvassing 
'.for orders. In case the travelling inspector enters an area normally 
served by an appointed agent, he is to work in consultation with the 
agent. The inspector goes from place to place and on receipt .of 
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orders passes them to the respective agent or direct to the factory if 
there is no appointed agent for the area in which he has secured 
orders. 

(d) Dir'ect sale to retailers and consumers- — Direct sales to re- 
tailers and consumers are only done by the manufacturers ' of oidis, 
hookah, chewing and snuff and to some extent by cigar and cheroot 
manufacturers. Built of the hidis manufactured in the country are 
sold direct to the eousiimers by the manufacturers. All over the 
coiintiy, practically every shop retailing hidis is a manufacturing 
centre and the sliopkeeper himself manufactures a fairly large quan- 
tity of hidis, either by himself or by engaging hired labour. These 
hidis are retailed direct to consumers. 

Similar is the case with regard to hookah and chewing tobaccos. 
All over northern India where hookah is manufactured in large 
quantities, the manufacturers themselves retail their products. Some 
of the bigger manufacturers, partieiilarlj'^ from the United Provinces 
and Delhi, also sell their hookah tobacco at wholesale rales to retail 
dealers. The wholesale price is iisually about 20 to 30 per cent, lower 
than the retail rates. 

Bulk of the manufactured chewing tobacco is sold by manufac- 
turers to retailers, very small quantity being sold direct to consumers. 
The i>rices charged to consumers by retailers are usually about 12'i to 
25 per cent, higher than the wholesale rates. Similar is the method of 
distribution of snuff. The manufacturers of Madras give a eoiu- 
mis.sion of 12-j^ per cent, to retailers on their wholesale prices. In 
the Pun.iab a few snuff manufacturers appoint travelling agents who 
distribute snuff to retailers for which they get a commission of about 
per cent. 

(2) Eetaiu trade. 

The dealers who retail tobacco. products are usually pamvallas, 
provision and oilman stores, hotels and restaurants and tobacconists 
(see plate facing page 343). Specialised tobacconists’ shops dealing 
in cigarettes, cigars, pipe and cut tobaccos, etc., are only found in big 
cities like Bombay, Madras. Calcutta, Delhi. Lahore, etc. Bulk of tbe 
retail distribution is done by pamvallas and provision and oilman’s 
stores. 

Cigarettes are sold to consumers either in cartons of 10 's or in 
tins of 50 ’s. The pamvallas also retail cigarettes by numbers as one 
or two per pice. Bidis are retailed either per bundle of 25 hidis or 
per count for a pice. Cigar, s and cheroots are retailed by boxes or 
packets, but in Madras and Burma, the local cheroots are retailed 
either in bundles of 25 or by count per unit of value, e.g-, one anna or 
one pice. Pipe and cut tobaccos are invariably retailed in sealed 
tins by pro'^nsion stores and tobacconists. 

Manufactured hookah tobacco is retailed bj'^ weight of a seer or 
fraction of a seer. Manufactured chewing tobaccos are also retailed 
by weight but in the case of high-grade chewing tobaccos, the unit of 
detail sale may be as low as one tola or l/80th of a seer. Snuff is 
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retailed either in small packets of the value of one pice or more or in 
small packed glass bottles or phials. 

' F. — Octroi_, terminal and other local taxes. 

Municipalities, Notified Ai‘ea Committees and District Boards 
very often levy taxes ■which usually take the form of 'octroi duty or 
toll or terminal charges. There is no uniformity in the scales of 
octroi and terminal charges and as such they vary considerably from 
one place to another. The charges may he recovered on the basis of 
value or weight of goods. Sometimes the, rate of charge is also based 
on count, particularly in the case of cigarettes and cigars. In some 
cases, the weight of packing material is included in assessing the lax 
while in others only the net weight is taken into account in arriving 
at the tax. 

In some eases refunds are allowed on re-exported goods while in 
others no such concession is granted. Besides, different municipali- 
ties and local auihorities have different conditions attached to claims 
for refunds. 

The imposition of octroi, terminal and other charges by muni- 
cipalities and. other local authorities hampers the development of 
trade in many places, increases distribution costs and penalises 
the local merchants to the advantage of dealers elsewhere where 
such taxes are lower or do not exist. The actual charges under ihis 
head vary from 1 anna to Rs. 6 per maund of cigarettes, 8 annat. to 
Rs. 5 per maund of cigars and cheroots, annas to Rs. 3 per maund 
of hidis, 1 anna to 10 annas per maund of unmanufactured tobacco, 
i to 8 annas per maund of hookah tobacco, ^ to 12 annas per maund 
of chewing tobacco and 1 anna to Rs. 1-8-0 per maund of snuff. An 
extreme example is that of the town of Bombay where the tax (known 
as tobacco duty) is as high as Rs. 30 per maund on all tobacco 
-and its products, ‘the duty on tobacco products being levied on the 
basis of tobacco contents. 

Even within short distances in the same province these charges 
var 3 ^ For example, while at Cawnpore cigarettes are charged at 
8 annas per maund, the charges collected at Lucknow come to Rs. 3 
per maund. Some municipalities make distinction between Indian 
and foreign goods. Thus at Lahore, foreign cigarettes are charged 
at Rs. 3-8-0 per maund as against Rs. 1-8-0 per maund levied on 
Indian-made cigarettes. 

No octroi, toll or terminal charges are reported to be levied in 
Madras, Bengal and Bihar. In Bombay, the highest charges are 
levied in the town of Bombay at Rs. 30 per maund. At other places 
in the Presidency the charge ranges from 1 annaf to 8 annas per maund' 
of unmanufactured tobacco, 4 annas to Rs. 3 per maund of l)idis and 
1 anna to Re. 1 per maund of cigarettes, cigars and cheroots. Some 
municipalities levy an ad valorem charge of half an anna per rupee 
worth of cigarettes, cigars and cheroots. 

In the United Provinces, most of the municipalities charge either 
the octroi duty or toll tax on tobacco and tobacco products. The rate 
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on cigarettes, cigars and cheroots may range from 8 annas to Ivs. 5 
per maund while that on unmanufactured tobacco may vary from 9 
pies to 8 annas per maund. Bidis may be charged at 1^ annas to 
Rc. 1 per maund while the same rate is levied on chewing tobaccos. 

In the Punjab, the tax ranges from 1 anna to 8 annas per maund 
of unmanufactured tobacco, 2 annas to Rs. 4 per maund of cigarettes, 
cigars and cheroots and 1 anna to Rs. 2-8-0 per maund of Mdis. 
In Delhi, the rate of terminal charge is 8 annas per maund on foreign 
tobacco of all kinds' including Indian and foreign cigarettes, cigars 
and cheroots, 2 annas per maund on Indian unmanufactured tobacco 
of all sorts and 6 pies per maund of tobacco dust. • 

In Mysore, octroi charges are levied by all municipalities. The 
rate ranges from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per maund of 24 lb. of unmanufactured 
tobacco, 6 pies to 2 annas per 1.000 'bidis. 1 anna to 4 annas per 1,000 
cigarettes and 5 annas per pound of snuff ■ Besides, every loaded 
cart entering the municipal limits has to pay toll charges and the 
rate is 4 annas per cart drawn by two bullocks and 2 annas for single 
bullock cart. At Petlad in Baroda State where there is an extensive 
trade in hidi tobacco, the local munieipalitv levies both the toll and 
octroi charges. The rate of toll charge is 2 annas per cart load and 
that of octroi varies from 2 annas to 4 annas per local maund of 40 
lb. In Cochin, only toll charges are collected at the rate of 4 
annas per cart load. At Pudukkottai, every cart load of tobacco baa 
to pay a frontier toll of 4 annas besides the municipal tax of another 
4 annas per cart.- In Kashmir, octroi charges at Rs. 2 per maund are 
imposed for all tobaccos entering municipal limits. Most of the 
Indian State.s in Rajputana and Central India levy import and 
export, duties on tobacco and tobacco products, at rates ranging 
from 8 annas to Rs. 2 per maund. 

Gr. — Licensing and control of tobacco 'trade. 

Among the Indian provinces, only Bombay and Sind have got a 
system of licensing all tobacco traders.’ Majority of the Indian States 
levy import and export duties on tobacco and tobacen products and 
some States like Cochin and Patiala have adopted a system of 
auctioning out the rights to trade in tobacco and tobacco products. 
In Travancore, apart from heavy import duties, all tobacco dealers 
are licensed. 

In Burma, no restrictions exist in regard to trade and manu- 
facture of tobacco. 

It may be stated at the outset that the s:^’’stem of licensing and 
other methods of control existing in certain Indian provinces and 
States aims entirely at the collection of revenue and no attempts 
have so far been made to control with a view to develop trade. In 
many countries of the world {e.g., Japan, Prance, Italy, Spain, etc.), 
Governments themselves are now controlling some or' all the stages 
of the tobacco trade and industry. Tobacco industry is one of the 
few which has suffered practically no set-back during the recent 
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■depression period and many 6over*nments in Europe and America 
consider it exeremely important to improve and develop their 
tobacco trade as it forms an important source of revenue. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that in - tbe United Kingdom 
tobacco produces more revenue tban any other item of the Customs 
and Excise Tariff, having displaced beer in this respect after the 
reduction of beer duty in 1933. In 1936 the net amount of duty 
collected on tobacco was nearly 75 million pounds sterling. Even 
in the United States of America, the home of the world’s commer- 
cial tobacco types, tobacco ranks second among the sources of 
internal revenue and third among all sources of ordinary revenue. 
Over 440 million dollars are collected annually. 

(1) Bombay. 

In Bombay City, a duty on tobacco is levied under the Tobacco 
Duty (Town of Bombay) Act of 1857 at a uniform rate of Es. 30 
per maund on all tobacco and its products, as already noted in the 
preceding section. In addition, all tobacco dealers are charged a 
small licence fee. The Act was amended early in 1938 to permit an 
increase in licence fees and according to the rules recently framed 
under the amended Act, an annual fee of Rs. 2 for a licence to sell 
superior tobacco by retail, to persons holding licences for sale of 
superior tobacco by retail and a fee of Rs. 48 to others are being 
■charged from September 1, 1938. In the case of inferior tobacco, the 
licence fees are Re. 1 and Rs. 24 respectively. Combined licences for 
the sale of superior and inferior tobaccos to licence holders and non- 
licence-holders are also issued on payment of fees prescribed for 
such combined licences. 

Superior tobacco is defined to consist of cigarettes, cigars and 
manufactured tobacco ready for rolling cigarettes, while all other 
types of tobacco and tobacco products are classed as inferior tobacco. 

For a licence to sell at any fair, fete, dance or other entertain- 
ment, a fee of Re. 1 per day is charged, for every day on which such 
fair,'^fete, dance or entertainment is held, subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 25 in the case of licence to sell inferior tobacco and of Rs. 50 in 
the ease of licence to sell superior tobacco. 

The duty and licence fees levied in the town of Bombay on 
tobacco and tobacco products yielded in 1937-38 a revenue of about 
Rs. 17 • 63 lakhs which is expected to rise on account of the proposed 
increase in licence fees. The duty is collected by the Government of 
Bombay and till 1937-38, the net proceeds were paid to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and the Bombay Improvement Trust in a cer- 
tain proportion. The Government have, however, now decide-i to 
appropriate from 1938-39, Rs. 5 lakhs from the proceeds of the duty. 

- In other parts of tbe Bombay Presidency, every dealer has to 
irossess a licence for dealing in tobacco or .its products, in accord- 
ance with the provisions laid down by the Bombay (District) 
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Tobacco Act of 1038, as amended in 1935. The schedule of .licence 
fees was as under : — 

Wholesale business 

Retail business or hawking . . 

Licence for a broker . . Rs. 2 per year. 

Other cases . . Re. 1 per cent, per year on the aggregate 

sale in any one year. 

This lax prevailing all over the Presidency, except the Town of 
Bombay yielded a revenue of Rs. 2*33 lakhs in 1937-38 and is 
expected to give an additional revenue of about a lakh of rupees in 
consequence of the proposed increase in the rates of licence fees. 

With this object, the Bombay (District) Tobacco Act was 
further amended in 1938 and in accordance with the rules framed 
under the provisions of the amended Act, the rates of licence fees 
have been raised from September 1, 1938. It is proposed that under 
the new rules, a person holding a licence for wholesale sale, shall, 
subject to a minimum of Rs. 2-8-0 and a maximum , of -Rs. 50, be 
assessed at the following rates : — 


Annual aggregate sales. 


Licence foe. 

Rs. A. P. 

Less than Rs. 500 . . 

. * 

2 8 0 

Rs. 500 to Rs. 999 . . 


o 

o 

Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,999 


o 

o 

o 

Rs. 3,000 to' Rs. 9,999 


20 0 0 

Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 19,999 . . • 

. . 

, .. 40 0 0 

Rs. 20,000 and over 

. . 

50 0 0 


For a brokers’ licence, a fee of Rs. 2 per annum is charged, while 
the licence fees charged to retailers and hawkers are subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 50 in the ease of superior tobacco and Rs. 25 for 
inferior tobacco, in any urban area, which tlie Government may, by 
notification published in the official gazette, specify. In other areas, 
Rs. 2 per year are to be charged for a retailer’s or hawker’s 
licence. 

In accordance with the .Sales-tax Rules framed under the amended 
Act, a sales-tax of 12i per cent, is to be levied on the whole- 
sale or retail sale, or sale by a hawker of tobacco in the ' municipal 
areas of Bandra, Kurla, Vile Parle, Andheri and Ghatkopar and 
Ahmedabad City and Cantonment and Sholapur City. 

(2) Sind. 

Since Sind formed a part of the Bombay Presidenej’’ prior to 
April 1936, all the tobacco dealers in Sind were licensed under the 
provisions of the Bombay (District) Tobacco Act- of 1932, as 
amended in 1935, till March 31, 1938. Prom this date the Bombay 
(District) Tobacco (Sind Amendment) Act, 1938 came into force 
and the annual licence fees were raised to Rs. 50 for wholesale trade, 


. . Rs. 16 per year. 

. . Rs. 2 per year in any case where the aggre- 
gate sale in any year does not exceed 
Rs. 200. 
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the fees charged to retailers ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per year. 
The licence fee for a broker remains unchanged at Rs. 2 per annum. 

(3) Travancore. 

The tobacco trade in Travancore State is controlled by levying 
import duties and licensing of dealers in tobacco. The import duty 
on unmanufactured tobacco imported from Jaffna in Ceylon is ns 
high as Rs. 135 per candy of 600 lb. On cigarettes an import duty 
of 20 per cent, is charged while on cigars the rate of duty is 12 per 
cent. ; on other types of tobacco and tobacco products the rate of 
duty is 8 per cent. The annual revenue realised on account of 
import duties ranges from 27 to 29 lakhs of rupees. 

In 1935-36 about 800 wholesale licences and over 12,000 retail 
licences were issued for the sale of tobacco and tobacco products in 
Travancore State. The wholesale dealers pay to the Government a 
licence fee of Rs. 10 per annum wdiile retail merchants are not per- 
mitted to have any stock- more than 10 lb. of tobacco and cannot sell 
more than 1 lb. at a time. 

(4) Cochin. 

In Cochin State the- right of importing and selling tobacco is a 
state monopoly and is auctioned to a number of shopkeepers once in 
two years. There are two kinds of shops. A-shops which are 20 in 
number and which have the right of importing and selling whole- 
sale, and B-shops which can sell only in retail to consumers and 
which number 875. 

Each shop is so located as to serve a definite area, varying from 
half to four square miles. There is. however, no restriction on 
selling and an A-shop can sell to any B-shop in the State and any 
B-shopkeeper can sell to any consumer. The shops are leased out 
to the highest bidders at the time of auction. The annual yield of 
revenue to the State is in the -neighbourhood of 3*4 lakhs of rupees. 

(5) Patiala. ' 

' Tobacco is a licensed article in Patiala State and only autho- 
rised persons can sell it. Each year contracts are. auctioned by open 
bids and the highest bidder gets the licence for its sale. There are 
over 1,400 contractors dealing in tobacco throughout the State and 
the annual revenue derived by the State is about 1-7 lakhs of rupees. 

Except in Patiala- proper, where the selling rates of tobacco- 
and its products are fixed by the State Excise Department, there is 
no control over the prices charged to consumers by the licensed con- 
tractors. 


H. — Manufacturers' associations. 

There are at present no associations of manufacturers in any part 
of the country. In 1935 attempts were made to start an Indian 
Cigarette and Tobacco Manufacturers’ Association' but no success 
could be achieved apparently on account of severe competition among- 
the manufacturers themselves. 
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[Manufacture and distribution of tobacco products. 

INTER-CHAPTER TEN. 

• The total wholesale value of all tobacco products 
is estimated at about 37 crores of rupees. This includes ' 
manufactured products such as cigarettes, etc., and 
umnaniifactured tobacco consumed in its raw condition, 
as in the case of hookah and chewing tobaccos. Adding 
at a moderate estimate, 25 per cent, on account of trans- 
port and distribution charges, the total value of the 
tobacco trade can be safely estimated at over 46 crores 
of ruiDees ]per annmn. 

There has been a rapid rise in the manufacture of 
cigarettes during the past 15 years. In 1923 there were 
only 11 cigarette factories employing on an average 
about 5,000 persons per day. In 1935, the number of 
cigarette factories increased to 22 of which four employed 
on an average 4,600 persons per day, while the remaining 
18 were employing about 3,400 persons daily. The 
annual production of cigarettes in India is estimated at 
about 7,500 million cigarettes valued at nearly six crores 
of’iupees. The Tobacco Manufacturers .(India) Etd.‘, 
and the Cigarette Manufacturers (India) Ltd. are esti- 
mated to jJroduce three-fourths of the total annual 
cigarette production. The' selling organisation of these 
two companies, viz., the Imperial Tobacco Company . of 
India Ltd., handles 75 per cent, of the total trade of ciga- 
rettes in India; including imported goods. Cigarette 
factories are spread all over India, but the more im- 
po]'tant .ones '.are located at Bangalore, Monghyr, - 
Saharanpur, Calcutta, Bombay, Sukkur and Hyderabad 
(Deccan). .... 

Cigars are made almost entirely at_ Dindigul, 
Trichinopoly and Madras. The trade and hence the 
volume of manufacture of cigars is steadily declining. 

At i^resent about half a million lb. of tobacco is used in 
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the manufacture of cigars annual!}’- and the number of 
cigars manufactured is estimated at about 30 millions 
Yalued at about 15 lakhs of rupees. 

Tile iiiaiuil'actui’e of cheroots is confined almost 
entirely to the Madras Presidency and Burma. 
Cheroot making is practised as a cottage industry all 
over die Madras Presidency. and parts of Mysore and the 
Nizam’s Dominions. The annual average output of 
cheroots in India is estimated at 90 to 92 million lb. or 
about 18,500 million cheroots valued at over 9 crores of 
rupees. 

In Burma, cheroot rolling is essentially a small 
local industry, women who are rollers with some degree 
of skill, being found in almost all towns and in most 
of the tobacco jirodiicing villages. The work is generally 
done and the business managed by women. On an 
average, al)Out a thou.sand million strong cheroots using 
about 24 million lb. of tobacco are annually manufac- 
tured in Burma. In addition, a little over 6,000 million 
3nild or torch cheroots, for which about 58 million lb. 
of tobacco is used, arc produced annually. The value 
of the annual production of strong and mild cheroots 
is estimated at 8.7 crores of rupees. 

Tliei’e is practically no area in India where hidis are 
not maiiufactiir.Kl to some extent. Over 75,000 million 
Indin are annually manufactured in the country using 
about 70 million lb. of tobacco. The total value of the 
manufacture is estimated at 7.5 crores of rupees. 
Almost one-fourth of the total ]3roduction is concen- 
trated in the Central Provinces which hold a dominant 
place in the inter-provincial trade in hidis. Madras 
and Bombay together contribute about 40 per cent, to the 
total hidi production in the country, while the remain- 
ing production is distributed over the remaining part of 
the country. 

LIICAE 
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- The manufacture and consumption of hookah 
toDacco is almost entirel}^ confined to the northern pr 9 ^ 
Vinces, vis., the North-West Frontier Province, Punjab, 
Delhi, United Provinces, .Bihar, Bengal, Assam.. and 
parts of Eajputana , and Central India. The annual 
production of hookah tobacco in the country is estimated 
at over 1,300 million lb. valued at about 9.6 crores of 
ruiDees. . Almost two-fifths of the production is confined 
to the United Provinces. 

The United Provinces and Delhi are the most 
important areas for the manufacture of chewing 
tobacco and account for almost 90 per cent. „of the total 
quantity of chewing tobacco manufactured in the 
country. Over 156 million lb. of chewing tobacco leaf 
valued at a little over 3 crores of rupees is annually con- 
sumed more than f our-fiifths being consumed in raw con- 
dition, i.e., ivithout any xmocess of manufacture. ' 

Snuif is manufactured in several provinces and 
Indian States but the most imiDortant areas appear to 
be Madras, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province. The annual production in the country is 
estimated at 21.7 million lb. valued at about a crore and 
a half of rupees. 

No adulteration is generally done in the manufacture 
of cigarettes, cigars and cheroots except the “ fiavour- 
ings ” used by certain manufacturers. The composition 
of ‘‘ fiavpurings *’ is considered secret and hence it would 
l)e difficult to indicate the nature of the “ flavourings ” 
used by certain manufacturers without further detailed 
"investigation. It may be stated that in the United 
Kingdom, the addition of solid matters and even the 
use of glycerine and diethylene glycol is prohibited 
in products meant for home consumption; though the' 
use of essential oils for the.iDurpose of flavouring any 
tobacco product- and of olive oil and sweetening mafter’ 
hi the case of smoking tobacco is permissibie.- In; the' 
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maiiufacture o‘f ■ hidis no adulteration of tobacco is gene- 
rally done, but a case was noticed in tbe Madras Presi- 
dency where fine!} cut hidi 'viuapper leaf was mixed with 
bidi tobacco before manufacturing bidis in the ordinary 
way. This is definitely an attempt to sell to consumers 
as tobacco somclliing which is not tobacco. Possibly the 
largest adulteration takes place in the manufacture of 
hoolxcih tobacco where large quantities of fine sand, earth, 
quick lime, rek or carbonate of soda, cotton waste, dried 
and powdered leaves of trees, etc., are used to mix with 
tobacco. ■ The general quality of hookah tobacco avail- 
able in the market is considered to be inferior on account 
of adulteration and many hookah smokers prefer to pre- 
pare their own hookah tobacco. Similiarly many of the 
peojile in the habit of chevdng tobacco prefer to have 
}mre leaf and being unaware of the contents of the manu- 
factured chcvdng tobacco, refrain from using it. If the 
manufaclurcrs standardise them hookah and chewing 
tobaccos, adopt registered trade-marks and certify and 
]»ublisli the actual constituents of their products, there 
.'jcoms to be a possibility of increasing to some extent the 
internal demand for manufactured. Zmo/ceth and chewing 
tobaccos. 

There is severe competition among manufacturers, 
Xiarticiilarly those of cigarettes, cigars, cheroots and 
bidis. Trade marks and other distinguishing marks are 
frequently co}iied, while wholesale and retail distributors 
are offered by manufacturers all sorts of attractive terms 
to push the sale of their respective X)i’oducts. These 
defed's should be remedied by the better organisation of' 
manufacturers to regulate out^nit and distribution and 
by making a more coiniii’ehensive legal xirovision for the 
registration of tvade marks. It is understood that the 
Government of India x3ropose to undertake the necessary 
legislation in the near future. 

There is a comxfiete absence of periodical variation - 
in the iDiices of any tobacco x)roduct, excepting possibly 
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in the ease of new brands put on the market by new manu- 
facturing concerns. Even year to year variation is rare, 
particularly in the retail prices charged to consumers, 
though some manufacturers occasionally make a slight 
reduction in wholesale prices of some of their brands 
whenever there is competition from similar products of 
other companies. Usually there is no, apparent -relation ' 
between the prices of tobacco products and those of un- 
manufactured tobacco. 

\ 

The imposition of octroi, terminal and other charges 
by municipalities and other local authorities hampers 
the development of trade in many places, increases dis- 
tribution costs and penalises the local merchants and 
manufacturers to the advantage of the others elsewhere 
where such taxes are lower or do not exist. Ah extreme 
example is that of the to^vn of Bombay -where the tax 
(known as tobacco duty) is as high as Rs. 30 per maund 
on all tobacco and its products, the duty on tobacco pro- 
ducts being levied on the basis of tobacco contents. At 
many other towns and cities, the rates of octroi and ter- 
minal charges vary from 1 amia to Rs. 5 per maund of' 
cigarettes, 8 annas to Rs. 5 per maund of cigars and 
cheroots, anna to Rs. 3 per maund of hidis, 1 anna to 
10 annas i^er maund of unmanufactured tobacco, 4 to 8 
annas per maund of hoohali tobacco, | to 12 annas per 
maund of chewing tobacco and 1 anna to Rs. 1-8-0 per 
maund of snuff. The hampering effects of these taxes 
on the development of trade in agricultural products can 
hardly be over-estimated and it is suggested that the 
local authorities concerned should take steps to remove 
these disabilities. 

Bombay and Sind have adopted a system of charging 
licence fees to all tobacco traders. The majority of the 
Indian States levy import and export duties on tobacco 
and its products and some States like Cochin and 
Patiala follow the system of auctioning out the rights 



-to trade in tobacco and tobacco products, in Travancore^ 
ajDart from heavy import duties, all tobacco dealers are 
licensed. Tlie system of licensing and, other methods of 
control adopted in Bombay, Sind and some Indian States 
aims entirely at the collection of revenue and no attempts 
have so far been made to exercise control mth a mew to 
develoiDing tlie trade on proper lines. In several other 
coimtries, e.g., Japan, France, Ital.v, Spain, etc., the 
Governments thmeselves are now managing some or all 
tile stages of the industry and ti'ade. The tobacco indus- 
try is one of the few which has suffered practically no set- 
back during the recent depression iieriod and many 
Governments in Euro]3e and America consider it ex- 
t]'emel>‘ important to improve and develop their tobacco 
trade as it foi'ins an important source of revenue. If 
toliacco in India is ever to constitute a permanent source 
of I’ovenue it would be a mistake to neglect to take suit- 
able measures to inijirove and develop its production, 
trade and . manufacture. The need for uniformity of 
taxation and foi.’ concerted and co-ordinated action by 
.all concerned sliould be carefully considered. 
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C , > . . , CHAPTER JXI.^MISOELLANEOUS. 

A. — ^Weights and measures and units of sale. 

(!)• Current weights and units of sale. 

Unmanufactured tobacco is almost invariably sold by weiglit and 
never by measure. Tbe systein of weights adopted in different parts 
of the country, is most complicated and, in many cases, incompre- 
hensible. Very often the weights for buying and selling are different 
and the weight of a maund while buying tobacco from the growers is 
different and higher than the weight of a maund used by merchants 
while selling. In some areas, e.g., Bengal, Bihar and the United 
Provinces, the wllage weights are very largelj' of stones and bricks, 
stamped iron weights being extremely rare. In some parts like the 
North Bihar, stones are not easily available and stone weights once 
made may be used for a generation. - 

In the North Bengal area, the weights used vary even from one 
area to another of the same district. In Bangpur district, fox 
example, a seer may be equal to anything from 60 to 93 tolas. A 
maund ranges between 40 and 51 seers. The weight of a kalachandi 
maund in this district is as much as 21,600 tolas or 270 standard seers 
of 80' tolas. In accordance with the provisions of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act, the weights used in the Gharotar and 
Nipani areas are now standardised. At Sangli, and Jajmsingpni 
the unit of weight is an atJd of about 224 lb. In the Chmtur area, 
farm-cured leaf is sold in terms of a candy of 500 lb., while in other 
■ areas of the Madras Presidency there are several other units of sales 
as poihi, hharani, tlmlam, putty, maund, viss, etc. In the No7'th 
Bihar area, the unit of sale is a maund, but its weight varies from 
place to place even in the same, district. In Patna district alone, 
where there are about a dozen systems of weights, the weight of a 
seer may be anything from 44 to 88 tolas. In the Vniied Provinces. 
a maund of tobacco weighs 55 seers at Parrukhabad, 48| seers at 
Cawnpore and 46 seers at Benares. Similar variations are observed 
in the Punjab where the weight of a seer may be as 'low as 32 tolas 
and as high as 100 tolas. Tn the North-West F^'ontier Provmce, each 
district in the province has its owm local seer of different denomina- 
tions (in tolas). In Peshawar a seer is equal to' 105 tolas, A 
Peshawari maund weighs about 108 lb. 

In the Mysore State, the unit of sale is the local maund. Its 
weight is not, however, the same throughout the State. At Ravandui 
a maund is 32 lb., at Sira 28|.lb., while at Alur it is 26 1 lb. There 
is a weights and measures regulation in force in the Mysore State 
which defines the local standard maund of 40 seers of 24 tolas each 
and also enforces the compulsory use of the local standard weights 
pd measures in the important trade centres of the State. The 
important tobacco markets, however, are not included in the lisi 
of places where the use of the local standards is enforced. -In the 
Baroda State the -normal weight of a local maund is 40 lb., but iu 
the sale of grower’s tobacco, the weight of a maund which varies from 
village to village, may be anywhere between 42 and 47 lb. 
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' . The' unit of sale in Burma is the ui-ss of' 3 • 6 lb. • , 

' (2) Scales. 

Large beam scales are used in -tbe wholesale trade while hand' 
scales are used for weighing smaller quantities. Except in the' 
Guntur area, standard scale.s, like the Aveiy’s balances, are very 
rarel}'- used by merchants at the time of buying unmanufactured 
tobacco from the growers. Platform balances and weighing machines 
are almost exclusively used by cigarette tobacco leaf buyers in 
the Guntur area (see plate facing page 342). An ordinary beam' 
balance used in villages and markets consists of an iron beam, at the 
two ends of which are hung by means of stout iron chains or ropes, 
the pans made of wood or bamboo sti'ips or cane or oecasionall 3 '^ of 
iron. Sometimes there is only one pan on which a bundle or bag 
of tobacco is put, the weights being hung on the other side (see 
plate facing page 342). In some villages, e.g., those in North 
Bihar, the scale used is made of an ordinary wooden beam with the 
weighing pans hung by means of strong ropes at its two ends. A 
hole is bored in the centre of the beam through which a string is 
passed and this acts as a fulcrum. Sometimes there may be more 
than one hole in the beam so that the position of the fulcrum can be 
changed, if it can be done without being noticed by the aggrieved 
party. The string in tlie fulcrum is sometimes made to fit so tight 
and stiff that the quantity weighed can be easily manipulated. On 
account of inulliplioify of wciglits and the use of any kind of scale, 
the gi’ower is, in many cases, at the mercy of the weighraan who, 
more often Ilian not. favours the buyer at the cost of grower. 

In Burma, tlie scales used in \dllages are the ordinary wooden, 
beam scales which the growers or sellers can check against the scales 
which they believe to be accurate in their own houses or in the shops 
of local dealers. In markets like Kaugoon. platform balances are 
more commonly used. 

(3) Standakdisation. " ' ’ 

The chaotic state of the systems of wei.ghts and measures adopted, 
in difi'erent parts of (he country, has already been described in the 
other ie]iorts of the marketing series. It also .stands in the way of 
development of market intelligence sei’vice and trade. The existing 
conditions further provide a good sco])e for exploiting the illiterate 
and the ignorant grower-sellers and there has been practically no 
effective organisation, excepting possibly lately in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, to check the fraudulent practices b.y the intermediaries of 
manipulating weights and scales. Several municipal authorities and 
district boards in the country have adopted the model bye-laws 
framed by their local Governments to prescribe the use of standard 
weights and measures, but mo.st of them have failed to put them 
into practice -effectively. Besides, 'there has been no regular and 
effective inspection service outside the Bombay Presidency. 

The question of standardisation of weights and measures on an 
all-India basis has engaged the attention of the Government of India 
for over a hundred years, but .so far no standard weights and 
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measures have been established, for the whole country. The only 
statute of the Government of India on the subject appears to be the 
Act XXXI of 1871 which made the kilogramme of the metric system 
the standard seer of India. This Act, however, has remained a dead 
letter. Soon after the enactment of this statute . the Government 
of India passed a resolution in 1875, stipulating that the Indian 
maund of 40 seers (1 seer being equal to 80 tolas), should, be the 
standard in use on all guaranteed and State Railways and in the 
collection of agricultural and price statistics. In 1913 a committee 
was set up to re-examine the question. The committee reported in 
1914, recommending the adoption of the same standards which they 
called Indian Railways Weights based on a maund of 40 seers, a seer 
of 80 tolas, and a tola being 180 grains, equal to the weight of a 
rupee. Immediately afterwards, however, the War 'intervened and 
no action could be taken on the committee’s report on an all- India 
basis. 

Since then it is only the Government of Bombay which have 
enacted a comprehensive legislation called the Bombay Weights and 
Measures Act of 1932 which has been applied to the whole of the 
Bombay Presidency from March 1936. According to the Bombay 
Act, a tola consists of 180 grains, 80 tolas making one seer. The 
maund equals 40 seers, and 3 maunds make a Bombay Map. 
Similarly, standards have been prescribed for measures. Weights 
and measures laboratories have been set up to verify and check 
these weights and measures. The Act is administered by the 
Director of Industries, assisted* by an extensive inspection staff 
throughout the province. It is, however, understood that the old 
weights and measures which were being used before the introduc- 
tion of the standards, have not yet been withdrawn and it is likely 
that they are still being used in some places, particularly in the 
remote rural areas. Similarly, it is understood that both the pound 
and seer continue to be used so that merchants may use the pound 
weight for selling and seer weight for buying. An ordinary buyer 
believes that a seer is equivalent to 2 lb., but it actually weighs 2*057 
lb. 

\ 

Under the new constitution, weights and measures is a pro- 
vincial subject, but the establishment of standards of weight is 
central. The tola, seer and maund are the most widely used in the 
country, the tola being commonly understood to be equivalent to 
the weight of a new rupee (180 grains Troy). The weights used 
on all the railways are the maund and seer, each seer weighing 80 
tolas and a maund consisting of 40 seers. Since these weights are 
the ones mostly widely known, it is suggested that the following 
standard weights should be adopted for India : — 

Weight of a rupee (180 grains Troy) . . — 1 Tola. 

80 Tolas . . . . . . = 1 Seer. 

40 Seers . . . . . . = 1 Maund. 

These standards would correspond to the standard weights 
adopted in Bombaj’’ and cause the least dislocation of the existing 
systems followed in the several areas. Once these were standardised. 
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local . Governments could introduce in addition, such multiples or 
sub-multiples of these weights as might be desirable to fit in with 
other local weights in common use. It is also suggested that the 
Provincial and State Governments might give some attention to the 
question of the scales employed for wholesale and retail trade. 
The Government of India have decided to introduce central legisla- 
tion for standardising weights, and Provincial Governments will 
.then be in a better position to take active steps to put the standard 
weights into operation. 

' B. — ^Research. 

(1) Cigarette tobacco. 

India is one of the largest tobacco producing countries of the 
•world, but by far the larger part of her production is suited to the 
needs of the local market. The quality in demand for local con- 
sumption has not been suitable for export to and consumption in 
European markets “where there has been a rising demand for the 
cigarette leaf, largely of the fine-cured type. With a view to increase 
the foreign trade of India in this commodity and improve the 
economic i)o&ition of the tobacco grower, it is natural that attention 
of tobacco research institutions in the countrj’^ has been largely con- 
centrated- on the production of cigarette -tobacco suitable for export 
and manufacture of cigarettes within the country. 

The earliest (1920-25) attempts to produce cigarette leaf on a 
commercial scale were made in the Guntur district by the Indian Leaf 
Tobacco Development Company, Limited, which introduced several 
exotic varieties from the United States of America among which the 
most successful was the Adcock variety. This tobacco Avas cured on 
racks but the colour obtained fell short of that Avhich is desirable in 
a good cigarette leaf. Plue-curing experiments were conducted at 
Pusa in Bihar during 1925-27, which 'established the superiority of 
this process in getting a bright lemon yellow colour from the Adcock 
variety. 

In 1924, at Pusa, Adcock was crossed with Pusa Type 28, Avhich 
was considered to be the best of the Pusa types for cigarette 'manu- 
facture and one of the 52 types originally isolated by the Howards. 
A large number of hybrids were raised from this cross and of these, 
two numbers, H. 142 and H. 177 have proved to be heavier in yield 
and pqual in quality to Adcock. Under conditions prevailing at 
Pusa, however, any cigarette tobacco grown in the area gives a dis- 
tinct earthy fiavour. 

At the Nadiad tobacco farm in the Charotar area, experiments 
are' being conducted in hybridisation and curing cigarette tobacco. 
The local Gandm wliich is a high yielding variety with deficiency in 
quality, from'the point of view of cigarette manufacture, was crossed 
•with Adcock and one of the hybrids resulting from this cross is 
reported to be suitable for the manufacture of lower quality cigarettes. 
At the agricultural research station at Guntur, experiments are 
being conducted on cigarette tobacco with regard to h 3 ’-bridisation, 
selection, rotation and the effect of environmental factors on quality 
and fiavour. 



For close ou twenty years, the Indian’ Leaf .Tobacco Develop- 
ment ComjDany has been carrying on experimental research .work 
on cigarette leaf and advising gro’v\fers in regard to crop rotations, 
cultivation, correct use of fertilisers, etc., particularly in the Guntur 
area. 

Since 1936, the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has 
taken up a scheme for co-ordinated research in the production of- 
cigarette tobacco in co-operation with the Imperial. Agricultural 
Research Institute and nine provinces and States, The- schem& 
involves ; — 

(a) Determination of ax'eas suitable for the production of 
cigarette tobacco, and 

(h) Detailed manurial, curing, chemical and breeding ex- 
periments and control of leaf curl disease at the 
Central Tobacco Research Station at Guntur under 
the control of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute. 

Each co-operating province and state has been provided with 
two flue-curing barns (in a few cases with onty one) and the cured 
leaf obtained is subjected to tests by experts. The \vork at the 
Guntur station involves the study of the effect of different manures 
on the cured leaf, curing of leaf produced under different manu- 
rial and cultural conditions, chemical analysis of the leaf at 
different stages of curing and ageing, and the possibilities of the 
control of leaf curl disease. It is also intended to take up the work- 
of breeding new types and experiments on the valuations in the 
quality of leaf produced on different kinds of soil. The scheme is 
yet in its early stages of experimentation. 

Of all the -agricultural crops, the raising of a successful tobacco 
crop, particularly for cigarette manufacture, probably requires- 
the largest amount of skill, knowledge and experience, and there is 
at present no offlcial source in India from which the producers can 
obtain expert advice and guidance with regard to the* production and 
manufacture of cigarette tobacco. Considering that during the 
past twelve years, the most dominant problem in the tobacco trade 
of the country" is the production of leal’ of a quality approaching 
that which is used in .the manufacture of the popular brands pf 
Virginian cigarettes here as well as abroad, it is considered desir-' 
able that the services of such an expert officer should be made avail- 
able to the tobacco producers. The Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research has now taken up this question and is sending three 
Indian officers abroad for the .study of tobacco cultivation, curing 
and marketing. 

It may further be suggested that in order to ensure and expand' 
a market at home and abroad, any scheme for the expansion of the. 
area under cigarette tobacco should be linked up lyith a system of 
standardised grades, so that cigarette manufaetui’ers in India, and 
the leaf importing countries overseas, might be certain of a regular, 
supply of a uniform quality. As a preliminary step to this," 
arrangements may have to be made by the Provincial and State 
Departments of Agriculture to educate the grower to grow only that 
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Plates showing the types and number of colonies of micro-organisms which grew on tobacco extract agar when inoculated 

with Jaffna and Meenampalayam tobaccos in a dilution of 1 in 200. 




Facing page 361.] 



Apparatus for smoking hookah tobacco. 

(The one on the left is an ordinary hookah used by the poorer people. 
The tobacco is put in the bowl on the top and the smoke passes through 
water contained in the coconut shell at the bottom. The hookah 
on the right is more elaborate and expensive used by middle and upper 
class smokers. The small object between the two hookahs is the 
Chilam, an earthen pipe used for smoking raw tobacco.) 


variety for^ whieli his area -is found- most suitable. The resulte of 
research should indicate the variety or varieties which wo^d be 
host suited for different areas. It might then be necessary to com. 
trol the purity of the variety through the distribution of seed and 
exercise Control over the quality of the crop through advisory and 
propoo-anda work and growers’ associations and by suitable legisla- 
tion! where necessary, designed to foster the establishment of one 
variety areas. ^ 

(2) Cigar and cheroot tobacco. 


India once possessed a flourishing cigar industry, .and Indian 
cig&rs, in general, have probably been regarded as a cheap, medium, 
quality smoke. On account of tlie general decline in tke popularly 
of cigars in favour of the cigarette, however, the importance of the 
industry has now considerably declined. 

borne investigations have been carried out bj’’ the Bengal 
Department of Agriculture at Rangpur (North Bengal) and 
several imported types were tried for the production of cigar 
wrappers and fillers. Of these Sumdira, Pennsylvanici and MdnillO' 
varieties have been found successful. 


Ill countries where the production of fine cigar leaf is success- 
ful, cultivation is done on large plantations which are very care- 
fully worked and supendsed, even individual plants being attended 
to. At present this type of cultivation appears to be beyond the scope 
of Indian tobacco growers. The local demand for cigars and 
cheroots is adequately met with by the manufacturers established 
in Madras and Burma and it would probably continue to be ad- 
vantageous to import the fine quality Sumatra ■wrapper for the 
manufacture of superior cigars for some time to come. Consider- 
ing that the demand for cigars and cheroots is on the decline within 
the country and abroad, it appears that research in the production 
of cigar leaf offers a less promising field than in the production of 
cigarette leaf. 


(3) Indigenous ttpbs of tobacco. 

The main problem of indigenous tobaccos used for hidi, hookah, 
ehe’ynng and snuff appears to be improvement in yield and quality. 
No work on the.se lines is being done for any of these types of tobacco, 
except at the Nadiad tobacco farm in the Charotar area. Exten- 
sive work was done in selection from the local varieties of hidi 
tobacco and three ’ selections, G. 6 (from Gaudiu), P. 45 (from 
Film) and 28 (also from Piliu), which have been isolated, are 
superior ni peld, if not in quality. G. 6 has gained considerable 
popularity since it gives a higher yield, can withstand frost and 
involves less labour in its cultivation. It is reported that about 
tourth-fifths of the area under bidi tobacco in Kaira District of 
Bombay is now under the Gandiu and Filin selections. 

similar research might be undertaken in 

Standi'dkS chapters on Supply and Grading and 

btandaidisation, considerable quantities of Jaffna chewing tobacco 
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are aimuallj'^ imported from Ceylon to Travancore. In spi^e of its 
very high price, this tobacco has particular attra-ction for consumers 
in the Travancore and Cochin areas, because of its peculiar taste, 
though, in physical character, it appears to be similar to tlie Meenam- 
'palayam tobacco produced in the Coimbatore district. A micro^ 
biological analysis of . these two varieties indicates two distinct 
formations of colonies of organisms (see plate facing page- 360; 
and it is possible that the peculiar taste possessed by the Jafna 
tobacco is the result of the diiferences in the micro-organisms 
present in the cured leaf of these two varieties. It is, therefore, for 
consideration if the taste of Meenamyalayam tobacco cannot be 
turned into that of Jaffna by transferring the organisms present in 
the cured leaf of Jaff'na to that of Meenampalayam. 

0.— Seed. 

Except in the ease of Virginia cigarette tobacco, there is no 
dependable source from where the growers, can obtain their seed 
supplies. Even in the case of Virginia the ohl}’^ reliable source is 
the Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company, Limited, operat- 
ing in the GnnUir area. The reputation of this area for a uniforni 
type is almost entirely due to the distribution of seeds and' seedlings 
by this company which maintains at Chirala, seedbeds covering 
about 75 acres almost entirely under the IJarnsov\s Special variety. 
The seedlings raised from this are generally given by the company 
to growers who enter into contract with the company for the delivery 
of the cured leaf. Any excess of seeds and seedlings is .supplied 
by tlie company to other parties demanding them. It is understood 
that fresh seed of Virginia imported from the United States of 
America deteriorates under conditions prevailing in India and that 
the company has to import fresh supplies of seed every third or 
fourth year. The problems of acclimatising the seed of Virginia 
tobacco under Indian conditions are therefore extremely important, 
and it is suggested that experiments might be undertaken in the 
principal cigarette tobacco producing areas, viz., Gnntur, Mysore 
and Saliaranpur. Bulk of the cigarette tobacco growers either 
raise their own seeds or obtain seeds and seedlings either from their 
neighbours or the local seed suppliers. Due to natural cross fertiU- 
sation and the fact that majority of the growers and local village 
seed suppliers do not know the scientific methods of raising tobacco 
seeds, the seed supplies available to the bulk of the growers are far 
from reliable. During the course of this survey, several exporters 
and groVers from the Gaintur area expressed that the quality of the 
Guntur crop has generally deteriorated during the past five years 
on account of the use of faulty seeds and seedlings by the growers, 
and that the question of supply of reliable seeds is of utmost import- 
ance to keep up and improye the reputation of Chintur area for the 
flue-cured leaf; One of the items of work taken up b3'‘ the Indian 
Tobacco Association is the supply of reliable seeds and seedlings to 
Virginia tobacco growers about which enquiries are being made. 

Almost the onlj'- varietjj'^ of Virginia cigarette leaf grown in 
India is the Sarrison’s Special introduced by the Indian Leaf 
Tobacco Development Company by the importation of seed from 
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America. Tlie -word ‘‘ Virginian ” describes a type and does not 
mean tobacco leaf groAvn in Virginia alone. It has no place in the 
American system of tobacco classification where all cigarette leaf is 
classed as flue-cured. The bulk of the flue-cured leaf is "grown in 
Carolina and Georgia, smaller quantities being produced in 
Virginia, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi. Enquiries made this 
year (1938) by the Central Marketing Staff from some of the seed 
suppliers of the Virginia Bright Belt of the United States, show 
that the Harrison’s Special variety is not at all grown in America 
to any appreciable extent and that Gold Dollar, Bonanza, Virginia 
Bright Leaf and Yell(nv Mammoth are the most common varieties. 
Other varieties of cigarette leaf grown to a smaller extent are 
Jamaica Wrapper, Cash and White Stem. In fact it appears to be 
difScult even to get the seed of Harrison’s Special which is reported 
by some of the American seed suppliers as too coarse to produce 
a fine type of cigarette leaf under American conditions. One 
of the Extension Tobacco Specialists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who has had some experience of Indian condi- 
tions reports that the Bonanza variety is the nearest approach to 
the Harrison’s Special and that it will be difficult to distinguish 
these two varieties under field conditions. He further says that 
Gold Dollar is by far the most popular variety grown in America, 
as it cures more easily than other varieties and produces leaf of a 
very fine texture and quality, and that it might also suit Indian 
conditions. 

It will be therefore desirable to try, under conditions prevail- 
ing in the different cigarette tobacco producing areas of India, at 
least the seed of the Bonanza and Gold Dollar varieties. 

Almost all the growers of indigenous varieties of tobacco pro- 
duce their own seed for raising seedlings. They leave some ^ants 
untopped and the pods when mature are collected, dried and stored. 
In Bombay, the usual practice is to allow the ratoon crop to mature 
and bear seed. Owing to reasons such as heavy showers just after 
sowing seed, insect attack, disease, etc., a grower may fall short of 
seedlings at the time of planting. In such a case he generally pro- 
cures seedlings from neighbours, friends or relations, usually free. 
Generali}'- the growers are not very particular about the selection 
of plants for^ raising seed and this is possibly due to their belief 
that the quality of the leaf depends entirely on -lihe nature of soil 
and cultivation. 

It appears that only in the Charotar area, extensive efforts were 
made by the Bombay Department of Agriculture to distribute the 
seeds of improved selections, 'G. 6, P. 45 and P. 28 which are 
reported to cover about four-fifths of the hidi tobacco area in Kaira 
district. In Bihar attempts were made to distribute Virginia 
tobacco seeds of H, 142, H. 177, Adcoch and Harrison’s Special, but 
without any appreciable results. 

D. — ^Trade associations. 

Mention has already been made of the market operators’ asso- 
ciations in Nipani, Sangli and Jayasingpur. These appear to be 
the onl}^ three places in the whole of India and Burma “where there 
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exist trade associations organised by merchants in the tobacco 
trade. The Merchants' League established . in 1919 at Nipani has 
fixed the units of sale, rates of commission, other miscellaneous 
charges and deductions in weight. Eates of discount for immediate 
payment and interest rates on overdues are also fixed, while the 
rules of the League stipulate that no member of . the League may 
deal wth any person who has not cleared his accounts with another 
member of the League. . The . Merchants’ Association established in 
1933 at Jaysingpur also works on similar lines as that- at Nipani. 
The rules made by the Sangli Chamber of Commerce stipulate the 
time of opening and closing of the market place, the order and units 
of sales, conditions of sale, commission and other charges, deductions 
in weight and rates of discount and interest charges. 

The Indian Tobacco Association at Cuntur to which a refer- 
ence has been made in the chapter on Classification, Grading and 
►Standardisation, concerns itself mainty with the introduction of 
standard grades for cigarette leaf, and the issue of periodical 
bulletins and leaflets giving information on market intelligence, 
cultivation, curing and grading. 

E. — ^Marketing of tobacco in other countries. 

(1) Producing countries. 

(a) United States of America . — ^About one-third of the total 
quantity of unmanufactured tobacco which enters into inter-' 
national trade is supplied by the United States of America. ^ The 
United States trade in unmanufactured tobacco is highly organised. 
Statutory standard grades for all types of tobacco are prescribed.' 
All warehouses and warehousemen are licensed and controlled under 
the “ Eegulations for Warehousemen Storing Tobacco ” made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under authority of the United States 
Warehouse Act. A tobacco inspection, market news and demonstra- 
tion service has been established. The inspection service under- • 
takes inspection and certification of the grade on tobacco, before 
sale, at auction markets. Packed tobacco is also inspected and the 
grade certified upon application by interested parties.. Prior to 
1936 a small fee was charged for this service which is- now given 
free to growers. During the years 1931 to 1.935, 108 to 186 million 
lb. of farmers’ tobacco were sold annually under standard and 
certified grades at auction markets. Under the demonstration ser- 
vice, the tobacco growers are acquainted with the , objects of the 
inspection and market news services and how these services can be 
best used. The market news -service consists of issuing daily and 
weekly price reports prepared from the price data secured at the 
auction warehouses. 

. The marketing method most extensively followed is the auction' 
warehouse system which prevails throughout the flue-cured, Burley, 
dark air-cured and fire-cured areas. Before bringing -the tobacco 
to the auction warehouse market, the farmers sort the leaf on the 
farm according to quality and tie it into' hands containing 5 to 20 
leaves. On receipt at the warehouse, the leaf is .arranged for sale 
on flat baskets placed in ro'ws on the floors of the auction sales- 
rooms. Each lot or basket' is then weighed and a warehouse ticket' 
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is’ placed' on -tlie lot. , The ticket sho'ws the name of the sellers and 
the number of pounds of tobacco in the- lot, and may give other 
'information for. the purpose of identification. Space is provided 
on the ticket for the name of the buyer, the grade symbol of the 
buyer and the price at •which the tobacco is sold. It also has space 
in the upper right hand corner for the United States’, federal grades 
in markets where the Government inspection service exists. Imme- 
diately before the auction commences, an official inspector, carefully 
examines the different lots and writes on the ticket in the space pro- 
vided, the,, federal grade that correctly describes the tobacco in the 
iot and signs his initial. When the auction starts on e.ach lot, the 
grade of the lot is announced for the information of all parties con- 
cerned. The auctioneer, followed by sales-reeording clerks, passes 
rapidly from one. lot to another. The buyers on either side of the 
row draw out hands of tobacco and inspect them for bidding. 
Sales are made at a rapid speed, usually about 300 lots per hour 
although sales of 350 to 400 lots per hour are not uncommon. 
Unless the grower refuses to accept the price offered, which he has 
the privilege of doing, the warehouse renders him the account of the 
tobacco sold and gives him a cheque for the price realised after 
deducting market expenses, like weighing, warehousing, sampling 
and selling commission. So efficiently are the accounting and dis- 
bursing operations organised, that the grower may, if he desires, 
obtain payment- almost immediately after sale. ‘The requirements 
of an auction warehouse are ample floor space on a single floor and 
uniformity of- lighting, 

' Another method of marketing is the closed-lid auction system 
followed largely in the ease of Maryland tobacco. Under this method 
the tobacco is first packed in hogsheads on the farms and then con- 
signed to a broker or warehouse. iSamples are taken from hogsheads, 
sealed and displayed b^^ the broker' or the commission merchant. 
Buyers make sealed bids on the basis of the samples displayed. All 
the bids are. opened at the close of the day and the highest bidder 
receives the tobacco.' This method of selling prevails only at Balti- 
more, the sole market for the southern Maryland tobacco. 

The method of selling on the farm is predominant in the cigar 
tobaeco producing areas. Travelling buyers either operating as 
independent dealers or representing _ tobacco manufacturers visit 
the tobacco growers and effect sales. Purchases may be made by 
entering into contracts with the growers at some time during the 
growing season or by negotiations after the tobacco is harvested and 
cured. Such transaetions may be made at a flat price for all the 
grades or more commonly, af two -prices ; one, for that portion of the 
crop which grades at or above the standard agreed upon and another 
for tobacco of lower quality. 

Various attempts have been made in America to establish 
‘ ' pools for co-operative sale by tobacco producers. ' The -under- 
lying principle of a co-operative tobacco marketing association is the 
banding together of growers so that it will - be possible to. set up a 
compact '.busmess organisation for receiving, pooling and grading 
tobacco produced by the member growers or for storing for sale ^ at 
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a future date when marketing conditions become more favourable. 
There appear to be only five co-operative societies of importance at 
present in operation. The Northern Wisconsin Co-operative Tobacco 
Pool organised in 1922 and operating in a cigar leaf producing area 
has a little over 7,500 members. This organisation provides for 
federal grading of all tobacco received from its member growers 
through co-operation with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and Wisconsin Department of Farms and Markets. All 
packing and warehousing services are rendered by the association 
which also arranges for the sale of tobacco for its members. Pro- 
ducers are paid by pooling the receipts from the sale of each grade 
for the entire crop, each grower receiving the same price for tobacco 
of a given quality produced within the year. Large stocks are held 
by the association, sometimes for as long as two or three years, and a 
financing plan has been developed whereby cash advances are g;^iyen 
to the producers against stocks of tobacco. Three other co-operative 
marketing associations operate in Kentucky and Tennessee, mostly 
dealing with dark-fired tobaccos. The Maryland Tobacco Growers' 
Association organised in 1907 and- having a membership of more 
than 5,000 growers functions substantially' as co-operative brokerage 
agency on the Baltimore market. Some of these co-operative asso- 
ciations have helped to maintain prices in the open competitive 
markets, but where they have resulted in holding up supplies for a 
prolonged period, 'they have either failed or only achieved partial 
success. Where serious failures have resulted, they have usually 
been due to several causes of which three are important, viz,, (?) all 
farmers not joining the movement, the buyers were able to satisfy 
much of their requirements outside the co-operative pool, so that the 
< pool was left with large unsold stocks at the end of the season, (m) no 
agreement could be reached among the growers to limit cultivation 
sufficiently for the following crop to prevent competition between 
the new crop and Lhe slock left over from the previous year, and at 
times, stocks had to be carried by the pools for a period of even 
three years, and (m) a point came at which 'banks declined to finance 
the stock with the result that the co-operative pools were forced to 
sell at the best prices obtainable. 

The important tobacco markets particularly' in Virginia 
have organised tobacco boards of trade for the purposes of encourag- 
ing, promoting and regulating sales and trade in leaf tobacco. -The 
members of this board of trade are usually the operators of the auetion 
warehouses and the buyers on the market. These tobacco boards 
appoint their own officers from among their members who are 
ompowei’ed to enforce proper observance of all rules, regulations and 
bye-laws and to punish offenders by such fines or penalties as' the 
majority of members may determine to impose. These boards cus- 
tomarily regulate the sales, rapidity of sales, the time at which the 
sales are to start and stop, the time when payment for tobaqeo shall 
be made by buyers, the inspection and weighing of trucks of tobacco 
and the filling in of weekly and monthly reports, giving the number of 
pounds of tobacco sold by each warehouse and the average price 
received. They also impose fines on the members found guilty of 
breaking the rules, prohibit the purchase of tobacco by any one not a 
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member of tlie board of trade' aud assist planters in settling any 
disputes which may arise between them and the members of the board , 
of trade. The tobacco boards of trade have rendered valuable ser- 
vice by bringing the buyers and ^warehousemen closer together in 
respect of sales, settling of ' disputes and building up of markets, 
though the tobacco growers have not jmt been represented on them. 

Between 1927 and 1930, the production of tobacco in the United 
States increased by over 36 per cent, without a corresponding rise in 
the domestic and foreign demand. In consequence, there was a 
continuous decline ■ in price and rise in stocks. These difficulties 
were, however, not confined to tobacco growers alone and with a view 
to help farmers, the Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed in May 
1933. The main object of this Act was to secure a rise in prices of 
farm products and thus restore the purchasing power of the farmer. 
So far as tobacco was- concerned, a programme was drawn up under 
the provision of the Aet to obtain reduction in accumulated stocks 
by restricting current and future crops. The fidl plan involved 
definite contracts with growers and the offer of certain rental and 
other payments to them in consideration of their reducing production 
in 1931 and 1935. Funds for this purpose were - provided by u 
“ processing tax ” imposed with effect from 1st October 1933, at the 
rate of 4.2 .cents, per lb.- (farm sales weight) , Prices were not slow 
to respond to the action taken. In 1932, the average farm price was 
10.5 cents, per lb., which in 1934 rose to 21.3 cents, per lb. In Janu- 
aiy 1936, however, the Supreme Court declared the processing taxes 
'and contracts with growers as unconstitutionaL Immediately after 
this ruling the Soil Conservation Act was amended to assist the 
farmers and to give them practically the same privileges as were 
intended to be given under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Pay- 
ments to growers under the soil conservation programmes were' 
smaller than under the Agricultural Adjustment Aet. 

The new Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 provides for 
continuing the soil conservation programmes and makes provisions 
to stabilise supplies of five major commodities, cotton, wheat, corn, 
tobacco and rice. The act aims at certain supply levels for the five 
commodities. These levels are established in fixed percentages above 
normal supply, and, in most cases, are the sum of normal domestic 
and export requirements, due arrangements being made' for carry- 
overs. As a result of experience gained since 1933 when the first 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed, attempts are now being 
made to maintain an economic balance between production, consump- 
tion and demand under the provisions of the new Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and soil conservation programmes. 

Cb) Canada . — ^Bulk of the commercial production of tobacco in 
Canada is located in Ontario and Quebec. The most common method 
of marketing is what is known as the “ barn-buying ” system. In 
addition, a small portion of the crop is sold after, being graded and 
packed.- Under the barn-buying system, the buyers maintain a staff 
of fieldmen who inspect the crop in the field, while curing, and after 
being piled. When the market opens, the buyer visits the farm and 
offers an average price per pound for the crop. If the offer is accept- 
lillGAE 



ai)I6' the grower signs a contract with the buyer and awaits instruc- 
libil as to stripping and delivery of the crop. Payment is made oh ■ 
Lhfe basis of weight when delivered at the packing house. This barn- ' 
buying system is considered by some as unsatisfactory, yet both the- 
producers and domestic buyers appear loath to abandon it. Most of 
the dark tobaccos are gro'wn under contract with the buyers. In 
Quebec^ part of the crop is marketed through co-operative associa- 
tions. 

Slarketing of flue-cured leaf in Ontario is under the control of a 
marketing association, the membership of which is made up of pro- 
ducers and buyers. Each year, before buying commences, all crops- 
are appraised as to their relative value, A joint committee upon 
\^hich producers and buyers have equal representation then nego- 
tiates a minimum average price for the entire crop, and fixes a date 
for the commencement of buying operations. 'Actual purchases of 
individual crops are not controlled except that the buying com- 
panies, all of which are licensed by the association, must purchase 
only from licensed growers unless authorised by the association to do- 
otherwise. A measure of acreage control is associated with the 
scheme. The Burley crop is marketed under a similar plan. 

(c) Southern Rhodesia . — The system of marketing adopted in 
Southern Ehodesia has changed from time to time and the methods 
have included sale by auction, private treaty, sealed tender and 
contract. In 1910, the auction system was introduced because 
sales by private treaty had given disappointing results. Due to a' 
disagreement between sellers and buyers auction sales were subse- 
quently discontinued in 1914. After the failure of the auction 
system the Rhodesian Tobacco Co-operative Society was registered 
to undertake the warehousing and marketing of tobacco. Up to 
1918 this society marketed tobacco under contract with two leading 
manufacturing firms in the Union of South Africa. In 1923 the 
society was placed in voluntary liquidation and its assets and liabi- 
lities were taken over by the Rhodesian Tobacco Warehouse and 
Export Co., Ltd. The new company Was composed of members of 
the old society and conducted its business more or less on the same 
lines. In 1926 this company exported a fairly large quantity of 
lobaceb to the United Kingdom and in 1927 allowed their own con- 
tract with the South African buyers to lapse. It instituted sales 
Ideklly by sealed tender and later by private treaty. In 1928’ the- 
auction system was re-introduced but discontinued almost imme- 
diately. The method of marketing of Southern Rhodesian Tobacco 
into the Union of South Africa was subject to alterations in . 1930' 
and the latter country imposed an import duty on tobacco in excess 
of a quota of 2 million lb. of Virginian and 4 million lb. of Turkish 
tobacco which was allowed” duty free. The Southern Rhodesian 
Tobacco Board was formed to administer this quota. 

The Tobacco Marketing Act, 1936, of Southern Rhodesia, which 
.has been recently put into operation, vests the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Lands with extensive powers to regulate the sale and' export 
of tobacco. The Minister’s powers are exercised by a board which 
consists of SIX themljers representing the public service, the growers;. 
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the buyers All buyers oi tobacco are required to get licens^ 
the boS w4b are valid for one year. The board also grants 
one year licenses to such premises as it may deem suitable for t e 
sale of tobacco by auction. The board may from time to time fix a 
tariff for -weighing, selling and commission charges. No tobacco is 
permitted to be sold or bartered within the colony . in any othCT 
manner than by auction on licensed auction floors, nor can any 
tobacco which is not tobacco as defined for the purposes of the Act bq 
offered for sale on any licensed auction floor except with the permis-" 
aon of the board. Besides, no person is allowed to use 
poses of manufacture or for sale any tobacco produced in bouthern 
Ehodesia unless purchased on licensed auction floors. 

Every year, each registered grower was to be allowed his sales 
quota in the tobacco requirements of the local and protected markets 
for the season. No person was to be allowed to export any tobacco 
from the colony except under the permission issued under the autho- 
rity of the Minister. The board has powers with the approval of 
the Minister to require growers, licensed auction floor ownps and 
buyers, to supply such information as it may require regarding their 
operations. The auction system proved acceptable but the allocation 
to individuals of the quantity, which they might produce and might 
sell gave rise to dissatisfaction. An amending act of 1937 abolished 
all restrictions on the quantity of tobacco the grower might sell. 

(d) Union of South Africa . — In South Africa, growers are 
organised into producers’ co-operative organisations. There is an 
element of compulsion in the South African co-operative movement. 
When three-fourths of .the producers in any area producing al- 
together at least three-fourths of any specified agricultural produce, 
are members of a co-operative society, then that society can, in 
accordance with the Co-operative Society Act, move the Government 
to order, that aU producers in that area, whether members of the 
society or not, must deliver their crop to and sell through the society. 
The co-operative societies generally • own warehouses where the 
tobacco is received, graded and baled. The bales are handled indivi- 
dually and the owners of respective bales are debited with the cost of 
handling. Tobacco is sold according to grades. All the co-operative 
societies are associated in the Central Co-operative Tobacco Company 
yhich regulates prices at which leaf may be sold to local manufac- 
turer and controls selling o’f the whole of the surplus stocks of the 
members, available ^ for export. Thus a practice of centralised 
selling combined with that of giving the farmer at the time of deli- 
very of his crop, an advance based on its anticipated market value, 
has been established. An Act of 1935 set up a Control Board as the 
main administrative body to cany out any regulations that might 
be laid down by the Minister of Agriculture, which may include 
grading and standardisation, prohibition of manufacture or sale of 

^ quality and other regulations considered to 

prove beneficial to the industry generally. 

the NtLSf/ example of Southern Rhodesia, 
troV fOT adopted a system of state con- 

• .c marketing of tobacco under the Tobacco Marketitiir 
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Ordinance enacted in December 1937. For the present, this Ordi- 
nance applies only to flue-cured tobacco. Provision has been made 
to set up a Tobacco Control Board consisting of officials and non- 
officials selected from among the growers, buyers and exporters. The 
Board is empowered to register growers, "license buyers and auction 
floors, control the procedure on the auction floors, fix the maximum 
charges for weighing and selling on the auction floors and even to 
determine the minimum selling prices. The Board has also got 
power to establish and control a tobacco pool, to which every gro%ver 
is to contribute all his tobacco that is not required for the local 
market or for export under permit or is not sold on an auction floor. 

No grower is allowed to produce flue-cured tobacco unless regis- 
tered with the Board in accordance with the provisions of Tobacco 
Marketing Ordinance. Flue-cured tobacco, and any other type to 
which the Ordinance may be applied by notification, can be only sold 
by auction on a licensed auction floor. No person is allowed to pur- 
chase tobacco unless duly licensed. OroAvers are permitted to retain 
a certain percentage of produce for home consumption, while the 
export is restricted b}" quota certificates and ex[)ort permit? 

(/) Japan . — A tobacco monopoly law is in operation ju Japan 
from 1898. In July 1904 a revised tobacco laAv was enacted which 
extended the monopoly control over manufacture and sales. Private- 
ly owned factories Avere taken oA^er by the Government, additional 
factories constructed and the entire industry managed by the mono- 
poly. Sales by the monopoly Avere made to licensed wholesalers, who 
in turn, sold to licensed retailers. In 1931 the wholesale system 
was abolished and the monopoty established its own marketing 
organisation, delivering tobacco directly from the monopoly to 
licensed retailers. At present the monopoly has complete control 
-over all aspects of the tobacco industry from the time the seeds are 
planted until the finished goods reach the consumers. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco is permitted only to licensed growers and controlled 
by the monopoly. The monopoly guarantees a per acre return on 
tobacco for each grower. All operations in the cultivation of tobacco 
are regulated and the methods of harvesting and curing are laid 
down. After curing, the tobacco leaf must be carefully graded and 
tied into hands in a prescribed manner ; even the material that may 
be used for Avrapping and tying the bundles is prescribed. Tobacco 
inspectors are employed to see that all the monopoly rules and regu- 
lations are carried out. The farmers’ crop can only be sold to the 
monopoly. If any grower fails to follow the specified instructions, 
his license is liable to be cancelled. If his tobacco leaf is not graded 
and packed according to the monopoly regulations, it is not purchased 
until it is properly graded and packed. After the tobacco leaf 
reaches the monopoly, it remains in its possession until sold in the 
form of retail tobacco products or exported as leaf. Re-drying, 
storing, manufacture, sale to retailers and export are all carried out 
by the monopoly. 

Japanese tobacco monopoly has no purchasing organisation in 
India and prefers to leave the exports of Indian tobacco to Japan to 
commercial interests. Consequently the monopoly has no repre- 
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sentative fo cheek consignments before despatch -to Japan/ Their 
•purchases are made in Japan and not in India, and consequently, 
the exporter from India has every chance of getting Ins consign- 
ment rejected and returned to India, though such occasions are 
■extremely few. Before ascertaining the annual requirements * oi 
•foreign tobacco the monopoly estimates the production within the 
country and related territories and then submits, its own estimates 
of requirements. The funds required are afterwards officiaUy 
sanctioned and the monopoly is then in a position to notify its 
Requirements by about the end of September every year. As 
explained in Chapter X, the country {Natu) cigarette tobacco 
exported from India to Japan becomes ready for the market in April 
and May so that the exporters from Guntur (Madras) have .to, 
purchase leaf from the growers during these months in the hope of 
getting orders in September and October which is a matter of chance. 
It is apparent that it is exceedingly difficult to depend on ' the 
Japanese demand for the extension of cultivation of country cigarette 
tobacco in India. In fact, the area under this type of tobacco is 
largely declining in preference to the flue-cured cigarette tobacco, 
due to the uncertainty of the Japanese demands, but more particularly 
owing to the better prices realized for the Virginia leaf. 


( 2 ) Consuming countries. 


The strongest current of international export trade in unmanu- 
factured tobacco is towards Europe and hence the countries in 
Europe are the most important consumers of tobacco. From the 
point of view of control over the tobacco industry, the European 
countries may be divided into three classes : (i) countries where all 
aspects of tobacco industry are controlled by a monopoly, (n) 
countries where only some phases of the industry are controlled 
through “ cartels ”, Government supervision or other regulatory 
measures, and {in) non-monopoly countries who levy import duties 
and excise taxes. 


The non-monopoly countries are the United Kingdom, Nether- 
lands, Finland, Norway, Denmark, Greece, -Switzerland and 
Belgium. In Germany, Portugal and the Baltic States there are 
no actual monopolies but certain phases of the industry are sub- 
jected to Government or other regulations of monopolistic nature. 
The monopoly countries are France, ItaU^" Sweden, Spain, Austria, 
■Hungary, Czechoslovalna, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
.Turkey and the U. S. S. R. AD these countries have State or Gov- 
.ernment monopolies except in Spain and Sweden where monopolies 

diUnn?^® private company under certain eon- 

■ditions The monopoly determines, the area to be planted and the 

nolT-w^ipl? marketed. The tobacco leaf is delivered to the mono- 
P0I3 which fixes the growers' prices. Where State monopolies exist 

+ ®^®rally the factories are owned by Governn-ent and 
state. fixed 4 fto 
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V Ja-} ]^-niied Kingdom — ^The United Kingdom is the -vrorld's 
ikmost fc'iigie ' importer of unmanufactured tobacco which is im- 
ported in two ways : (i) between 70 to 80 per cent, of the imported 
leaf is purchased in the country of production by one of the world’s 
largest' tobacco combines, the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Ltd., on behalf of its constituents, and (tV) the 
remainder of the imports passes through the hands of merchants, 
brokers and dealers before reaching the manufacturer. 

The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) holds 
dominant position controlling about three-fourths to four-fifths of 
the tobacco industry in Britain. This company was formed in 1901 
to resist an attempt then made on Britain’s tobacco industry by a 
powerful association of American manufacturers. It took over the 
•business of several firms from time to time and now controls the 
activities of over a dozen and a half firms. The constituent firms 
retain- their entities within the combination, but in the matter of 
purchase of leaf the company acts as a single iinit. The company’s 
activities now embrace all the branches of the industry' such as 
supply of seed and seedlings, buying and grading the leaf in 
accordance with the requirements of constituent firms, re-drying, 
packing, transport, warehousing, manufacture and distribution to 
wholesalers and retailers. The only branches not yet. covered by 
the company are actual growing of tobacco and selling to consumers. 
The company has got its own factories, reconditioning plants and 
warehouses in various countries including India. 

. The manufacturing firms who have not joined the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. purchase their supplies for the most part in the United 
Kingdom. On arrival in the United Kingdom, the tobacco pack- 
ages are removed from the ship’s side to the bonded warehouse 
-under Customs supervision and it is usual to have the packages 
weighed there as soon as possible after receipt. . The Customs regula- 
tions require that all importations of tobacco should be weiglied net 
within a specified period after the date of receipt in the bonded Ware- 
house. The Customs officials are very -particular about the weight 
las import duty is collected on the basis of net weight of tobacco. A 
4 lb. sample, is taken from each package, hogshead or bale by experi- 
enced warehouse officials at the time of inspection and weighing and 
.all sales are conducted on the basis of these samples. Sale by inspec- 
.tion and sample is therefore the rule and no business is conducted on 
.the basis of standard description of type and quality. The trade 
■appears to be satisfied with this method, the general view being that 
requirements of manufacturers vary to such an extent as to make it 
necessary for each manufacturer to see the actual sample before buy- 
ing. It is. however, of utmost importance that all leaf in a package 
•should conform to the sample and be as uniform as possible in the 
consignment offered for sale. It is in this respect that the leaf 
imported from America and also recently from Canada and Rhodesia 
has succeeded in establishing a good renutation amoner manufac- 
turers. It is also in this respect that complaints about Indian tobacco 
are most common and in consequence, the general price level of 
Indian lobaccos in the English market has been up to now, lower 



than that of tobacco imported from other coantries. The m^ax^ 

-kith the Indian leaf hitherto has been that unlike other c.oj^ntyies 
' .«uch as United States of America, Canada, and Rhodesia, there ?yere 
ho standard 'grades for Indian tobaccos and the' quality of cwsW 
•ment offered for sale in the English market was so uncertain that the 
buyer always quoted a much lower price for Indian leaf to. safeguard 
himself against the risk of bad leaf being mixed in the package, ^he 
general quality of the leaf produced in India during recent years has 
been as good as that found in any other part of the British Empire 
and if the standard grades are more fuUy adopted, there is no reason 
why Indian leaf should not win the confidence of British manufac- 
turers. Buyers must, however, give some encouragement to sellers 
by purchasing on the basis of the standard grades and by quoting 
differential prices for the different grades instead of a flat rate as at 
present. 


Large manufacturing interests in the United Kingdom obtain 
their supplies of Indian leaf chiefly from or through the Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development Co., Ltd., India. Most of the remaining 
portion of the Indian leaf, as it reaches the United Kingdom 
market, is shipped not by growers but by Indian exporters on con- 
signment -basis to be sold through London or Liverpool brokers 
and leaf merchants. 

All tobaccos are sold privatelj'- and the trade is not organised 
in the same way as for many other commodities. There are - no 
recognised auction sales nor are there regular exchanges, futures 
markets or standard forms of contract. The tobacco section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce does not control any selling organisa- 
tion, its main function being to discuss matters of general interest 
like duties, laws, etc. After the sale is effected a delivery order is 
usually handed over by the seller or his agent to the buyer who then 
makes his own arrangements for removing from the bonded ware- 
house as and when he requires tobacco after the payment of import 
duty. 


It is claimed that in the absence of a regular exchange or auction 
sales, sale of goods immediately on arrival in the United Kingdom 
IS not possible. To effect a sale, therefore, by private negotiations 
R takes^ some time which may range from a few weelcs to even a year 

depending on the keenness of demand for the type of tobacco offered 
for sale. 


(h) France.~The tobacco industry in Prance is controlled by 
a state monopoly which was first established in 1730. The monopoly 
has been in continuous operation since then except for a' break of 
wenty years from 1791 to 1811. The main object at the back of this 
early organisation was to increase the revenue of the Government. 

S of the monopoly 
has been used for the amortisation of the public debt. ^ 

(c) Oetmany . — There are several Government restrictions anrl 

^2?dT in ■’Germany is nominaUy 

j pnvate companies. Restrictions regarding packing and 
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■vrareliousirig and numerous taxation laws are reported to have greatly 
burdened the industry in recent 'years. Imports of leaf are governed 
by the new German irdport control laws. These laws allowed some 
latitude on the exchange requirements to buy tobacco leaf until 
September 1934 when -tobacco %vas placed under a supervisory and 
control board and from the standpoint of importation it became a 
controlled commodity. Tobacco production is under Government 
regulation and cigarette and smoking tobacco industries are under 
cartel organisation for the past several years. 

(d) Italy. — ^6^overnment monopoly controls the production, 
warehousing, manufacture and distribution of tobacco and tobacco 
products in Italy. .^All the leaf tobacco is inspected and that not 
coming up to the standards is destroyed. Cultivation of tobacco is 
permitted only to authorised growers. 

(e) Spain , — The tobacco industry in ..Spain is controlled by a 
monopoly conceded since 1930 to a company which receives a stipu- 
lated percentage of net profits for its services. 
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; . FINAL INTEE-CHAJPTBR.^ 

Sii]\iMARY OF Conclusions and Recommendations. 

/ 

Ttie animal yalne of the tobacco croxi grown in India 
is somewhere about 18 or 20 crores of rupees. If manu- 
factured tobacco products are included the total value 
is probably nearer 40 or 50 crores. The export trade 
alone is worth about 1 crore of rupees a year. It will be 
appreciated, therefore, that a small percentage of im- 
provement in price retuims owing to better marketing 
would mean a considerable addition to' the cash income 
of producers. 

Importance of quality. 

The general trend of prices indicates that good 
quality tobaccos are rising in price but the price of second 
rate tobacco is steadily failing. Exports of good quality 
tobacco are increasing, those of low quality decreasing. 
Imports of good quality cigarette and chewing tobaccos 
remain high and can only be displaced by the production 
of equally good quality in this country. At every turn 
quality is the most outstanding factor of importance in 
the marketing of tobacco. High quality not only re- 
sults in higher p)rices for producers but ensmns a wider 
market for Indian tobacco both in this country and 
abroad. ' ' 

Control of quality. 

So far as tobacco is concerned, ordinary competitive 
forces are not enough to ensure the production of the 
right quality. In most cases the grower does not know to 
wFat use his tobacco will eventually be put. 

The respective quality factors of cigarette, cheroot, 
cigar, hidi, Iwolmli and chewing tobaccos are entirely 
distinct and are not known to the producer. The 
problem of improving the quality of Indian tobacco can- 
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not, therefore, be left to individual growers. If the 
general level of quality is to be raised and maintained 
it can only be done by organised direction and control. 

A step in tliis direction has- been taken by the orga- 
nisation of the Indian Tobacco Association, which 
amongst other things seeks to educate the grower in the 
production of the right qualitj^ of cigarette leaf. Vol- 
untary effoi’ts of this kind, however, appear to have 
their limitations both in regard to the time taken to 
attain their objective and as regards the area covered. 
It IS a question whether the i3rovineial and State govern- 
ments, i^articulariy those covering the five main i)roduc- 
ing areas, should not take immediate steps to secure more 
direct control over tlie quality of tobacco produced in 
their area. 

Improved seed and seedlings. 


Unless special precautions are taken to x^revent 
cross-fertilisation, the quality of any iDarticular variety 
of to))acco deteriorates distinctly in a very short time. 
This is siDecially true of good quality Virginia cigarette 
loaf, and in this case it is customary for fresh siq^iDlies 
of iDure seed to be regularly imi^orted from the United 
States of America. 

Some attemx)t is being made by provincial and State 
Governments to joropagate pure seed on Government 
farms for subsequent distribution to growers. Mysore 
Slate has probably been most successful in these opera- 
tions with regard to Virginia Cigarette tobacco butanuch 
more needs to be done by the ajiiDropriate departmohts 
to maintain the purity of the seed and to organise its 
distribution or the distribution of seedlings to all grow- 

in their areas. This may be done either direid by 
the Agricultural Departments or through co-ox^erative 
- trade associations, but the problem is urgent. 
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. Better harvesting and curing methods. 

Little iDi’ogress lias been made in recent years in the 
methods emiiloyed in preparing tobacco for the market. 
•In spite of the number of Hue-curing barns having multi- 
plied considerably, the methods emxoloyed remain much 
the same although it would appear that the existing 
methods are susceptible of much improvement and the 
time of curing callable of being reduced considerably. 
The Impei'ial Co'micil of Agricultural Research has 
cstabliphed a number of experimental flue-curing barns 
throughout the comitry but much more needs to be done 
to speed up the practical application of the research 
work. 

A]iart from the fact that operators of curing bams 
are not fully informed as to the best technique of curing, 
many of them deliberately diy tobacco which they know 
is not suitable or fit for export or manufacturing pur- 
poses. Owners of redrying plants to some extent follow 
similar practices and process leaf which is altogether too 
low in quality. 

It is a question whether steps should not be taken, 
amongst other things, to license curing bams and re- 
d]’ying plants and exercise some control over their opera- 
tions, so as to ensure, for example, that they handle only 
leaf of a]}proved types and of a quality suitable for the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

Standard grades and methods of packing. 

A great deal of harm is done to the reputation of 
Indian tobacco by putting on the market low quality pro- 
duce which purports to be high grade. Defective leaf 
of poor quality is cured and ]3aeked mixed along with 
good quality leaf in such a way as to lead to unfair 
.eom]:>etition and to disappointment on the part of buyers. 
Further, owing to the absence - of any clearly defined 
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grades of quality the comiDarison of price quotations 
becomes impossible, and opens the way to malpractices'. 

It seems essentiaJ, if the quality of Indian tobaccos 
is to be improved and maintained, that buyers and sellers; 
from the growers onwards, should be induced— or com- 
pelled — to adopt standard grades and mel^ods of 
pacldng. 

So far as cigai’ette tobacco is concerned AGrMARK 
grades for Virginia and country leaf, both flue-cui’ed and 
sun-cured, have been prescribed under the Agricultural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, and the Indian 
Tobacco Association at Guntur have made themselves 
responsible for preiDaring seasonal standard samples of 
the various grades' which are sent to the High Commis- 
sioner for India, London, for exhibition and distribution 
to the trade in England and other countries. 

Many of the exporters have adopted the AGMARK 
system of grading and marldng their goods but more 
needs to be done to ensure the wider adoption and more 
general use of the i^rescribed grades. It would appear 
that the practical adoption of such grades might be 
ensured through a system of licensing buyers and. cur- 
ing barns already referred to, and by the exercise of 
some control over exjoorts on the basis of standard grades, 
particularly so far as tobacco disj)atched lor sale on con- 
signment abroad is concerned. 

Establishment of regulated markets and auction floors. 

Emm the report it is clear that there is an almost 
comxDlete absence of tobacco markets having a central 
and convenient -place where the growers can assemble 
their produce for sale as is customary in the case say of 
cotton or wheat. The establishment of regulated mar- 
kets at suitable centres, X3articulafly in the five main 
tobacco producing areas is, therefore, a matter for consi- 
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deration by the antborities in those areas. In establish- 
ing such markets it would be. desirable that the system of 
sale by oi3en auction on the floor of the market should be 
introduced and that growers should be induced to sort out 
their leaf and offer their tobacco for sale on the basis of 
standard grades. This in itself would act as a strong 
force in educating gj-owers to improve the quality of 
their leaf siiace they would be able to compare at once 
their prices with those obtained by other growers who had 
adopted better methods. 

The establishment of regulated markets for tobacco 
would make it possible to introduce a proper market 
news service with I’cgard to supplies and prices for the 
ijiforniation of buj'-ers and sellers. It would also be 
possible in such cases to reduce the amount of market 
charges which are at present scandalously high in some' 
parts. 

Im]3roved price returns. 

At present the grower gets only about 40 per cent, 
of the price realised for his Yirginia cigarette leaf sold 
in tlie United Kingdom, and only about 30 or 35 i3er cent, 
of the price secured for sun-cured country tobacco. It 
is evident, therefore, that there is considerable room for 
impi’oving the piice returns to growers by reducing the 
costs of distribution. Attention may be drawn here to 
a few of the leading points at which some reduction in 
distribution costs is possible. 

s 

Storage losses for exami3le on account of damage by 
insects alone are estimated at about Es. 10 lakhs per 
annum. Some use has already been made in this country 
of cool storage in warehouses where the temperature and 
humidity can be controlled but much more needs to be 
done in this direction. The provision of suitable safe 
warehouse accommodation in the main producing areas 
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would make it possible for lenders to advance money on 
tobacco witli saf.ety. At present the joint stock banks 
do very little business of this kind, and the amount of 
business done by the shroffs is also very small. At least 
one successful attempt on co-operative lines has been 
made and the lesson is worthy of study by co-operative 
departments in other areas. 

The numerous and often incomprehensible systems 
of weights provide much scope for exploiting illiterate 
producers and stand in the way of the development of 
trade and market news sei-sdce. Immediate action is, 
therefore, needed to adopt standard weights api^licable 
to the whole country. The types of scales used in the 
wholesale and retail trade also require urgent attention. 

The incidence of octroi duties levied by certain 
municipalities is so heavy as to lead to the diversion of 
trade and higher costs of distribution. Market charges, 
particularly in kind, and in the form of weight deductions 
are, as a rule very high and their regulation is called for. 
It is observed that the incidence of railway freight on 
raw and manufactured tobacco is relatively’' much higher 
than on the more valuable manufactured products, and 
it is for consideration whether some re-adjustment is not 
possible. 

Although the seasonal fluctuation in the piices of 
tobacco of different kinds seems very high, tobacco 
does not appear to suffer in the same way as other crops 
from a depression at harvest time. The reverse seems 
to be the case since prices are at their best immediately 
after harvest. This is largely owing to the fact that the 
quality of the earlier pickings is better than that of the 
late. Buyers are anxious to take delivery as soon as 
possible after harvest and any proposal to introduce co- 
operative marketing on the part of the growers would 
have to take into account the danger of holding back the 
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crop xLnless at the same time very effective steps were 
taken to ensure that the storage was of such a character 
that the quality improved rather than deteriorated. In 
general, if the tobacco is properly stored there should, 
in fact, be an improvement rather than a -deterioration 
of quality up to a period of about two years. 

In regard to prices generally the importance of 
stabilisation needs to be emphasised. In view of the fact 
that manufacturers of high quality products such as 
cigarettes and cigars, as a rule, hold about two years’ 
stocks in hand their requirements are fairly regular and 
steady. Any large variation in the amount of supplies 
pressed on the market by growers, is therefore liable to 
result in very much reduced prices. The presence of a 
relatively small quantity of unsold tobacco floating round 
the market has a very depressing effect on prices as the 
season advances. It would appear desirable therefore 
that every inducement should be given to buyers to 
enter into contracts with growers at the time of lolanting 
in order to ensure a ready market for all the growers’ 
produce at harvest time. 

Improved distribution of tobacco products. 

The use of certain constituents for flavo'uring some 
of the products is admissible, but hookah tobacco is com- 
monly adulterated mth sand, earth, cotton waste and 
other undesirable thiugs. Chewing and Mdi tobaccos 
are also subject to adulteration. Some steps are neces- 
sary to put a stop to the grosser forms of adulteration. 
It would not seem possible to deal with this entirely by 
deflning standard grades for say, hookah and chewing 
tobaccos as the practice is much too widespread. The 
use of the Agricultural Produce (G-rading and Marking) 
Act in connection with those products would, however, 
aipparently be of value to manufacturers, in so far as 
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many consumers of chewing tobacco, for example, pre- 
Per to use pure leaf rather Uian the manufactured article 
of unknown composition. The question of standardising 
and marking the better qualities is, therefore, a matter 
fo]’ consideration by the trade. 

Trade marks and other .distinguishing marks are 
freely copied and the widespread misuse of trade marks 
is an abuse calling lor legal remedy. 

Ai)art from these defects in the trade it is apparently 
common for manufacturers to resort to all kinds of 
devices — some of a questionable natime — ^to induce distri- 
butors to stock and sell their particular products. There 
is room for the further expansion -of the industrial manu- 
facture of tobacco products in this .country, but in order 
to ensure its development on sound lines it would seem 
desirable that there should be more consultation among 
manufacturers with a view to regulating the distribu- 
tion of their products on a sound basis. 

Certain provincial and State governments have 
adopted a system of charging licence fees from all tobacco ' 
traders and the majority of Indian States levy import 
and export duties, or have a system of auctioning out the 
rights to trade in tobacco and its products. MuniciiDali- 
ties also in many cases levy heavy octroi duties on the 
trade. The effect of such restiictions and regulations 
has, in some cases, resulted in driving out the industry 
and it seems necessary to .draw attention to the dangei' 
of such local restrictions which are designed solely for 
revenue purposes. If, however, a licencing system, for 
example, is combined with steps designed to control and 
improve the trade, particularly as regards quality, the 
system would appear to be advantageous to the industry 
rather than otherwise. This would be the case more es- 
pecially if an equitable system of control on an all-India 
basis could be arrived at. 
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■N^eed for closer study of local problems. , ' 

Each of the main producing areas has its own prob- 
lems distinct from those in other areas. In the Gruntur 
district of Madras, for example, the main j)roblem is to 
nnsure the loroduction of high grade flue-cm’ed Virginia 
cigarette leaf, particularly to meet the important export 
market, mainly the United Kingdom, which has rapidly 
expanded' in recent years. This calls for strict quality 
control and in'^nlves the organised distribution of pure 
seed and seedlings, the establishment of regulated markets 
(auction floors), the adoi^tion of standard grades by 
producers and others, the licensing of flue-curing bams 
and redrying plants, and the fostering of organised 
voluntary efforts on the part of trade or co-operative 
associations. 

In Bengal one of the main problems arises out of 
the fact that the exjDort trade to foreign countries in 
cigar and cheroot leaf has been steadily falling off and 
there appears, therefore, a need to divert production on 
to other more suitable types. The question of standard 
grading and marking of some of the well-known types of 
Bengal cheroot and lioohah tobaccos seems also worth 
considering. 

In Bihar the demand for local leaf for cigarette 
purposes has been falling ofl and it is a question whether 
steps should not be taken to expand the market for Bihar 
chewing tobacco through systematic grading and marking. 
This i)rocess might be assisted by the establishment of 
regulated markets. 

In Mysore, the State has made remarkable progress 
in ex]panding the area and imj)roving the quality of local 
cigarette leaf, but much remains to be done and more 
effective control could probably be established through 

the licensing of flue-curing barns. 
miOAE - . " 
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In tlie Charotar and Nipani areas wMcli concentrate 
largely on the production of bidi leaf, the establishment 
of regulated markets is called for and the possibility of 
grading and marking tbe better qualities of HdA mix- 
tures requires investigation. 

Tlie value of the tobacco crop in all the -main areas 
is so great, and the possibility of still further enhancing 
its value is so promising that the G-overmnents concerned 
would seem to be well justified in appointing some special 
staff to improve the i^roduction, preparation for market 
and marketing of the local i)roduce. 

Imp]-ovement of official statistics. 

The two species of tobacco, vis.;, ISTicotiana Tabacum 
and ISTicotiana Rustica, are very distinct and the final 
product is put to entirely different uses, but no attempt 
has so far been made to differentiate between the two 
species in official statistics. It is important that this 
should be done particularly on account of the fact that 
the world trade and the export trade of this countiy 
consists almost solely of Mcotiana Tabacum. Particulars 
regarding the production and supi^ly of this tyi)e are 
therefore important not only for producers and others 
in this country but also for buyers abroad. 

The two botanical species are caitable of further sub- 
diwsion into commercial types according to the purpose 
for which they are to be used, vis., cigarette, cigar, 
cheroot, bkli, chewing and hookah, and in regard to 
cigarette leaf a further sub-division of production esti- 
mates and forecasts is required into flue-cured and sun- 
eured Virginia and country (Natu) resxtectively. 

Until the estimated production and supplies are 
classified on the lines indicated and until prices are 
quoted on the basis of those particular tjqpes, official 
statistics will -continue to have little or no commercial 
value. 
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(a) 
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•98-S86T 

1,635 
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42 

43 

30 

11 

3 

1 

1,437 
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dsn 

1930-31 to 1934- 
35 Average. 

Per 

cent. 

23-4 

0-8 

0-5 

0-7 

0-4 

0-2 

0-03 

0- 03 

27-9 

8-3 

1- 4: 

Area. 

1,436 

48 

33 

42 

(6) 27 

14 

2 

2 

1,707 
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456 


1,563 

41 

41 

38 

31 

9 

3 

1 

1,279 

624 

468 

•t8-SS6T 

1,376 

47 

43 

41 

24 

16 

3 

2 

1,733 

434 

466 

'88-^861 

1,399 

54 

34 

32 

(a) 

26 

2 

2 

1,409 

479 
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•S8-T86T 

1,436 

65 

29 

49 

(a) 

18 

3 

2 

2,000 

*678 
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•T8-086T 

1,408 

41 

16 

48 

(a) 

3 

2 

1 

2,112 

613 

234 

1926-26 to 1929- 
30 Average. 

Per 

cent. 

22-7 

0-6 

0-5 

0-7 

0-5 

0-03 

0-02 

29-6 

8-4 

3-7 

Area, 

1,347 

37 

29 

40 

30 

2 

(a) 

1 

1,767 

499 

218 

r 

Empire countries. 

India (including Burma) 

Canada . . . . . . . . 

Southern Rhodesia 

Nyasaland . . 

Union of S. Africa 

Australia 

Northern Rhodesia 

New Zealand 

Foreign countries. 

U. S. A. 

Netherland E. Indies . . 

U. S. S. R 
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Figures extracted from the publications of the League of Nations and the Imperial Economic Committee, London. Figures for India extrac- 
ted from the table given in Appendix IV. 

(a) Figures not available. 

^6) Average of two years, 1933-34 and 1034-35. 
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•AS-986I 

1,376 

46 

22 

20 

17 
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(6) 

1,165 

608 

•98-S86T 

1,449 

64 

22 
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381 

1930-31 to 1934- 
36 Average. 

Per 

cent. 

28-3 

0-9 
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0-02 

0*02 

27-6 

7*0 
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14 
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1 
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1,340 

341 

•98-^861 
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379 
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1926-26 to 1929- 
30 Average. 

Per 

cent. 
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0-3 
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27-8 

6-6 

Produc- 

tion. 

1,360 

36 

16 

17 

13 
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(6) 

1 

1,367 

316 


Empire countries. 

India (including Burma) 

Canada 

Southern Bhodesia 

Union of South Africa 

Nyasaland . . 

Australia 

Northern Bhodesia 

New Zealand 

Foreign countries. 

XJ» S* As ss SS .. .. 

XJsSsSsBs .. .. S. 



Brazil .. .. .. .. I 200 I 4*1 i 215 i 220 i 204 f 222 i 220 i 216 i 4*4 
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Figures extracted from the publications of the League of Nations and the Imperial Economic Committee, London. Figures for India from 
1930-31 onwards extracted from Appendix V. 

(b) Figures not yet available. 
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APPENDIX in. 

Imports^ of unmanufactured tobacco into the principal importing countries -of the world. 

[Million lb.] 



1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Average 

1930-34. 

1936 

1936 

Empire countries. 

United Kingdom 

237 

194 

176 

211 

239 

211 

252 

271 

Australia(a) 

20 

22 

15 

16 

12 

17 

17 

20 

Eire 

12 

11 

7 

6 

19 

11 

11 

16 

Canada . . 

17 

14 

10 

10 

9 

12 

7 

3 

British Malaya . . 

8 

6 

4 

3 

3 

5 

3 

2 

Foreign countries. 

Germany 

233 

154 

162 

174 

190 

183 

192 

192 

U. S. A. (6) 

104 

96 

68 

• 73 

77 

83 

86 

90 

France . . 

155 

111 

106 

86 

61 

104 

76 

66 

Netherlands 

70 

74 

71 

77 

66 

71 

61 

62 

Spain . . 

57 

65 

88 

■ 

63 

40 

63 

61 

(c) 

Belgium 

49 

60 

49 

44 

44 

47 

44 

41 

Czechoslovakia . . 

22 

23 

22 

30 

10 

21 

26 

20 

Poland . . 

39 

20 

16 

19 

16 

22 

18 

14 

China . . 

129 

168 

83 

66 

66 

100 

18 

26 

Total 

1,162 

1,007 

876 

866 

851 

950 

869 

821 









- 


(а) Years ending June 1930. 

(б) Imports for home consumption. 

(c) Figures not yet available. 

t(See “Plantation Crops”, Imperial Economic Committee, London, 1937). 
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APPENDIX m — eondd. 


Exports^ of unmanufactured tobacco from the principal exporting countries of the world. 

[Million lb.] 



1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Average 

1930-34. 

1935 

1936 

Empire countries. 










India (by sea) . . ‘ 


29 

26 

22 

28 

27 

26 

27 

29 

Sontbem Rhodesia 


7 

8 

13 

12 

21 

12 

18 

18 

Nyasaland 


13 

11 

16 

10 

13 

12 

10 

13 

Canada . . 


6 

7 

11 

14 

9 

9 

8 

]0 

Northern Rhodesia 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Foreign countries. 










XJ* S* A* « • 


680 

624 

411 

439 

441 

479 

396 

425 

Greece . . 


108 

95 

78 

77 

82 

88 

111 

88 

Netherlands E. Indies 


177 

184 

164 

108 

94 

146 

108 

105 

Brazil . . 


84 

86 

64 

43 

67 

69 

72 

69 

Bulgaria 


49 

64 

45 

60 

46 

49 

64 

44 

Turkey . . 


72 

49 

64 

1 

67 

40 

66 

48 

65 

China . . 

• • 

16 

18 

1 

13 

21 

! 

33 

! 

20 

30 

38 

Philippines 

■ • 

46 

60 

69 

37 

29 

44 

41 1 

1 

32 

CHxl3Q> 4 • • • • 

• • 

68 

40 

36 

30 

27 

38 

31 

23 

Total 

> 

• • 

1,245 

1,161 

996 

927 

930 

1,048 

955 

960 















APPENDlXflV. 

Area under tobacco in India and Burmd. 
(Thousand acres). 
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* This refers to produetioa in Guntur District (Madras) and is only a very rough approximate as the leaf is used extensively 
for making cheroots whenever there is less or no demand for it from manufacturers of cigarettes and cut and pipe tobaccos, 


APPENDIX Vn—concU, 

Estimate of production (in thousand pounds) of different types of raw tobacco produced in India and Burma in l93d-3S — oontd 
I Niootiana Tabacum. I Nicotiana Bustioa. 
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APPENDIX Vm. 

NlCOnANA TABAOUM. 

Estimates of area (in acres) under different types of tobacco in India and Burma classified according to the methods of curing {1934-35). 
I Cigarotto (Virgiaia). I Cigarette (Country). i Cigar. I Cheroot. 
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• • 
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6,837‘ 
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327,967 

68,071 
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4,300 

16,473 
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Niootiana Rustioa. 

Ustimaies of area {in acres) under different types of tobacco grown in India and Burma classified according to the methods of curing 

( 1934 - 35 ). 
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Qnrgaon, etc. 






Total Ifidian States . . 4,700 j 57,247 . . . . , . 200 • . . . • * 


















APPENDIX IX. 

Nicotiana Tabaottm. 

Estimates of production (in thousand pounds) of different types of rato tobacco in India and Burma classified according to the methods of curing 

( 1934 - 35 ). 
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APPENDIX IX—contd. 

> NiOOTIANA TABAOUSr. 

I'lslinvtb^ of production {in thousand pounds) of different types of rato tobacco in India and Burma classified according to the methods of curing 

' ( 1034 - 35 ). 
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APPENDIX IX— 

Nicotiana Tabaoxjm. 

Estimates o f production (in thousand pounds) of different types of raw tobacco produced in India and Burma classified according to the methods of 

curing (1934-35). 
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Snuff. 

Pit- 

cured. 




: 

Ground- 

cured. 

841 

1,966 

* • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

406 

3,213 

9,616 

• 

Rack- 

cured. 

o 

• ^ *•••••• 

SOI 

4,290 

; 

Hookah, Ghilam, etc. 

Pit- 

cured. 

* • 

• » 

482 

• • 

3,021 

o 

eo 

56,674 

• 

Ground- 

cured. 

4,995 

29,470 

3,460 

19,029 

40 

1,610 

o 

cc 

314,612 

• 

Rack- 

cured. 

4,340 

8,468 

• • 

• • 

12,808 

o 

lo 

o 

CD 

CD 


a 

O 

Pit- 

cured. 

1,021 

1,021 

18,864 


Ground- 

cured. 

1,736 

210 

2,911 

392 

6,249 

o 

o 

CD 

00 

4,950 

Rack- 

cured. 

868 

688 

28 

8,404 

9,888 

40,802 

; 


Ground- 

cured. 

11,685 

20,021 

87 

9,284 

7,696 

48,773 

124,778 

' 12,870 

Rack- 

cured. 

1,302 

1,033 

2,327 

4,662 

9,467 

1 

Province and States. 

Indian States. 

Baroda 

Gooch Behar 

Deccan States and Kolhapur . . 

Gujrat and W. India States 

Nizam’s Dominions . . 

Kashmir 

Madras States 

Mysore 

Punjab and Sind States - . . 

Total Indian States 

Total India 

Burma 



APPENDIX IX—contd. 

Niootiana Rtjstioa. 

Rdimales of production {in thousand pounds) of different types of raw tobacco in India and Burma classified according to the methods of curing 

{ 1934 . 35 ), 
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Hldtemenl shoioing the normal periods of sowing, transplanting, harvesting and marketing of different types of tobacco grown in important areas of India 
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Statement showing the normal periods of sowing, transplanting, harvesting and marketing of different types of tobacco grown in important areas of India 
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APPENDIX XIL 

Sources of imports of unmanufactured tobacco into India and Burma. 
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APPENDIX Xm. 

Average monthly export and import trade by sea through the ports of British India and Burma in unmanufactured tobacco and principal tobacco pioducls. 

(Average for 5 years ending 1934-35). 

(Quantity in lb.). 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

Sources of imports of ciqareltes hUo India and Burma. 
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APPENDIX XV. 

Sources of imports of cigars into India and Burma. 
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Sources of imports of manufaclured tobacco for pipes and ciqarctles into India and Burma. 
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APPEIs^Dlx: 

Monthly exjiort and import trade in tobacco at stations adjacent to- 

(la 



IMPORT. 

Months. 







1935.30. 

1930-37. 

1937-38* 

April 

8,873 

9,346 

10,285 

13,619 

CO 

9,502 

18,830 

9,832 

7,122 

May 

11,235 

9,982 

17,510 

11,576 

10,458 

13,353 

15,001 

9,954 

12,829 

Juno 

22,300 

14,792 

17,502 

19,388 

13,234 

17,443 

14,101 

14,257 

22,799 

Jnly 

24,985 

18,524 

22,044 

5,208 

0,723 

15,509 

14,513 

19,330 

23,061 

August . , 

8,006 

6,293 

17,407 

8,370 

3,755 

8,778 

10,514 

12,892 

10,836 

September 

10,918 

5,377 

14,921 

7,001 

1,928 

8,030 

11,602 

8,421 

4,938 

October , . 

8,702 

8.347 

9,834 

7,331 

2,519 

7,347 

7,399 

0,108 

5.023 

November 

7,113 

11,513 

7,517 

7,177 

4,175 

7,499 

5,943 

4,013 

0,348 

December 

0,195 

9,084 

0,208 

5,770 

2,426 

5,938 

7,101 

3,705 

0,014 

January 

4,548 

8,000 

2,718 

1,852 

2,264 

3,878 

5,004 

4,089 

4,081 

Pebmaiy 

2,201 

4,759 

3,708 

1,973 

2,134 

2,955 

.3,004 

2,885 

4,852 

March . . 

4,200 

0,243 

6,914 

3,372 

9,099 

5,903 

3,040 

3,058 

5,969 

Total 

119,330 

112,200 

136,574 

92,700 

70,401 

106,256 

116,904 

99,810 

- 

114,472 

Block A* 

7,411 

7,730 

3,894 

3,591 

0,467 

5,819 

8,484 

5.43S 

4,448 

Block B* 

71,495 

76,408 

80,717 

41,453 

24,615 


04,384 

03,199 

08,085 

Block C* 


28,068 

45,963 

47,GG2 

39,319 

40,288 

44,096 

31,173 

41,939 


*A. Block A comprises tho railronto which bifurcates into the Nnshki-Duzdap extension and the trade 
*B. Block B comprises the trade through the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab with 
*C. Block C comprises tho trade through tho United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam- 
■(Provisional. 
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XVII. 

La7id Frontier Boulez- in India. 
maunds). 


— 



EXP 

0 R T. .. 





1030-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Average. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38.t 

8,068 

12,882 

13,677 

13,372 

6,752 

10,950 

9,341 

9,847 

9,994 

12,321 

12.43G 

6,803 

11,450 

10,423 
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13,789 

11,989 

18,842 

16,066 

12,802 

10,983 

10,790 

13,897 

10,339 
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12,903 

20,427 
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8,220 
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8,839 

9,870 

9,476 

8,030 

10,986 

9,441 

9,395 

11,364 

8,576 

8,593 

10,279 

8,832 

10,342 

9,685 

9,646 

11,833 

9,126 

8,262 

7,707 

10,207 

8,404 

9,181 

11,316 

9,363 

13,666 

7,722 

8,174 

9,106 

8,131 

6,357 

5,779 

6,489 

6,973 

6,404 

8,612 

6,481 

6,258 

6,322 

4,409 

4,214 

6,848 

6,010 

6,666 

6,696 

5,081 

7,620 

7,803 

8,167 

6,633 

1 

6,429 

7,090 

7,821 

6,047 

6,G65 

125,537 

133,790 

112,174 



■ 

B 

110,870 

105,112 

6,271 

7,227 

6,397 

,893 

' 6,168 

t 

5,389 

2,864 

3,932 

3,455 

63,264 

68,626 

49,761 

40,160 

43,389 

63,038 

49,659 

40,769 

43,800 

67,002 

67,938 

67,026 

62,549 

62,069 

1 

1 

69,317 

66 376 

66.179 

67,857 


towards Kandahar. This block will include trade with Iran and V'estem and Southern Atgnanistan. 
Northern and Eastern Afghanistan with Kashmir and through them with Central Asia and Turkistan. 
with Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. 
















APPENDIX 


Monthly export and import trade in tobacco at', 

(In 


i 




IMPORT. 




Months. 1 

t 

j 

( 

1 

19;i0-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933 34. 

1934-36. 

Avemge 

1936-36. 

1930-37. 

1937-38.t 

April 

23 

116 

437 

691 

27 

268 


444 

619 

May 

23 

116 

213 

286 

1 

128 

•• 

•• 

93 

June 

641 

\ 

G77 

1,168 

812 

338 

727 

92 

912 

950 

July 

401 

33 

702 

949 

609 

631 

764 

•• 

2 

August . . . • 

36 

i 

11 

136 

334 

8 

105 

27 

•• 

2 

September • . 

43 

68 

4 

376 

99 

118 

•• 


• • 

October 

6 

23 

46 

143 

14 

46 


•• 

8 

November . • 

201 

60 

70 

167 

3 

96 

•• 

•• 

1 

December • • 

978 

72 

116 

148 

370 

336 

•• 

•• 

0 

January 

27 

658 

33 

76 

•• 

169 


130 

15 

February 

99 

286 

118 

1 

1 

101 

276 

•• 

36 

March . ■ 

676 

361 

295 

68 


278 

1 

35 

47 

Total 

3,163 

2,469 

3,337 

4,030 

1,430 

2,883 

1,160 

1,621 

1,778 

Block D* 

2,611 

1,687 

1,639 

1,437 

1,362 

1,727 

1,095 

1,621 

1,648 

Block E» 

293 

563 

1,369 

2,679 

68 

974 

65 

• • 

•• 

Block F* 

349 

219 

329 

14 

•• 

182 


•• 

130 


*BIock T). — At Bhamo, downward 
*Blook E. — At Lasliio, Helio and 
*BIook F. — At Thiugannyinaung 
Provisional. 
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xvin, 

staticms 'adjacent to Land Frontier Routes in Burma. 
maxmds). 


EXPORT. 


1930-.31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

! 

1934-35. 

Average. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38 

249 

144 

99 

48 

141 

136 

121 

233 

358 

345 

246 

112 

188 

191 

217 

240 

663 

608 

332 

224 

95 

166 

180 

199 

659 

485 

800 

. 129 

160 

81 

120 

139 

126 

193 

368 

370 

206 

118 

61 

64 

101 

108 

231 

416 

294 

238 

351 

49 

214 

44 

179 

293 

432 

763 

339 

149 

84 

65 

202 

166 

364 

425 

980 

373 

128 

64 

119 

112 

169 

202 

437 

682 

249 

249 

161 

140 

235 

205 

506 

441 

690 

232 

142 

67 

166 

404 

198 

370 

485 

282 

- 210 

103 

68 

77 

180 

126 

123 

456 

684 

234 

242 

63 

125 

205 

172 

440 

380 

636 

3,136 

2,266 

954 

1,472 

2,134 

1,991 

3,742 

6,220 

7,847 

698 

666 

354 

291 

385 

439 

322 

242 

303 


1,308 

285 

886 

864 

1,089 

1,606 

2,057 

4,338 

1 

438 ; 

1 

i 

.382 

316 

295 

886 

463 

1,814 

t 

2,921 

3,206 


ond upward traffic on the river. 

Sbwenyanng, outward and inward traffic. 

fformeriv at Kawlcareik), exports from and imports into Burma. 

















APPENDIX XIX. 

jExporta of iinm'inufactured and inanufactured tobacco through the ports of British India and Burma. 
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APPENDIX XX. 


Btatemmt showing the exports of unmanufactured tobacco from the ports of different 

Indian provinces and Burma. 

(Quantity in lb.) 


Year. 

Pengal. . 

Madras, 

Bombay. 

Sind. 

Burma. 

Total. 

1026-26 

7,533,061 

12,298,294 

4.635,664 

34,692 

12,691,749 

37,193,250 

1926-27 . . 

, 2,555,604 

13,617,844 

4,892,388 

8,896 

• 7,808,204 

28,882,935 

1927-28 .. 

4,664,617 

11,074,7.75 

6.893,980 

41,748 

6,412,649 

28,087,669 

1928-29 . . 

3,923,296 

16,308,466 

8,631,370 

85,240 

4,985,731 

32,032,102 

1929-30 . . 

2,988,963 

14,467,411 

4,198,723 

58,960 

4,258,710 

25,972,767 

Average 

4,333,086 

13,352,958 

6,850,405 

45,887 

7,031,409 

30,613,745 

1930-31 . . 

4,196,332 

1 

16,961,680 

6,176,343 

47,036 

2,689,219 

27,970,610 

1931-32 .. 

2,846,324 

14,624,910 

4,298,679 

30,992 

3,725,727 

25,426,632 

1032-33 . . 

2,587,607 

12,281,094 

4,876,207 

6,670 

1,142,316 

1 

20,892,804 

1033-34 . . 

2,600,916 

19,850,085 

5,605,810 

14,392 

1,235,268 

29,206,470 

1934-36 . . 

2,192,668 

16,328,174 

6,024,942 

21,000 

1,782,603 

26,349,287 

Average 

2,864,769 

16,789.169 

6,198,196 

24,000 

2,095,007 

25,969,141 

1936-30 

327,769 

20,026,691 

7,386,2-52 

9,912 

93,004 

28,742,628 

1936-37 . . 

247,923 

19,407,827 

8,316,021 

30,912 

623,121 

28,625,804 

1937-38* .. 

1,719,447 

26,906,943 

7,188.014 

18,101 

1,105,996 

36,937,501 


LIIOAR 
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APPENDIX XXII. 


Statement showing the exports of cigars from the ports of different Indian Provinces and 

Burma. 

(Quantify in ]b.) 


Year. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

1 

Bombay. 

Sind. 

Burma. 

i 

Total. 

1026-26 

3,234 

76,279 

9:303 

106 

316,127 

403,109 

1920-27 

60 

67,141 

11,311 

28 

212,170 

290,710 

1927-28 . . 

142 

' 67,069 

7,396 

6 

• 206,890 

281,602 

1928-29 

62 

66,328 

6,490 

1 

188,490 

260,370 

1929-30 

30 

68,913 

6,026 

2,344 

203,291 

280,604 

Arorago 

706 

68,940 

7.017 

i 

497 

226,195 

303,261 

1930-31 . . 

60 

65,878 

3,385 


160,439 

219,762 

1031-32 

300 

41,078 

2,692 

1,610 

71,045 

117,631 

1932-33 

7,395 

28,472 

4,171 

12 

49,897 

89,947 

1933-34 . . 

695 

24,149 

2,224 

•• 

37,316 

04,284 

1934-36 .. 

2,967 

20,303 

1 

3,498 

•• 

37,723 

70,491 

Average 

2,203 

37,360 

3,174 

326 

69,284 

112,403 

1935-36 . . 

280 

18,892 

2,G58 

. • 

61,620 

73,366 

1936-37 

•• 

19,943 

2,483 

1,938 

35,269 

69,023 

1937-38* . . 

11 

21,030 

4,162 

! 

36,215 

■ 

62,018 


•Proyisional, 




























APPENDIX XXm. 

Destinations of exports of cigars from India and Burma. 
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APPENDIX XXin— cojicM. 

Destination of exports of cigars from India and Burma. 
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APPENDIX XXIV. 

Destinations of exports of cigarettes from India and Burma. 
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APPENDIX XXIV— concW. 

Desiinations of exports of cigarettes from India and Burma 
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APPENDIX XXV. 

of unmanufactured and mamifadured tobacco from India avd Burma. 

Exported to 

Period. Enmaniifacturcd Tobacco. 1 
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APPENDIX XXVI. 

Annual net available supplies of all types of tobacco in India. 


(Thousand lb.) 



1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1936-36. 

1936-37. 

•Gross production* 

1227,620 

1272,320 

1306,920 

1 1163,600 

1429,228 

1 1346,240 

Net production* available 
for consumption and ex- 
port after allowing 20% 
for driage and waste in 
manufacture.. 

982,016 

1017,856 

1044,736 

9,22,880 

1143,382 

1076,992 

Imports — 







3y sea from foreign coun- 
tries 

6,809 

8,739 

6,461 

6,162 

4,303 

6,617 

'Ey sea from Burma 

2,451 

4,183 

6,716 

2,271 

1,872 

3,610 

•By laud 

rf,239 

11,240 

7,630 

6,794 

9,626 

8,216 

' Total 

17,499 

24,162 

20,807 

'14,217 

i 

16,801 

17,442 

Exports and Ee-exports — I 



mm 




By sea to foreign coun- 
tries 




26,609 


28,763 

’Ey sea to'Burma 

16,604 

16,122 

12,801 

13,249 

13,682 

16,461 

By land 

11,011 

9,232 

8,773 

9,104 

9,703 

9,230 

Total 

48,994 

44,816 

60,295 

47,962 

61,906 

63,454 

Excess of exports over im- 
f/orts. 

31,495 


29,488 

33,746 

36,105 

36,012 

Production available for 
consumption. 

■ 


1044,736 

922,880 

1143,382 

1076,992 

Net supply available for 
consumption. 

950,621 

997,202 

1016,248 

889,135 

■ 

1040,980 

Net supply available per 
capita in lb. 

2-8 

2-9 

2-9 

1 

2-6 


2-9 


*The statistics of production mentioned against each year aro those of the preceding year is 
order to correJate them ■with export and import figures. 
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APPENDIX XXVII. 

Annual net available supplies of all types of tobaccos in Burma, 


(Tliouannd lb.) 



1931-32, 

1932-33. 

1933-34, 

1934-35. 

i 

1936-36. 

1936-37. 

i 

Gross prouction* . . . 

109,760 

87,360 

87,360 

100,800 

100,980 

103,040 

Net production* available 
for consumption and ex- 
port after ilorving 20% 
for driage and waste 
in manufacture 

j 

87,808 

69.888 


80,040 

80,784 

1 

82,432 

Imports — 

Bj' sea from foreign coun- 
tries . . , . 

By sea from India 

By land 

Total 

97 

Cl 

72 

141 

220 

101 

16,504 

16,122 

12,801 

13,249 

13,682 

15,401 

203 

275 

.332 

118 

95 

126 

15,804 

15,468 

13,205 

13,608 

13,897 

16,087 

Exports and Ec-oxports — 

By sea to foreign coun- 
tries 

By sea to India 

By land 

Total 

3,810 

1,193 

1,273 

1,821 

1.045 

600 

2,451 

4,183 

C ,71 G 

i 

2,271 

1,872 

3,010 

186 

79 

1 

121 

170 

1 

308 

430 

6,447 

i 

6,465 

8,110 

4,208 

3,226 

4,600 

Excess of imports over ex- 
ports. 

9,367 

10,003 

1 

1 

5,095 

1 ! 

9,240 i 

10,672 

11,087 

Production available for 
consumption. 

87,808 

09,888 

69,888 

80,640 

80,784 

82,432 

Net supply available for 
consumption. 

97, i 65 

79,891 

74,983 

89,880 

91,460 

93,619 

Net supply available per 
capita in lb. 

6-6 

6-0 

5-6 

i 

6-6 

6-6 

6*7 


* The statistics of production mentioned against each year are those of the preceding year is' 
order to correlate them tvith export and import figares. 
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• Eopreaents negligible consumption. 

jifOTi! — Other tobacco products comprise of manufactured hor'kah and chewing tobaccos and snuS. 

No account has been taken of the extremely small quantity of manufactured pipe and out tobacco consumed in the country. 
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Imports of unmanufactured tobacco in the United Kingdom. 

(la million lb.) 
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APPENDIX XXX. 

Consumption of Empire and Foreign unmanufactured tobacco in the United Kingdom. 
(DeKverieB from bond for home consumption.) 

(In thousands of lb.). 
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APPENDIX XXXI. 

Average monthly wholesale prices of flue-cured Virginia cigarette tobacco at Quntur. 

(Per matmcl). 
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APPENDIX xxxn. 

Av&rage monthly wholesale prices of sun-cured Virginia cigarette tobacco at Ouninr. 

(Per maund.) 
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APPENDIX XXXIII. 

Average monthly wholesale prices of raio country (Natu) tobacco at Quntur. 

(Per maiiiid.)* 
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APPJSHDIX XXXIV. 

J verat/c annual ex-faclory price of cigar tobacco at Dindigul inarkel. 

(Per maund.) 


year. 

Average 

price. 

1 

Year, 

Average 

price. 


R8. 

A. 

p. 



Rs 

. A. 

p. 

1913-14 

11 

0 

'o 

1925-26 

. . 

25 

10 

0 

1914-15 

10 

G 

0 

1926-27 

. . 

17 

6 

0 

1915-16 




1927-28 


17 

13 

0 

1916-17 

11 

.0 

0 

1928-29 


16 

13 

0 

1917-18 

10 

6 

0 

1929-30 


20 

10 

0 

1918-19 

13 

13 

0 

1930-31 

• • » • 

16 

3 

0 

1919-20 

25 

0 

0 

1931-32 

» » • » 

9 

6 

0 

1920-21 

11 

3 

0 

1932-33 

> • « • 

9 

6 

0 

1921-22 

23 

0 

0 

1933-34 

• • 4 • 

12 

0 

0 

1922-23 

22 

0 

0 

1934-35 

• • • • 

14 

10 

0 

1923-24 

19 

0 

0 

1935-36 

4 4 

13 

13 

0 

1924-25 

24 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX XXXV. 


Average monthly j>rices of cigar and cheroot tobaccos in West Godavari. 

(Per maund.) 


Months. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933 

• 

1934. 

1935. 

Average. 


Es. 

A. 

p. 

Es 

A. 

p. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

Es 

A. 

p. 

January 

23 

6 

10 

28 

12 

9 

23 

6 

10 

11 

8 

4 

15 

10 

1 

20 

9 

1 

Eebruary 

23 

6 

10 

28 

12 

9 

10 

11 

o 

t4 

11 

8 

4 

15 

2 

3 

17 

15 

0 

March 

23 

6 

10 

24 

3 

0 

10 

11 

2 

9 

0 

10 

15 

4 

10 

16 

9 

11 

April 

22 

3 

6 

23 

13 

9 

15 

10 

1 

12 

5 

0 

15 

15 

5 

17 

15 

0 

"May 

20 

3 

10 

25 

8 

1 

14 

5 

1 

12 

5 

6 

17 

4 

5 

17 

15 

0 

June 

20 

3 

10 

25 

8 

1 

12 

5 

6 

13 

1 

11 

18 

1 

8 

17 

16 

0 

July 

20 

3 

10 

26 

10 

6 

11 

8 

4 

15 

10 

1 

18 

1 

8 

18 

6 

11 

August 

22 

3 

6 

27 

2 

5 

11 

8 

4 

17 

4 

6 

19 

14 

7 

19 

9 

4 

September 

21 

14 

2 

27 

2 

6 

11 

8 

4 

17 

4 

5 

20 

9 

1 

19 

11 

11 

October 

21 

14 

2 

27 

2 

5 

11 

8 

4 

17 

4 

6 

20 

14 

4 

19 

11 

11 

November 

26 

13 

2 

28 

12 

9 

9 

0 

10 

17 

4 

5 

20 

1 

2 

20 

0 

6 

December 

27 

7 

8 

28 

12 

9 

11 

8 

4 

17 

4 

6 

26 

15 10 

22 

6 

1 
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APPENDIX XXXVI. 

Average wholesale prices^ of cheroot tobacco at Coconada market. 
^ Baru Lankas. (First quality.) 

(Per maund.) 


Motxtlis. 

1933. 

1931. 


Rs 

. A. 

p. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

January 

19 

12 

0 

24 

8 

0 

February 

19 

12 

0 

23 

14 

0 

March 

16 

8 

0 

21 

3 

0 

April 

21 

2 

0 

20 

6 

0 

May 

21 

2 

0 

20 

3 

0 

June 

20 

6 

0 

24 

8 

0 

July 

19 

12 

0 

24 

6 

0 

August 


12 

0 

24 

6 

0 

September 

19 

12 

0 

24 

11 

0 

October 

19 

12 

0 

24 

LI 

0 

November 

21 

2 

0 

24 14 

0 

December 

21 

2- 

0 

23 

8 

0 



193G. Average. 1937. 


Its. A. p. 
22 6 0 
22 6 0 
22 6 0 
22 6 0 
22 6 0 
22 6 
2 ’ 
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1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


APPENDIX XXX^^I. 

Prices of tobacco at Burirhat Farm {Bangpur). 
{Prices from the local sale of the farm proceeds.) 
(Per maund.) 



Sumatra 

(a) 


Manilla. 

Es. 

A. 

80 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 


cso 

Havana. 


Ehcngi. 

Rs. 

A. 

10 

0 

14 

0 

13 

0 

18 

0 

35 

0 

15 

0 

5 

8 

8 

0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

8 

9 

8 

13 

10 

10 
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APPENDIX XXXVm. 


Average, monthly wholesale prices of Poola {Common) at Calcutta. 

(Per maund.) 


Montlis. 

1930. 

t 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

- 1 

1936. 

1937. 


Es. 

A. 

Es 

A. 

Es 

t 

. A. 

Es 

A, 

Es 

A.- 

Es. 

A. 

Es 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

January 

17 

0 

8 

0 

6 

12 

10 

0 

6 

8 

6 

0 

6 

8 

9 

0 

February . . 

16 

0 

7 

0 

6 

12 

10 

0 

6 

8 

7 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

March 

16 

•0 

7 

0 

6 

12 

9 

8 

• - 


7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

April 

16 

0 

9 

0 

6 

12 

9 

S 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

May 

15 

0 

10 

8 

6 

12 

9 

8 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

8 

6 

8 

Juno 

15 

0 

10 

8 

7 

0 

9 

8 

6 

8 

7 

0 

7 

8 

6 

8 

July 

15 

0 

6 

8 

7 

4 

9 

8 

6 

8 

7 

0 

8 

0 

7 10 

August 

16 

0 

6 

8 

8 

0 

9 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

8 

0 

7 12 

September 

15 

0 

6 

8 

8 

0 

9 

S 

6 

0 

6 

8 

9 

0 

* • 


October 

13 

0 

6 

8 

8 

,0 

9 

8 

6 

0 

6 

8 

9 

0 

• • 


November . . j 

12 

0 

6 

8 

8 

0 

9 

8 

C 

0 

8 

0* 

8 

8 

• » 


December . , j 

0 

0 

6 12 j 

8 

0 

9 

8 

6 

0 j 

8 

0 

8 

0 

•• 



APPENDIX XXXIX. 

Monthly prices of tobacco (Jali) at Eangpur (Bengal). 
(Per maund.) 
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APPENDIX XL. 

Average monthly wholesale prices of average quality of locally produced cigar and cheroot fobaccos in Henzada, Thayetmyo and Pakokhu {Burma). 

(Per maund.) 

(Adapted from the prices published by the Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records in the Burma Gazette.) 
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APPENDIX XLI. ^ 

Wceldy wholesale prices of imported Jati {Bengal) tobacco in Eangoon in 1935-86. 

(Per maund.) 


Months. 

Y'wetchoon. 

Green String. 

Kabyn. 

Shwetasok. 


PvS. 

Es. 

Es! 

Es. 

April 1 

11-4 

10-5 

12.1 

20.6 

„ 2 

11-4 

10-3 

12.1- 

20.5 

„ 3 .. 

11-4 

10-4 

12-5 

20-6 

,, 4 . . 

11-4 

10*4 • 

12-5 

20.6 

May 1 

11-4 

10-4 . 

12-5 

20.6 

2 .. 

n-9 

10-7 

12-5 

21.0 

,, 3 .. 

11-G 

10-7 

12.5 

21.1 

„ 4 .. 

11-6 

10-9 

12.5 

21.1 

June 1 

12-3 

11-4 

12.5 

21-4 • 

.. 2 .. 

12-3 

11 -4 

12.5 

21.1 

» 3 .. 

12.1 

11-2 

12. 1 

2M 

» 4 .. 

11-9 

10*9 

12 •; 

21.0 

Jtily 1 

11-9 

10*9 

12‘3 

21.0 

» 2 .. 

, . 




„ 3 .. 

11-9 

10.7 

12.3 

21.1 

4 .. 

11-9 

10-8 

12’1 

210 

August 1 

12-0 

10-8 

12-1 

21.1 

» 2 .. 

11.9 

10-7 

12.3 

20-5 

» 3 .. 

11.9 

10-6 

12-1 

20-6 

„ 4 .. 


•• 

. . 

. . 

September 1 

11-4 

11-1 

12-3 

20.."> 

2 .. 

11-6 

11-4 

12.5 

20-0 

3 .. 

12-3 

12-0 

13.0 

20.6 

„ 4 .. 

12*6 

12-3 

13-1 

20*6 

October 1 

13-. 

12-3 

13.5 

21-1 

„ 2 .. 

13-1 

12-3 

13.1 

20.6 

3 .. 

13*0 

12-3 

13.1 

20*6 

„ 4 .. 

12-8 

12-1 

13-7 

20*6 

NoTcmber 1 

12-8 

12-1 

13*1 

20-6 

2 .. 

12-8 

12-1 

13-1 

20-6 

3 .. 

13-1 

12-1 

13-1 

20*6 

„ 4 .. 

13-0 

12.3 

14*3 

20-6 

December 1 

12.8 

12-1 

13*7 

20.6 

. 2. .. 

. • 

, * 

• • 


>» 3 • • 

13-0 

12.1 

13.7 

20.6 

4 .. 





y 

Januan’ 1 

14-8 

12.0 

13.7 

20.5 

2 .. 

14*3 

12.0 

13-7 

20-6 

tt 3 . . 

lO-O 

ll-P 

14-3 

20.0 

4 . . 


U'9 

13.7 

20.6 
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APPENDIX XLI— conc/z/r 


■ (Per maund.) 


Months. 

Ywctchoon. 

1 

Green String. 

Kabya. 

1 

Shwetasoko. 

' 

Rs 

, ^ 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

February 1 

.. 


11-6 

13-7 I 

19-4 

„ 2 .. 

. . 


11-6 

13-7 i 

1 19-4 

„ 3 .. 


1 

' 11-8 

13-8 1 

19-4 

4 .. 


1 

i 

11-8 , 

14-0 , , 

19-4 

March 1 

.. 


12-5 

14-3 i 

19*4 

5 .. 

, , 


12-5 

14-3 

. 19-4 

,, 3 

20- 3 


12-5 

13-7 

19*4 

„ 4 .. 

1 

1 

19-4 


12-3 1 

1 

14*3 

19-4 
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^IPPENDIX XLV. 

Daily prices of bidi Jarda (powder) at Jayasingpur in 19H5. 

(Permaund.) 


Pebruary. 


March. 


April. 


Dates. 


■ Maximum. Mi'm'Tnnm . Maximum. Minimum. Maximum. JEnimum. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

7 11 5 

14 5 2 

6 15 8 

16 14 4 

, . 

16 8 6 

6 9 9 

16 14 4 

7 5 7 


6 15 8 

15 6 10 

6 9 9 

15 6 10 

6 9 9 

16 8 6 

6 9 9 

19 13 4 

7 11 5 

18 11 9 

7 11 5 

16 8 6 

7 6 7 

16 8 6 

7 11 6 

16 8 6 

7 11 6 

16 14 4 

7 11 5 

16 14 4 

7 5 7 

15 6 10 

7 6 7 

16 14 4 

7 11 

15? ! •! A 


6 14 0 


14 o 2 

15 0 11 


13 3 7 
16 14 4 
16 8 6 


13 16 4 

13 3 7 

14 5 2 

15 0 11 


13 15 4 
15 0 11 
13 3 7 


13 3 7 5 14 0 


6 14 0 
6 14 0 


767 14 52 63 11 

699 13 37 5 14 0 

6 15 8 13 37 582 

6 9 9 15 0 11 5 14 0 


6 9 9 13 15 4 5 14 0 

3 5 7 13 3 7 6 3 11 

I it I ^ 6 3 11 

6 16 8 14 5 2 6 3 11 


• • 13 3 7 6 9 9 

6 9 9 13 3 7 6 9 9 

699 13 37 699 

6 9 9 12 13 8 6 3 11 

f 0 13 3 7 6 3 11 

6 3 11 11 12 1 5 14 0 

6 9 9 13 3 7 6 3 11 

6 3 11 12 7 10 5 M 0 

6 3 11 13 3 7 02 

6 3 11 12 7 10 6 8 2 

6 3 11 0 , 0 ^ 
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APPENDIX XLVI. 


Prices of bidi Jarda (poiodcr) al Jarjasingpur. 
(Per maund,) 


Dates. 

Maximum. 

ATinimiim. 




Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

16th January 1935 

•• 


16 14 4 

7 5 7 

24th January 1935 


•• 

19 1 7 

9 2 11 

Slst January 1935 

•• 


16 8 6 

7 11 5 

2nd February 1935 



10 8 6 

0 15 8 

10th February 1935 

•• 

•• 

18 11 9 

7 11 5 

18th February 1935 



15 0 li 

7 11 5 

26th February 1935 

•• 

• • 

14 11 1 

7 5 7 

28th February 1935 


•• 

. 15 0 10 

0 9 9 

2nd March 1935 



16 14 4 

0 15 8 

10 th March 1935 

•• 

•• 

18 11 9 

7 5 7 

18th March 1935 

• • 

• • 

13 15 4 

7 6 7 

26th March 1935 

• ' 


13 3 7 

0 3 11 

Slst March 1935 

•• 

•• 

13 3 7 

0 3 11 

1st April 1935 . . 

• • 

•• 

12 7 10 

5 14 0 

9th April 1935 . . 

• • 


12 1 11 

5 14 0 

18th April 1935 .. 

•• 


13 3 7 

0 3 11 

26th April 1935 . . 

•• 


11 12 1 

6 3 11 
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APPENDIX XLVI— coned. 


Prices of hidi Jarda (powder) at Jayasingpur. 
(Per mannd). 


Dates. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

30th April 1935 ... 

12 7 10 

6 14 0 

1st May 1936 

11 12 1 

6 8 2 

9th May 1935 .. 

12 7 10 

6 2 3 

19th May 1936 . . 

12 1 11 

4 12 6 

26th May 1936 .. 

11 12 1 

6 8 2 

30th May 1935 .. 

12 1 11 

6 14 0 , 

28th October 1935 

• • • ♦ • • 

13 16 4 

7 6 7 

3rd November 1936 

13 16 4 

7 6 7 

10th November 1936 

18 0 0 

10 4 7 

18th November 1935 

17 10 0 

9 8 10 

25th November 1936 

* • • • • 

16 14 4 

6 9 9 

30th November 1936 

• * • ♦ 

15 0 11 

6 14 0 

Ist December 1935 

• • • ♦ 

13 16 4 

6 14 0 

8th December 1935 

13 15 4 

6 9 9 

16th December 1936 

16 0 11 

6 3 11 

24th December 1936 

• • • • • • 

14 5 2 

6 9 9 

3lBt December 1935 




13 16 4 

6 9 9 

LUCAB 
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APPEN 

Average wholesale, monthly prices of different 

(Per 


Year. Type of tobacco. January. February. March. April. 


Rs. A. p. Es. A. F. Rs. A. p. Es. A. p. 

1931 1. Locally grown zarda (chewing and 

bidi tobacco) ' . . . . . . . . . . . . 12 3 0 

I 

2. Locally grown desi, smoking to- , - 

bacco (superior) . . ... , . . . . . 11 14 0 


1932 1. Locally grown zarda (chewing and 

tobacco) .. .. .. 750 6 11 0 6 13 0 6 11 0 

2. Locally grown desi, smoking to- 
bacco (superior) .. .. 11 6 0 8 13 0 7 16 0 11 7 0 


1933 1. Locally grown zarda (chewing and 

bidi tobacco) . . . . . . 7 14 0 6 6 0 6 10 0 6 11 0 

2. Locally grown desi, smoking to- 
bacco (superior) .. .. 10 16 0 11 8 0 8 3 0 7 12 0 


1934 1. Locally grown zarda (chewing and 

bidi tobacao) .. .. .. 660 860 810 7 11 0 

2. Locally grown desi, smoking to- 
bacco (superior) .. .. 7 5 0 11 6 0 10 7 0 11 12 0 


1935 1. Locally grown zarda (chewing and 

. tidt tobacco) .. .. .. 10 0 0 10 6 0 9 12 0 

2. Locally grown desi, smoldng to- 
bacco (superior) .. .. 14 13 0 9 0 0 10 8 0 
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DIX XLVn. 

classes of tobacco in Hyderabad (Dn.) 
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APPENDIX XLVm—conid. 

Statement showing the average weekly prices of locally grown (zarda) tobacco in. 
Hyderabad (Hn.) market (used for bidi and chennng). 

(1934-35). ' 


(Per mavmd). 


Date. 

I 

Quality. 

1 

n 

Quality. 

III 

Quality. 

IV 

Quality. 

V 

Quality. 


CD 

Bs. A, 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

14tli December 1934 

13 

0 4 

10 

7 

9 

7 1 

7 




• • 

21st December 1934 

12 

6 6 

10 

4 10 

7 10 

0 




•• 

28th December 1934 

13 

9 0 

9 

3 

7 

6 16 

2 

•• 




3rd January 1935 

12 

11 7 

10 

6 

2 

6 8 

7 

6 12 

11 



11th January 1935 



9 13 

11 

7 6 

4 





18th January 1936 


• • 

10 

2 

7 

7 3 

7 

6 1 

3 

3 

9 11 

26th January 1936 


•• 

10 

0 

10 

8 2 

8 





8th February 1936 

14 

7 9 

10 

2 

4 

7 8 

0 

4 14 

3 



15th February 1935 


•• 

9 

6 

9 

7 12 

8 

4 6 

7 



22nd February 1935 

12 

4 10 

11 

9 

6 

9 6 

9 

• • 




1st March 1935 . . 

13 

0 0 

11 

0 

6 

8 10 

8 

6 12 

6 



8th March 1935 . . 

14 

11 6 

10 

13 

4 

7 15 

0 

6 12 

6 



16th March 1935 . . 


• • 

10 

4 

1 

7 6 

6 

5 6 

8 



22nd March 1935 



10 

4 

8 

7 10 

4 

6 6 

8 



29th March 1935 . . 

13 

12 6 

10 

7 

7 

7 12 

3 

6 12 

5 



5th April 1935 

12 

6 6 

10 

3 

7 

7 6 

0 

J 

6 12 

0 

3 

9 6 

12th April 1935 : . 

13 

0 9 

9 

15 

5 

7 14 

6 

• . 


2 

14 1 

19th April 1935 . , 

12 

6 5 

10 

6 

11 

7 6 

6 

4 7 

3 

3 

2 8 

26tb April 1935 . . 

12 

15 3 

10 

12 

8 

7 15 

10 

6 12 

1 


* . 

3rd May 1935 

13 

6 10 

9 

15 

1 

8 1 

7 





10th May 1936 


• • 

10 

1 

2 

7 2 

8 





17th May 1935 .. .. 



9 

13 

3 

7 4 

6 

6 12 

0 

2 

14 1 

24th May 1935 . . 

15 

13 6 

10 

10 

6 

7 15 

2 





31st May 1935 

13 

8 9 

10 

3 

2 

8 4 

4 

5 0 

8 



7th June 1935 

13 

3 7 

10 

0 

8 

8 9 

5 

• • 

1 


•• 
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APPENDIX XLVm— concJtf. 

Statement showing the average weeJcly prices of locally grovm (zarda) tobacco in 
Hyderabad {JDn.) market (used for bidi and chewing). 


(1934-35). 
(Per mannd). 


Date. 


II 

Quality. 

m 

Quality. 

IV 

Quality. 

V 

Quality. 

■ 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

14th Juno 1935 • . . 

• • 

10 9 4 

7 15 6 

• • 

•• 

21st June 1935 

11 15 10 

10 5 4 

7 11 11 

5 0 8 

•• 

28th Juno 1936 . . 

12 2 5 

9 15 2 

7 13 8 

. . 


5th July 1936 . . 

14 4 0 

9 12 7 

7 7 9 


* 

12th July 1936 . . 

12 2 9 

9 15 4 

7 11 0 

t • 


19th July 1936 . . 


10 6 2 

7 13 6 

• • 

•• 

26th July 1935 .. 


9 13 1 

7 13 6 

■ - 

•• 

2nd August 1936 

12 8 9 

9 6 4 

7 7 2 

. . 

3 9 2 

9th August J 936 . . 


9 4 9 

7 12 3 

6 5 10 

• • 

16th August 1936 


9 11 8 

7 6 3 

4 4 8 

3 0 1 

23rd August 1936 

12 2 6 

9 4 9 

6 16 0 

. • 

•• 

30th August 1936 

• • 

11 14 

7 12 0 

5 0 1 

• • 

6th Septomber 1936 

• • 

9 13 2 

7 9 6 

• • 

• • 

10 th Soptomher 1936 

• • 

9 11 7 

7 11 0 

6 12 1 

• • 

20th Septomber 1935 

16 0 3 

9 14 6 

7 0 0 

* • 

• • 

4th October 1936 . . 

12 8 4 

9 14 2 

8 0 9 

4 13 2 

•• 




APPENDIX XLIX. 


Avarage monthly wholesale prices of Motihnri hookah tobacco at Patgram, Jalpaiguri 

district, Bengal. 

(Per maund). 


Months, 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

January 

•• 

38 

22 

18 

17 

17 

17 

12 

6 

February 


36 

20 

17 

17 

17 

17 

10 

7 

March . . 


30 

19 

16 

16 

16 

16 

10 

7 

April 


20 

18 

16 

16 

15 

15 

8 

7 

May 


22 

16 

15 

15 

12 

12 

8 

5 

June 


24 

16 

15 

15 

10 

10 

7 

5 

July 


28 

16 

15 

15' 

10 

9 

7 

6 

August . . 


30 

18 

16 

16 

11 

9 

7 

5 

September 

• « 

34 

18 

16 

16 

12 

11 

9 

6 

October 

• • 

35 

20 

17 

16 

14 

11 

9 

6 

November 

• • 

39 

20 

17 

17 

15 

13 

10 

6 

December 

• • 

40 

21 

18 

17 

15 

14 

11 

6 



APPENDIX L. 

Fortnightly average wholesale prices ofJati and Motihari tobacco (average quality) in Gooch Behar State. 


470 . 



Istfortnight .. 16 11 23 0 31 4 12 1 7 1 8 2 10 11 10 3 6 12 6 12 

2nd fortnight .. 18 6 24 6 31 10 11 4 7 4 7 1 11 14 9 12 6 12 6 12 
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APPENDIX LI. 


Annua harvest prices of raw tobacco in the three important tobacco produciim districts 

of North Bihar. 

(Per maund). 


Year. 

MuzalFarpur. 

Darbhanga. 

Purnea. 





Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs, A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1912-13 


. . 

• - 

18 13 

0 

10 0 

0 

9 0 0 

1913-14 

• . 

. • 


17 8 

0 

7 3 

0 

8 0 0 

1914-16 

• < 

. . 


21 4 

0 

8 6 

0 

6 0 0 

1915-16 


. - 

• • 

20 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

6 0 0 

1916-17 

• • 


• • 

16 0 

0 

9 3 

0 

6 8 0 

1917-18 

• - 

. • 

• • 

18 0 

0 

10 10 

0 

6 8 0 

1918-19 

• . 

. • 


23 12 

0 

13 8 

0 

6 8 0 

1919-20 

. . 

• • 

• . 

27 9 

0 

11 8 

0 

8 0 0 

1920-21 

• « 

• • 

« • 

26 4 

0 

00 

0 

6 0 0 

1921-22 

• « 

• • 

• • 

40 0 

0 

14 0 

0 

8 0 0 

1922-23 

• « 

• • 

« • 

40 0 

0 

11 13 

0 

12 0 0 

1923-24 


• • 


20 0 

0 

16 8 

0 

10 0 0 

1924-26 

• • 

. • 

• • 

23 6 

0 

16 11 

0 

16 0 0 

1925-26 

• • 

• • 


20 0 

0 

11 11 

0 

8 0 0 

1926-27 


< * 


17 6 

0 

12 4 

0 

8 8 0 

1927-28 


• • 


18 11 

0 

12 7 

0 

9 0 0 

1928-29 

• 

• 

. - 

17 5 

0 

12 8 

0 

14 0 0 

1929-30 

* 

• 

- - 

15 10 

0 

19 5 

0 

13 0 0 

1930-31 

« 

• 

• . 

12 0 

0 

13 13 

0 

6 0 0 

1931-32 

« • 

• • 

- • 

13 11 

0 

9 4 

0 

9 8 0 

1932-33 

■ 

. 


17 6 

0 

8 6 

0 

6 12 0 

1933-34 

« • 

• • 

• • 

10 11 

0 

9 13 

0 

4 8 0 

1934-35 

• • 

• . 


14 8 

0 

7 15 

0 

3 12 0 

1935-36 

« • 

* • 

• - 

13 11 

0 

9 11 

0 

3 0 0 

1936-37 

• • 

* * 

•• 

16 8 

0 

13 11 

0 

4 12 0 
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APPENDIX LH. 

Average monthly wholesale prices at Cawnpore of FarruMiabadi Kampilla tobhaco. 


(Per maund). 


Months. 

1 

1931. 



1934. 

1936. 

1936. 

1937. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Ks. 


p. 

Bs. A. p. 

Rs. 

A. 

B. 

Re. 

A. P. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. A. 

p. 

January 

8 

4 

0 

8 10 

7 

8 4 0 

8 

4 

0 


. . 

9 

1 

2 

9 7 

9 

Eebraary 

8 

10 

7 

9 

14 

4 

8 10 7 

9 

1 

2 

11 

2 2 

9 

7 

9 

9 7 

0 

March . » 

8 

10 

7 

9 14 

4 


9 

7 

9 


.. 

9 

7 

9 

9 7 

9 

April 

9 

7 

9 

9 

7 

9 

9 12 

6 

9 

7 

8 

4 0 

8 10 

7 

7 13 

4 

Mny 

10 11 

7 

8 

4 

0 

9 7 9 




10 

4 11 

8 

4 

0 



June . . 

11 

2 

2 

8 

4 

0 

10 4 11 


.. 


10 

4 11 

8 10 

7 

• • 


July 

11 

2 

2 

7 

6 

9 



.. 


9 

1 2 

7 13 

4 

• • 


August 

11 

2 

2 

8 

4 

0 

7 6 9 


• • 


9 

1 2 

9 

1 

2 

•• 


September . . 

9 

14 

4 

8 

4 




• • 


9 

1 2 

9 

7 

9 

* • 


October . . 

9 

7 

9 

8 10 

7 

8 4 0 

9 

7 

9 

9 

7 9 

9 

1 

2 

• • 


November 

9 

1 

2 

8 10 

7 

8 10 7 

9 

14 

4 

9 

7 9 

8 10 

7 



December 

10 11 

7 

8 10 

7 

8 10 7 

10 

4 11 

9 

4 7 

9 

1 

2 

1 '• 
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APPENDIX 

Average monthly wholesale -prices of hooJeah tobaccoo 

(Per 


Porozoporo Markot 


1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-36. 1936-36. 1936-37. 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

Pobruaiy 

March 


Es. 

A. 

p. 

Es 

A. 

r. 

6 

9 

9 

6 

16 

3 

6 

9 

9 

6 

16 

3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

16 

3 

6 

2 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

4 

0 

8 

6 

0 

5 

9 

9 

10 

0 

0 

6 

9 

9 

10 

0 

0 

6 

9 

9 

10 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

10 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

10 

0 

0 

6 

16 

3 

10 

0 

0 


Es. 

A. 

p. 

Ea. 

A. 

p. 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

i 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 
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at Ferozepur and Lyallpur in the Pvnjab. 
matuid.). 


Lyallpur Market. 


1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

Es. 

A. 

V. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

Es. 

A. 

r. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

'o 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


1933-34. 

1934-36. 

Es.- 

a: 

p. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

. 



8 

0 

0 

• 



8 

0 

0 

• 




9 12 0 
8 12 0 
9 0 0 
10 0 0 
9 8 0 
9 2 0 
8 12 0 
8 4 0 

8 4 0 

9 0 0 
9 2 0 
8 12 0 
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' APPENDIX 
Average monthly wholesale prices of 

(Per 


Murhan Tobacco. 


Chhabna. 


Jloatb. 

1931.32* 

1932 -33. 

1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1936-36. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 



Es. 

A. 

p. 

E.s A. 

p. 

Es 

A. 

P. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

Es. A. 

P. 

Es. 

A. 

P. 

April 





11 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

• • 


4 

8 

0 

May 





11 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

.. 


4 

8 

0 

Jane 





10 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 



4 

0 

0 

July 





11 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

11 

8 

0 



4^ 

0 

0 

August 





11 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

• • 


3 

8 

0 

September 





11 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 

16 

8 

0 

• • 


3 

8 

0 

October 


16 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

6 12 

0 

3 

8 

0 

November 


14 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

11 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 12 

0 

3 ■ 

0 

0 

December 


14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6 12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

January 


13 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

6 12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

February 


12 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

14 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

March 


11 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

6 

12 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

2 12 

0 

















LV. 

shewing iobaceo al Barh in North Bihar, 
maund.) 
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Donji Tobacco. 


Tobacco. 


1933 - 34 . 


Es. A. p. 
2 12 0 
2 8 0 
2 8 0 
2 0 0 
2 4 0 
2 4 0 
2 4 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 2 0 
2 4 0 


1934 - 36 . 


Es. A. p. 
2 8 0 
2 8 0 
2 12 0 
2 12 0 

3 4 0 

4 4 0 
4 4 0 
6 0 0 
BOO 
4 4 0 
3 8 0 
3 12 0 


1936 - 36 . 


Es. A. p. 
4 0 0 
4 8 0 
4 8 0 
4 12 0 
4 12 0 
6 8 0 
4 8 0 
3 12 0 
3 8 0 
2 12 0 
2 8 0 
3 12 0 


1931 - 32 . 


Es. A. P. 


2 4 0 
2 2 0 
1 14 0 
1 14 0 
1 12 . 0 
1 6 0 


1932 - 33 . 


Es. A. P. 
16 0 
18 0 
18 0 
14 0 
16 0 
16 0 
0 14 0 
0 14 0 
0 12 0 
0 2 0 
0 11 0 
0 11 0 


1933 - 34 . 


Es. A. P. 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 9 0 
0 9 0 
0 9 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 9 0 
0 9 0 
0 10 6 


1934 - 36 . 


Es. A. p. 
0 10 6 
0 11 0 
12 0 
16 0 
1 12 0 
1 12 0 
2 0 0 
1 12 0 
1 12 0 
18 0 
16 0 
12 0 


1836 - 36 . 


Es. A. p. 
17 0 
12 0 
1 0 0 
12 0 
12 0 
0 16 0 
0 14 0 
0 13 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 
on 0 
0 12 0 


LIIOAE 














Average, monthly wholesale prices of chewing tobaccos at Palghat market. 

(Per mannd.) 


480 




48J 



Average monthly wholesale prices of snuff tobacco at Mangaloremarkei. 

(Per matmd.) 


482 



^APPEJTDIX LVin. 

Avtrage montidy jirice^ ofPindi tobacco {used for syiujf and high class bidis) at Jiavnndur in Mysore Stale, 

(Per maund.) 


483 



December 



APPENDIX LIX. 

Average market charges per Ba. 100 worth of raw tobacco. 
(For sales in villages.) 
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Total .. 6 6 014 9 0 3 8 6 4 12 6 0 13 9 2 11 
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Grand Total .. 7 12 0 16 3 0 3 8 6 4 12 ' 6 2 10 0 2 11 0 2 11 
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APPENDIX Wi— canid. 

Average market charges ptr Sa. 100 worth of raw tobaeed, 
(For saloB in markets.) 
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APPENDIX 


C'rrlnin physical and chemical charactcrhiics of cured 



Colour. 

To.Tture. 

. Size. 

1 

! 

Type. 



A. — N. Tahacum- 

I. Cigarette — 

L Virginia floe-ourcd — 





(a) Guntur 

Bright lemon to reddish 

Finesilkvand full 

12 'to IS' 

C' to O' 

l’rc«ii. 

to thin. 

and over. 

and over. 

(i) Mysore 

Bright lemon to preen 

I'inesilky to thin 
and pafierj-. 

10' to 18* 
and over. 

•f' to 12* 

(c) Sahamnpur 

Bright lemon to reddish 

I’inesilky and full 

12' to 18' 

C' to 12' 

brown. 

to thin. 

and over. 

and over. 

(d) vSntnra 

2. Country sun-cured — 

Yellow to light brov.-n 

Medium to thick bnf 
tine. 

if to 15' 

5' to 10* 

Guntur 

n. — Cigar — 

Light to dark brown . . 

Mptlium and plinhir 

10' to 18' 
and over. 

IV to O' 

(a) Madras 

Light to dark brown . . 

Thin to meeliuni and 
pliable. 

IS' to 21' 

4' to O' 

(6) Bengal 

III. — Cheroot — 

Brownish yellow to 
greenish and dark 
brown. 

Thin 

10' to 22' 

5' toO* 

(o) Bengal 

Brownish yellow with 
dark spots and p.at* 
dies greenish and 
dark brown. 

Medium . . 

10' to 22' 

5' to 12' 

(i) Madras 

Park brown to almost 
black. 

Thin to medium . . 

12' to 30* 

3' to 12' 

(c) Burma 

lV.—J3idi— 

Greenish brown to dark 
brown. 

Tliin to medium and 
pliable. 

15' 10.30' 

C' to 12* 

(a) Gujerati 

Greenish to yellowish 
browTa in colour with 
ohamcteristic brown 
spots. 

Thick but not cowo 

12' to 15' 

5' to O’ 

1 

(b) Nipani 

Golden yellow to orange 
and light brown sorac- 
tiroe.s with cliarac- 
terislic-s brown spots. 

Thick but not coarse 

12' to 1.8' 

C'toO* 

(e) Mysore 

Yellowish brown 

Medium 

Altove 15' 

rtoC' 

V & VI. — Iloohah, ohovr- 
ing and snuff. 

B. — N. Rxtxlica. 

VII & Ym.^Uoohah 
chewing and snuff — 

Light to dark brown 

Medium to thick and 
' slightly coarse. 

10' to 2-1' 
ftiid over. 

S' to 12' 

( a) Bengal 

Greenish brown 

Thick, coarse and 
WTinklcd. 

10* to 15' 

C' to 12* 

(h) U. P., Punjab and 
N. W. F. P. 

IX.— Bid,-— 

GrccniFh bro\^Ti 

Medium to thick find 
coarse. 

C' to 12' 

3' to G' 

nnd over. 

Nipani-Pandharpuri 

Light to dark brown 

Thick and slightly 
coarse. 

Over 12' 

G' to 0' 
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LXJ. 


tobacco leaf produced in India and Burma. 


Nicotine. 

1 Ash. 

.Sand. 

ilaximum. 

Minimum. 



Minimum. 

Mean. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean.. 

0 / 

0 / 

0 / 

0/ 

Of 

Of 

0/ 

0/ 

0/ 

/o 

/o 

/o 

/o 

/o 

/o 

/O 

/o 


2-96 

1-22 

2-14 

IG-CG 

13-87 

16-26 

0-68 

0-27 

. 0-43 

M7 

0-60 

0-7C 

13-31 

11-44 

12-61 

r-26 

0-70 

1-00 

2-07 

0-62 

1-07 

lG-44 

12-9G 

14-67 

3-30 

0-90 

1-88 

2-46 

1-CG 

2-13 

18-00 

14-12 

16-65 

0-.39 

0-28 

0-33 

3-00 

1-38 

2-04 

19-96 

17-37 

18-14 

1-08 

0-33 

0-64 

3-44 

0-05 

2-25 

22-65 

18-83 

21-06 

1-09 

1-10 

1-41 

3-49 

2-7G 

3-13 

17-93 

16-04 

16-98 

3-43 

2-81 

3-12 

4-08 

2-88 

3-82 

19-76 

16-43 

17-20 

8-02 

0-96 

3-43 

6-2G 

4-26 

4-75 

18-88 

16-97 

17-43 

10-66 

8-80 

9-73 

3-99 

M9 

2-79 

20-64 

17-98 

19-30 

2*4D 

0-73 

1-73 

3-78 

2-30 

3-13 

23-81 

16-55 

18-91 

4-86 

0-07 

2-60 

6-01 

2-9G 

3-90 

21-24 

16-00 

18-60 

1-69 

0-27 

1-07 

6-53 

4-32 

4-93 

14-99 

13-02 

14-00 

2-92 

0-93 

1-93 

4-18 

1-63 

3-14 

22-48 

16-18 

18-07 

7-17 

3-89 

6-43 

7-39 

4-58 

C-10 

24-79 

19-73 

22-35 

2-13 

0-60 

1-37 

4-63 

2-00 

3-82 

27-73 

7-36 

22-63 

30-96 


7.6 

8-12 

t 

4-03 

i 

C-64 

17 -O.") 

13-20 

15-75 

4-20 

I 

! 


3-18 
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APPENDIX LXII. 

Agricultural Prodtice {Grading and Marking) (Tobacco) Rules. 

1. Short title and application. — (1) These rules may be called the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) (Tobacco) Rules, 1938. 

(2) They shall apply to tobacco grown -in India. 

2. Grade designations. — Grade designations to indicate the quality of 
unmanufactured tobacco (Nicotiana Tabacum) growm in India are set out 
in column 1 of Schedules I to III. 

3. Definition of quality. — (1) The general characteristics of quality 
indicated by such gi’ade designations shall be as follows : — 

All the tobacco shall consist of clean and properly cured leaf free 
from excess moisture, stems and other extraneous matter. 

The tobacco may consist of leaf or strips (S) but not of mixtures 
thereof, and may be reconditioned (mechanically re-dried) (R) 
or not. 

*In the case of “ Strips ’’ the lower part of the midrib shall be removed 
to the extent of at least 50 per cent, of the leaf. 

(2) The special quality indicated by such grade designations is set out, 
against such designations, in columns 2 to 4 of Schedule I, in respect of flue- 
cured Virginia, of Schedule II in respect of Sun-cured Virginia and of 
Schedule III in respect of Sun-cured “ Natu” (Countiy). 


4. Grade designation mark. — The gi'ade designation mark shall consist of- 
the word ' AGMARK ’ together with the following particulars : — 


(a) Reconditioned 

. . 

. . 

• • 

.. The letter **R”. 

(6) Strips 

• • 

• » 


. . The letter “ S ”. 

(c) Hue- cured 

. . 

• . 

• • 

. . The letter " P ”. 

(d) Variety of tobacco 



■■ 

. . The letter “ V ” in the case 
of Virginia and the 
letter “ N ” in the case 
of Nahi (Country). 

(e) Grade designation . . 

. • 

. * 

. • 

. . An Arabic letter. 


5. Method'^ of marking. — The grade designation mark, together with the 
following particulars, so far as applicable, shall be clearly indicated on each 
package by means of a stencil having letters at least 2 inches high ; — 

(а) The name of the district . . . . . . To be indicated _ by the 

name of the district or 
the allotted abbrevia- 
tion. 

(б) Year of harvesting .. .. The' last two’ figures of 

the year. 

6. Example of marking. — The marks “ AGkIARK G. 38, R. S. E. V. 1 ” 
on a package shall represent Guntur District, 1938, harvest. Reconditioned, 


*The absence of any or all of the letters **R”, “ S ” and “ P ” would mean respeo- 
tively that the leaf is not reconditioned (mechanically redried), that the leaf is not 

stripped and that the leaf is sun-cured. 
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Stripped, Flue-cured, Virginia, Grade 1 tobacco. Similarly the marka 
AGMAEK G. 38. N. 3 ” represent Guntur District, 1938 harvest. Sun-cured 
“ISTatu” (CountryJ, Grade 3 tobacco. 

7, Special marking rules. — ^In years when there are rains at the time o£ 
harvest small brown spots appear on the leaves after it is cured. In such 
years, provided the area of such spots does not exceed 0.5 per cent, iu the 
case of First Grade, 1 per cent, in the case of* Second Grade, 1.5 per cent, in 
the case of Third Grade, 2 per cent, in the case of Fourth Grade and 2.5 per 
cent, in the case of Fifth Grade, slightly spotted leaf may be packed under 
the grade designations but shall bear a special mark (PP) following the grade 
designation mark. 

8. Method of packing. — (1) Graded tobacco shall be packed in wooden 
hogsheads or wooden cases, or in bales securely wrapped in gunny cloth. 

(2) Each covering shall contain only tobacco of one gi’ade (designation, 
aU of which shall have been harvested in the year specified. 


SOHEDTOE I. 

Grade designations and definition of quality of unmanufactured Flue-cured 
Virginia* tobacco grown in India, 


Grade - 

Special characteristics. 

designa- 

tions. 

1 

Colourf. 

Texturet. 

Blemishf. 

• j 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Bright Lemon 

Fine 

Slight greenish tings at veins; free 
from sponginess. 

2 

Lemon 

1 

Good to Medium 

SmaDlight green patches and greenish 
tinge at veins with very light 
and occasional spongy ' spots 
at tips and edges of leaf not 
exceeding l/32nd of the total' 
1 area. 

3 

Dull Lemon 
(Brights) 

Medium 

SmaU light green patches and gree- 
nish tinge at veins ; light spongy 
spots the area of which shall not 
exceed l/16ths of the total. 

4 

Yellow with 
greenish tinge 
(Semi-Brights). 

Medium 

Small light green patches and gree- 
nish tinge at veins ; light spongy 
spots the area of which shall 
not exceed ^/]6ths of the total; 

5 

.Dull yellow with 
greenish tinge 
(Coloury). 

Coarse and thin 
(not papery) or 
mixed. 

- 1 

Greenish and light brown patches 
extending to not more than 
5/32nd ; spon.giness and scalding 
not exceeding 8/16ths of the 
total area. 
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SOHEDTOB II, 

Grade designations and definition of quality of unmanufactured Sun-cured 
Virginia* tobacco grown in India. 


Grade 


Special characteristics. 

designa- 

tions. 

Colourf. 

1 

Texturef. 

Blemishf. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Bright 

Good 

mi. 

? 

1 Light Brown . . 

Medium 

1/16. 

3 

Dark Brown 

Medium 

2/16. 

1 


SCHEDUIiE III. 


Grade designations and definition of quality of unmatmfactured Sun-cured 
Natu {Coimtry)^ tobacco grown in India, 


Grade 

1 

Special characteristics. 

designa- 

tions. 

1 

Colourf. j 

Texturef. 

Blemishf. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

Bright 

Good texture 
and body. 

Nil. 

2 

Light Brown . . 

Medium texture 
and body. 

2/16. 

3 

Light Dark 

Medium texture 
and body. 

2/16. - 

4 

Heavy Brown 

Heavy body . . 

2/16. 

6 

Heavy Dark . . 

Heavy body . . 

2/16. 


^Virginia tobacco shall consist of the following varieties, vh.' Harrison Special, 
Cash, Adcock and hybrids of these varieties having similar characteristics. 

+To allow for accidental errors in grading a tolerance of l/16th for colour and tex- 
ture in respect of leaves corresponding to the specifications in the next lowest grade 
will be allowed except in Grade 1. 

JBlemish shall include green patches, hrown spots and patches, damage due to 
pests and diseases, breakage in handling, sponginess, scalding, black spots or other 
damage. The figures of proportion given in column 4 refer to the total area of leaf 
affected in any sample. 

^Natu (Country) tobacco may include any of the indigenous varieties of Nico- 
iana Tabacum but all the leaves in any sample or container shall have similar varietal 
oharaoteristios. 
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APPKXIJIX lA'Iir. 

r-f itnp^fi'fi trtLn'~ra {fUtjfc’ (o Cu’inirt'c tfuttf) ft! (h^ portf t,f rarh (tj proving 

CJ-J( anif fjumi’i irhtrJi T''mnii>"i in (h>‘ tinnd'd 'nrc/iw"-* oj! J/^f Mtjrrh in 

rnch r<j^ei>i! 1/rnr. 

(In Ih.) 


Tohicco, 

! I 

i Yf-vr. 

t 

! 

1 

Bengal, j 

i 

i 

1 

Botnl'av. 

t 

f ] 

1 i 

j 8inil. j 

I ] 

i 1 

i 

1 

MadraB. 

i 

1 ! 

Total 1 

! 

i 

1 Harm ft. 

i 

i 

1 

5I«nHfBn5tir«l nnd 

!i)2S-20 

875,110 

17,785 

17,151 

1 

I : 

1 407,393 i 

i 1,377.442 ' 

i 170,688 

UnniBnofnctiin'd. 






( 

i 


l!*2!)-r>0 

1,027,231 

61.620 

74,255 

323,810 

j 1,180,810 1 110,532 


1930-31 

773,413 

4,921 : 

6-3,613 

0,400,351 

1 

7,232,200 

1 110.881 


1931-32 

901,401 

9.9SS 

0.050 

4S9.788 ^ 

1,-110,827 

] 

1 3,350 

i 

1932-33 

31.5,420 

49,767 

32,008 

699,985 

997,170 

7.636 


1933-31 

117,233 

' 39,303 

19.045 

028,629 

801,720 

0,012 


1931-35 

016,103 

20,088 

J 

9,130 

013,277 

1,293,001 

4.742 


1935-30 

330,632 

1,0.50 

10,053 

059,893 1 

1,002,734 

22,700 


1930-37 

488.476 j 

1,123 j 

■ 1,090 

608,033 

1,169,321 

7,089 
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APPENDIX 

Trade {rail and river-borne) in nnmanufaclured tobacco between 

Average for the years 1934-36 
(Thousand 

Importe 



Bengal. 

Bombay. 

. Madras. 


i 

Exporte from. 

Bengal 

(exclud- 

ing 

Calcutta 

IKJrt.) 

Calcutta 

port. 


Bombay 

port. 

Madras 

(cxolud- 

ing 

Madras 

port). 

Madras 

ports. 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa. 

United 

Pro- 

vinces. 

Bengal (ex-Calcutta 
port). 

•• 

203-1 


•• 

0-6 


69-0 

0-6 

Calcutta port ‘ . . 

22*6 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0-4 

0-1 

36-4 

28-3 

Bombay (ea:-Bombay 
port). 

1-9 

8-1 

•• 

126-2 

2-7 

3-2 

2-1 

■>-3 

Bombay port 

•• 

•• 

1-1 

-• 

' -- 

-- 

•• 

0-1 

Madras (es-Madraa 
ports). 

I’O 

80-8 

44-4 

0-3 

•• 

430-2 

64-9 

: 9-4* 

Madras ports 

• • 

•• 

0-1 

•• 

20-0 


•• 

•• 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

203-0 

140-0 

0-9 

• • 

0-9 


•• 

386-0 

U. P 

0-8 

1-4 

8-3 

0-1 

•• 


6-1 

• • 

Punjab 

• • 

0-0 

0-1 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

27-7 

0. P. & Borar 

0-3 

0-2 

0-3 

•• 

0-1 


0-3 

6-1 

Assam 

H-9 

0-6 

•• 

• • 

•• 


0-1 

•• 

Sind and Br, Baluchis- 
tan (ac-Karachi). 


•• 

0-1 

• • 

•• 


•• 

0-1 

Karachi . . 


-• 

•• 

•• 



•• 

-- 

Nizam’s Dominions 



0*9 

0-1 

1-4 

0-3 

• • 

•• 

Mysore 


-- 

2-0 

• • 

39-6 

19*6 

-- 

0-3 

Kashmir . . 


•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

-■ 

•• 

-- 

Eajputana 


0-1 

0-2 

• • 

-• 

•• 

•• 

1-7 

Central ladia 


0-1 

0-1 

• • 

•• 

-■ 

-- 

1-3 

Total 

301-6 

436-0 

68-6 

126-7 

65-6 

463-4 

167-9 

477-9 
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LX IV, 

iiJJatRi pm hca, lfid\fin SUittso;td thUJ ports in 1 ndi‘i 

to 1U3G-37. 

niaunds). 


into. 


t 

Panjnb. 

c.r. 

and 

Bfrar. 


Sine 

Sind 

and 

Britieh 

Baln- 

chistnn 

(cr-Knra 

clii.) 

1, 

Kara 

cbi. 

. Kiaarn'i 
Bonii- 
niens. 

! 

My- 

son?. 

Kftsln 

mir. 

Rnj- 

puUina. 

Central 

India. 

t 

l 

Total. 

•• 

0*3 

1G9-4 

m 

■ 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0*7 

• 

433*6 

1*0 

0*6 

0*6 

■ 

• 

0*1 

2*1 

• 

0*5 

■ • 

03*1 

19'0 

124*1 

*• 


3*7 

1*3 

2*2 

*• 

120*0 

133*7 

671*2 

• • 

• 

• 

0*2 

* « 

• • 

*. 

• . 

0*3 

• • 

1*7 

3*8 

38*0 

•• 

0*1 

•• 

83*0 

70*7 

*• 

** 

1*4 

825*8 


0*6 

« • 


• • 

0*3 

27*8 

• , 


, ^ 

48*8 

7*9 

02*2 

21*8 

* • 

0*1 

• * 

0*4 

. . 

0*1 

11*6 

893*8 

111*9 

1*0 

0*1 

• • 

•• 

0*1 


• • 

46*0 

8*7 

183 4 

•• 

.. 



0*0 

• • 

• • 

7*6 

0*0 

0*1 

30*8 

0*1 

•* 



• * 

0*1 

« . 

• • 

0*1 

3*1 

9*7 

•• 

« • 

•• 


• • 

• • 

• ♦ 

• . 

• • 

, , 

12*6 

13*5 

• • 



6*4 

** 

• • 


1*0 

• • 

20*2 

0*1 


« • 


• 

9 



• • 

• m 

0*7 

•• 

0*1 

• « 

•* 

* • 

• • 

• 

.. 

• 

• 

2*8 

•• 

*’ 

*• 

• 

• 

2*0 

• • 

• 

• 

• • 

63*5 

0*1 















• * 

« * 

• • 

• • 

• * 


0*1 

0*0 

• • 


0*1 

• • 

• • 

« w 

• « 

• « 

0*6 

3*6 

0*2 

M 

•• 

• • 

• - 

• « 

1*8 

• t 

16*0 

*• 

20-2 

169*1 

HI 

191.8 

15*0 

9*8 i 
i 

87*8 1 

11*0 1 

7 6j 

18i*2 

159*0 1 

3,230*5 


LUGAK 









APPENDIX LXV. 

dnnrkd average coastal ex})orl and import trade in tobacco and tobacco -prodvcls of the maritivie Indian proviticis and Burma. 

Avorngo for 1931-35 to 1930-37. 

(All figures in thousands). 
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(.Value .. (Es.) 71 .. 71 4,24 1,61 6,76 46 . . 40 6,41 1,61 (•-,02 

Bombay 

rQuantity .. (lb.) 1,728 .. 1,728 225 44 269 1,611 6 1,610 '3,464 49 3,.6i:; 

Exports . • ' 

tValnc .. (Es.) 4,82 .. 4,82 9,19 2,95 12,14 6,16 30 6,40 19,17 3,25 22,42 
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♦ Lobs thaa 600 lb, 



APPENDIX LXVI. 

A few representative instances showing the price-spread of different types of raw tobacco. 

(Per standard maund). 
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. GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS. 

A 


Adatya 
Ah ... 
Anathalaya 
Angad . 
Apia 

ArJiatiyas 
Athi . . 


Bai^ari 

Bandlian 

Baniya 

Bardtma 
Baru . . 

Ber ■ . . 
BJiaram 

Bhots or Bhods 
Bhuho, . 

Bidi . . 


Ghetty 

Ghhatanh 

Chhoot 

Ghilam 

Ghintalu 

Ghungi 

Ghura 

GhiMas 

,I)odM . . 

Balali 

Danedar 

BJicdta 

DTiaralas 

Bharat 

Dhari 

■Bharma 
Bharamadaya ^ 
Bharmao 


Commission agent. 

Milk- -n-eed — Galatropis. 

An orphanage. 

Tobacco powder, 

A tree the leaves of which are used as wrappers for 
bidis. 

Commission agents. 

A unit of weight in the wholesale trade of tobacco 
at Sangli and Jayasingpur equivalent to 224 lb. 

B 

A market charge in kind levied in Bengal. 

A bundle. 

A village merchant who is generally the village 
financier as well. 

A deduction- on account of weight of bags or tare. 
Long. 

A kind of plum. 

A imit of weight in the wholesale trade of tobacco in 
Madras varying from 600 to 620 lb. 

Packages. 

Coarsely crushed bidi tobacco leaves. 

An indigenous cigarette made bj’’ wrapping powdered 
tobacco leaf of a tree {Biosjpyrus). See page 328. 

C 

A moneylender. 

1/16 of a seer. 

An allowance in weight. 

A country clay pipe, cup or bowl used for smoking 
raw or manufactured hookah tobacco. 

Weighing charge. 

Gratuity. 

Powder. 

A large sized bidi, 

D 

Broker, 

Brokerage. 

Finely granulated chewing tobacco. 

An allowance for shrinkage in weight. 

A lower class grower in Gharotar area. 

A payment made to the commission agent at a flat 
rate in N.-W. F. P. 

Literally five seers. But the weight varies from 
one area to another. 

A market charge on account of charity. 

A market charge on account of charity. ■ 

A market charge on account of charity. 



Dhaiinau 
DJias . . 

Diwali 

Douhle 

DudhUhowa 

Farmas 

Ferivamani 

Oanj . 

Ganth 

Ohatia 

Qoli . . 

Qonds 

Ootvshala or Goashala 

Hat . . 

Hatpan 

Hat-tola 

Harijans 

Hookah 


Hujra 

Hundekari 


Jarda oxZarda 
Jowar 

Judi or Jutti 
Kachcha 


Kadbi 
Kala . . 

Fladv • • • • 

Kambli 

Karioa 

Katha 

KhaVbars 

Khantbira or Khamira 


, . A market charge on account of charity. 

. . Tobacco powder or dust. 

, . A Hindu festival when illuminations take place on n 
large scale, occurring in October-November. 

. . Tobacco leaf flakes tised for making bidis, 

. . Present. 

F 

. . Tobacco leaf flakes used for making bidis. 

. . A charge for turning over tobaco bags in the store. 

G 

. . A heap. (It also means a market). 

. . Bimdle. 

. . Literally inferior — an inferior quality of hookah 
tobacco. 

. . A pill or tablet. 

. . Bales. 

. . An institution providing shelter for cows. 

H 

. . A weekly market. 

. . Bidi tobacco leaves spread and bundled. 

. . An extra quantity of tobacco given to the buyer 
before he takes delivery of the stock. 

. . Depressed classes. 

. . Smoking pipe — asmoke being drawn through water in 
vase to which a long flexible tube and a bowl are 
attached. 

. . fleeting place. 

. . A forwarding and clearing agent. 

J 

. . Powdered chewing tobacco. 

. . A millet — Andropogan Sorgham, 

. , Bundle. 

E 

. . Literally “ raw ” and “ unfim'shed ”. The word has 
a ■wide range of meanings, e.jr., a kachcha road 
is an unmetalled road ; kachcha as applied to work 
would imply slipshod or inefficient ; kachcha 
arhatiya is a trader of small means dealing in 
agricultural produce before it is bagged or made 
ready for final sale. 

. , Jowar straw. 

. . Black. 

. . Black. 

. . A blanket. 

. . Literally of bitter taste — a strong and pungent 
quality of hookah tobacco. 

. . 1/22 acre. 

. . A rope of twisted tobacco plants. 

. . A tobacco product. 
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Khamir 

Kunbin 

Eurchi 


Labh 
Lai .. 
Lona-miiti 


Mahajan 

Mahars 

Mamooli' or Mamul 

Mangon 

Map .. 

Marfal 

Marjalia 

Mattasam 

Mhois 

Ilistri 

Miiha 

Mvddat 


Mmishi 


Naman 


Paghadi 

Paihars 

PaJ:Jca 

Pallas 

Pandal 

Panwala 

Pathan 

PathsTiale or Patshala 
Patti . . 

Patwari 

Pendis or Pindis 
Petaras 
PJieria 
Pili . . 

Pinjrapole 


Lit. fermented stuff. A tobacco product. 

Arecanut palm. 

Small. 

L 

A market allowance.. 

Red. 

Salty soil containing large quantity of saltpetre. 

• M 

l\roncy-lender or banker. 

An important section of Harijan community in the 
Bombay Presidencv^ 

Literally customary — a fixed charge. 

A present. 

3 standard maunds make one Bombay Map, 
Forwarding agent’s charges. 

A forwarding agent. 

Medium. 

Improvised bags made of coarse woolen blankets. 
A head coolie. 

Literally sweet — a mild qualit}^ of hookah tobacco. 
Literally period. A deduction made by the arhatiya 
to cover the loss of interest on money which he 
paj^s in advance to his seller- client. 

Clerk. 


N 

A market charge levied in the Oharotar area. 

P 

Literallj' a gift — a market charge levied in the 
Gharotar area. 

Hawkers. 

Solidly built. Literally — final, real or mature. 
Bales. 

A curing shed. 

A betel-leaf and betel-nut seller. 

An Afghan ; a sect of Mohammedans. 

A school. 

Literally leaf — coarsely powdered chewing tobacco. 

A petty revenue official in the village. 

Bundles. 

Strong bamboo crates. 

A hawker. 

Yellow. 

An institution providing shelter for cattle. 
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Pothi . . 


Patty . . 




Qixoam 


Ravad or trihle . . 
Bell 

Bii^sa or Bassa 
Bti^soom 

Sada . . 

Sahilcar 

Shroff 

Sab-dalal 
Surh . . 


„ Talah 
Taluq 
Tapedar 
Tari-jhari 
Thadronji 
Tliarakic Mandies 
Thulam 

Trihle . . 


Yolai . . 

Vise (Biinna) . . 
Viss (Madras) , . 


Zarda Jarda . . 


. . A unit of weight in the wholesale trade of tobacco in 
Madras varying from 250 to 500 lb. It also means 
a package. 

. . A unit of weight in the wholesale trade of tobacco in 
Vizagapatam equivalent to 450 Ib. 

Q 

. . Literally essence — che^ving tobacco made in the form 
of a paste. 

R 

. . Tobacco loaf flakes smaller in size than those xisod for 
malung hidis. 

. . AUcalino earih. 

. . Ropes. 

. . Contingent expenses. 

S 

.. Literally ^simple — an inferior quality of hookah 
. tobacco. 

. . A inonoy-londor. 

. . A village merchant who is generally the village 
financier ns well. 

. . An agent of a broker. 

. . Powdered chewing tobacco. 

T 

. . A potty revenue ofQcial in the village. 

. . A sub-division in n district. 

. . A petty revenue official in the village. 

. • An allowance to hnchcha arhatiya. 

. . A market charge on account of charity. 

. . Wholesale markets. 

. . A unit of weight in the wholesale trade of tobacco in 
Poriakulam (Madras) equivalent to 2S1 lb. 

. . See Bavad. 


V 

. . Discount for making cash payment. 

.. 3*6 lb. make one Burma uiss. 

. . A unit of weight in the retail trade in Godavari and 
Vizagapatam of IMadras equivalent to 3 lb. 

Z 

. . Powdered shewing tobacoo. 
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